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INTRODUCTION. 



This book id a history, and not a dissertation. Is it founded 
on the knowledge and critical appreciation of the original texts? 
The reader will be able to judge of this, on reading the notes. 
As to the text, criticism has little to do with it : the first four 
centuries of Rome occupy comparatively little of it. We will 
heir^'say a few words as to the long controversy to which these 
centuries have given rise. 

The doubt whether the traditional story of the origin of 
Roixie is history, is not a doubt of yesterday. It was one of 
the first subjects to which the spirit of criticism applied j^self 
on its awaking^ After Rome had *ceased to command the 
world by the swords of th« legkms, she ruled it by two texts — 
canoff law, and civil law. She published this law not only as 
truth, as, written reason, but also as authority. She sought 
legitimacy tor it in the ancient domination of the empire, in its 
history. Men, after awhile, began to interrogate this history. 
The precursor of Erasmus, Lorenzo Valla, gave the signal for 
this in the beginning of the fifteenth century. In the sixteenth, 
a friend of Erasmus undertook the examination of Livy, but 
still with the same caution and timidity with which his prudent 
friend wrote upon the Bible. This critic, the first who oc- 
cupied the chair of Belles Lettres in the college of France, 
(1521,) was a Swiss, the fellow-countryman of Zuinglius. A 
native of Glaris, he was called Glareanus. Switzerland is a 
land oi reasoners. Despite that gigantic poem, the Alps, the 
breeze from the glaciers is prosaic ; it breathes doubts. 
* In thfe seventeenth century, it was the turn of patient-toiiing 
and serious Holland. The- ScaHge^s. and the Justus Lipsius, 



that modem antiquity of the Leyden university, itself almost 
as venerable as that which it explained, had imparted to 
criticism the authority of their omniscience. Into the study of 
history, and even into philology, there ' was introduced the 
spirit of doubt, the oflfspring of theological controversy, but 
gradually embracing infinite other objects. This spirit broke 
forth in the Animadversiones of the ingenious and minute Peri- 
zonius, professor at Leyden, (1685.) He compared and con- 
trasted passages, exhibited the frequent contradictions of the so 
revered ancients, and made more than one long-established be- 
lief of erudition tremble. " His book,", says Bayle, " is the 
errata of historians and critics." The greatest title of Peri- 
zonius to our gratitude is, that he discovered the traces of the 
popular songs of primitive Rome amid the uniform and solemn 
rhetoric of Livy, and divined poetry under the romance. 

At length, the great reformer appeared. He was a native of 
France, a Frenchman settled in Holland — Louis de Beaufort, 
tutor to the prince of Hesse-Hombourg, member of 'the Royal 
Society of London, which has comprehended so many free- 
soaring thinkers. He, as it were, commenced a process in 
form, a quo warranto against the established history of the first 
centuries of Rome. In his admirable little work (De Plncerti* 
tvde, SfC.j 1738) which so well deserves to be reprinted, he 
with deep appreciation investigated sources, and pointed put 
the gaps, the contradictions, the genealogical falsifications. 
This work prostrated the old romance to the earth. Raise it 
again who can.* 

Beaufort, however, had only destroyed. His criticism, wholly 
negative, was unfruitful*, incomplete. He who can only doubt, 
is deficient in depth and breadth of view, even in doubt. To 
complete the destruction of the romance, to resume and re- 
create history, if was necessary to rise to the true idea of Rome. 
Every creation supposes an idea. The idea came from the 
land of idealism, from magnificent Greece, from the country of 
Saint Thomas and Giordano Bruno. The genius of Pythagoras 
is the primitive inspiration of that land. But the entire world 
has made its additions : every race, every invasion, has left a 
thought there, as ea<5h eruption deposites a layer of lava. The 
Pelasgi and the Hellenes, the Etruscans and the Samnites, the 

* If r waf one could do tiiis, it were the author of one of the last Rooiaa 
liistories published in France. Si Pergama dextrm defendi poatent But 
the opinions of the author as to the certainty of the first centuries 4>f Rome* 
cannot injure the really beautiful porti<nis of his work — ^his chapters on tb» 
€nt relations of Rome with Greece, and upon Italy before the Gmcchi^ * 
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Aomam and the Barbarians, Lombards, Saraoeos, Normanst 
Suabians, Provencals, Spaniards, the. whole human race, tribe 
by tribe, has appeared at the foot of this Vesuvius. The 
antique genius of numbers and the scholastic • subtlety, spiril^ 
ualist philosophy and the schpol of Salerno, the Roman law 
and feudal law, in their opposition, all coexisted there. And, 
above all this, there was a vast historical poetry, the inspira- 
tion of the tomb of Virgil, the echo of the two Tuscans who 
sang the two antiquities of Italy, Virgil* and Dante ; finally, 
a melancholy reminiscence of the Etruscan doctrine of Ages, 
the thought of a regular rotation of the natural world and the 
civil world, where, under the eye of Providence, all nations 
unite in the eternal choir of life and death. There is Naples, 
there Vico. 

In the vast system of the founder of the metaj|hysics of 
history, there already exist, at least in germ, all the labors of 
modern science. As Wolf, he has said that the Iliad was the 
work of a nation, its lean^ed work and last expression, after 
many centuries of inspired poetry. Like Creuzer and Gcerres, 
he exhibited ideas and symbols in the heroic or divine figures 
of primitive history, before Montesquieu, before Gans, he 
showed how law is the offspring of the manners of nations, and 
fidthfully represents the Whole progress of their history. All 
that Niebuhr was to discover by his vast researches, he di- 
vined ; he made -patrician Rome stand out in strong relief, and 
revved its curia and its gentes. Certainly, if Pythagoras re- 
membered that he had, in a former existence, fought under the 
walls *of Troy, these illustrioQs Grermans ought perhaps to 
have remembered that they had all formerly lived in Vioo.t 
All the giants of criticism, already and at their ease, find 
a place in this little pandemonium of the Sdenza Nwrna^ 
(1726.) 

The fundamental idea of the system is daring ; more daring, 
perhaps, than the author himself suspected. It touches upon 
all the great political and religious .questions which agitate the 
world. The instinct of Vice's adversaries did not fail them 
here ; hatred is ever sharp-sighted. Fortunately the book was 
dedicated to Clement XII. The apocalyps6 of the new science 

* It is wen known that Mantua is an Etruscan colony. 

t Let US add, our Ballanche, a mat poet, a holy spirit, a genius com- . 
pounded of Alexandrian subtlety and Christian candor. The breath of Vioo 
feU upon Ballanche. The latter, indeed, too wholly refers, himself to Vico, 
seeming to hold in small account all that science and life have taught us 
' > days of the Neapolitan philosopher. 
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was placed upon the altar, until time should break open its 
seven seals. ^ * 

The text of the Scienza Nuova is this : Humanity is its own 
t}ork, Grod acts upon it, but through it. Humanity is divine, 
but no one man is divine. Those mythic heroes, the Hercules 
whose arms burst asunder mountains, those Lycurgus' and 
those Romulus', swift legislators, who, in the space of one 
man's life, accomplished the tardy work of ages, are the crea- 
tions of the thought of nations. Grod alone is great. When 
man desired to have men-gods, he was fain to heap whole gen- 
erations in one person ; to combine in one hero the conceptions 
of a whole poetic cycle. It was thus they obtained historic 
idols — a Romulus, a Numa. The people remained prostrate 
before these gigantic phaatoms. Philosophy raises them, and 
says to thpm : That which you adore is yourselves, your own 
conceptions. Hereupon these fantastic and inexplicable figuries, 
which floated in the air, objects of a puerile admiration, rede- 
scend within our reach ; they quit poetry to enter the realms 
of science. The miracles of the individual genius are ranged 
under the common law; the equalizing hand of criticism 
passes over the human race. This historical radicalism does 
not go the length of suppressing the great men ; there doubt- 
less remain some who rise above the crowd to the height of the 
head or the waist, but their fi>reheads are no longer lost in the 
clouds : they are no longer of another species ; humanity may 
recognise itself in all its history, one and identical. 

What is more original, is the having proved that these his- 
toric fictions were a necessity of our nature. Humanity, at 
first material and gross, could not, in languages still alto- 
gethet concrete, express abstract thought, but by realizing it ; 
by giving it a body, a human personality, and a proper name. 
The same need* of simplification, so natural to weakness, occa- 
sioned, ais6, the designating a collection of individuals by the 
name of one man. This mythic man, this son of the popular 
thoughtj expressed, at once, the people and the idea of the peo- 
ple. Romulus is force, and the people of force ; Juda, divine 
election, and the people elected. 

Thus humanity starts from the symbol in history, in law, and 
An religion. But from the materialized, individualized idea, it 
rises to the pure and general idea. In the motionless chrysalis 
of the symbol is operated the mystery of the transformation of 
the mind ; this spreads and grows as far as it can ; it at length 
bursts its envelope," whioh then falls, dried up and withered ! 
This is manifest, more especially in law ; law dates its reyolu- 
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tlons and engrares them upon brass. Those of religions, Ian* 
guages, and literatures, need to be illumined and filled up by 
the history of legislation and jurisprudence. Rome, the world 
of law, necessarily occupied a large space in the history of the 
human species ; the struggle of the symbol and of the idea, of 
the letter and the spirit, is nowhere morl visible or more dra- 
matic. 

Vico has viewed, in the example of the Roman law, this gen- 
eral law of the movement of humanity. He has discovered the 
true explanation of the Roman grandeur, which Montesquieu 
had not suspected ; it is, that this double people, at once con- 
servative and innovating, adopting every new idea, but slowly 
and aftep a struggle, grew only in fortifying themselves. " In 
.changing the form of government," says he, '* Rome always 
rested on the same principles, which were no other than those 
of the human society. That which gave to the Romans the 
wisest jurisprudence, is also that which rendered their empire 
the most vast and durable of all." 

Thus, intent upon Rome, Vico beheld the world under the 
symmetrical form of the city. He considered the movement 
of humanity as an eternal rotation, corso, recorso. He did not 
perceive, or at least he does not say so, that if humanity pro- 
ceeds in circles, the circles are ever growing larger. Hence, 
the narrow and pettily ingenious cjiaracter which his book as- 
sumes as it reaches the middle ages. The genius of number 
and of rhythm, of which I have elsewhere spoken, ever sets a 
limit to the conceptions of Italy. The Inferno of Dante, so well 
designed and proportioned in the harmony of its nine circles, is 
all depth from heaven to hell ; it is not broiEul and vague, like 
that of Milton. In its narrow height, it embodies every terror 
but one — ^that of the Infinite. The world of the north is far 
difierently vague from that of the south ; less determinable, 
more undecided, like a newly-commenced creation^ .The land- 
scapes of the- Apennines are severe, of regular outline. There 
is in the south something exquisite and refined, but dry, like 
aromatics. If you would have life and freshness, go to the 
north, into the depths of forests without end or limit, under the 
green oak, watered by the continuous rains. There are still 
found the barbarian races, with their blond hair, their ruddy 
cheeks, their eternal youth. It is their lot to revive the greeh 
age of the world ; Rome was once renewed by jthe invasion of 
the men of the north ; and there was needed, too, a man of the 
north, a barbarian, to revive the history pf Rome. 
• " In my country," says Niebuhr, proudly, «* in the country 
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of the Dithmarsians, there has never been a serf." This small 
and energetic population maintained itself free to the seven* 
teenth centiMy^ against the great states which surround it* 
There, amijjbt such infinite revolutions, has the spirit of indi. 
vidual independence of the old Saxon tribes been preserved. 
The Germans, according to Tacitus, lived apart, and did not 
like to shut themselves up in towns. The Dithmarsians are 
still scattered about in villages. The feudal spirit of the middle 
ages never penetrated their marshes. They, with the Frisians^ 
are the best representatives of primitive Germany. 

The son of a celebrated orientalist, a man of the north, Nie* 
buhr, looked neither to the north nor to the east. He early left 
finances and politics? to turn his thoughts towards Rome. ,As 
soon as the Austrian armies had onc^ more thrown Italy open 
to the Germans, in 1815, he also took the field, and commenced 
his successful invasion. His first victory, like that of the great 
Theodoric, was at Verona. He had scarcely entered that city, 
when, in its library, he put his hand upon the manuscript of the 
Institutes of Gains, which Jiad been lying there for so many 
years unnoticed, unknown. Thence he victoriously advanced 
to Rome, bearing with him, as spolia opma^ the precious pa- 
limpsest, and bearded the abb^ Mai in the very Vatican. 

And doubtless, the triumphant barbarian had claims upon a 
city to which he brought back its ancient laws in all the purity 
of their primitive text. He took possession of Rome by right 
of occupation, txinquam in rem nullius, and set up his pratorium 
in the theatre of Marcellus. Issuing thence, day after day for 
four years, he daringly rummaged the old city, and questioned 
it, and distributed it, like a master, among the races who found- 
ed it ; now to the Etruscans, now to the Latins.f He stirred up 
the dust of the kings of Rome, and dissipated the shadows which 
had for so many centuries played before the eyes of mankind. 
Italy looked on and groaned ; but the prediction was to be ac- 
complished, as in the time of Alaric: Barharus / heul d- 
neres .... ossa Qvirini, nefas videre ! dissipabit insolens. 

He has destroyed, but he has also reconstructed ; reconstruct- 
ed, as he might, doubtless : his book is as the Forum hoarium, 
so imposing with all its monuments, well or ill-restored. You 
often feel the Gothic hand, but it is always wonderful to see 
with what power the barbarian raises these enormous ruins. 

* Director of the -bank of Copenhagen ; counsellor to the king of Prussia. 

t Whatever the mutations of opinion in Niebuhr, it is his glory, so far back 
as 1813, (twelve years before the appearance of Thierry's admkable.wcirk,) 
to have thoroughly appreciated the importance of the question of races. «» 
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It must lie admitted, Niebuhr knew antiquity as antiquity did 
not always know itself. What, compared with him, are Plu- 
tarch and many other Greeks, in the comprehension of the rude 
genius ot the primitive a^es ? He all the better understands 
ancient barbarian Rome, mat he bore something of her in him- 
self. He is as one of the long-haired authors of the Salic law, 
Wisogast or Windogast, who, baring gained the right of citi- 
zenship, sits with the sage Coruncanius, the subtle S^vola, and 
old Cato. Do not venture to attack thb colleague of the decem- 
virs, or to speak lightly of him. 

And now that this great man himself is no more, he has left 
in his city of Rome a Grermaii colony, who have just completed 
the inventory and description of their conquest.* 

And we, Frenchmen, shgid we not claim some porticm of this 
Rome, which once was ours ? The long and broad German 
sword is heavy, no doubt ; but is not that of France of keener 
edge ? For my part, I could not consent to remain silent ; even 
in the first pages of my work, where alone I encounter that of 
Niebuhr, I have not servilely followed him ; I have often stood 
aloof from his audacious hypotheses. I know that it b often 
impossible to present a serious history of an age, almost all the 
monuments of which have perished. Italy furnished the idea, 
Grermany the sap and the life. What remains for France to 
supply ? Method, perhaps, and exposition. A complete expo- 
sition of the development of a nation throws light also upon its 
cradle. To discover origins, we should not, perhaps, always 
grope about in the darkness which surrounds them, but stand 
amid the light of better known periods, and direct that light 
upon the uncertain periods. In other words, we can only judge 
of an organized body by its ensemble ; the knowledge of its 
parts, and of their harmonious proportions, can. merely author- 
ize induction as to that which is and always will be wanting. 

What I have said here must only be understood of the fipgi 
four centuries of Rome. As to those which follow, up to th^ 
end of the republic, all has to be done. Germany Tumishes no 
aid. There still remains to be told, what we think we know, 
and what we know we know not, as to what men Hannibal and 
Caesar were ; how, from Scipio to Marcus Aurelius, Rome was 
conquered by Greece and the East, which she thought to con- 
quer. There still remains to be followed, in its devouring pro- 
gress, from the Gracchi to Marius, from Marius to Pompey and 

* Description of RonUf by MM. Bunsen, Gherazd, &c., fint volttme, g^o- 
logHal and phya^d part. 
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Cicero, the power of the equestrian order, of that usurious i 
tocracy which depopulated Italy, and then, by degrees, the 
provinces ; usurping all estates, and having them cultivated by 
slaves, or leaving them in pasture. 

As to the empire, its history turns upon four points: the 
last development of Roman law; the first development of 
Christianity, considered in itself, and in its struggle with the 
philosophy of Alexandria ; and, finally, the contest between 
the Roman genius and the German genius. However great 
my admiration of the subtle erudition of Gibbon, I will venture 
to say that these four points have been but touched upon in his 
immense work. 

There are in this first part of my work various unavoidable 
hiatus, and several which are intentional. I have often spoken 
of slavery, but not sufficiently ; I have scarcely indicated the 
points of departure of Roman laws, and that of Latin literature. 
These developments will more fitly find a place in the second 
part. It was enough for me here to point out the unity of the 
finest life of a people that ever was. One word as to thw unity, 
and as to the divisions of which it is susceptible. 

Roman civilization has three ages. The Italian, or national 
age, ends with Cato the elder. The Greek age, commenced 
under the influence of the Scipios, produces as its firuit in liter- 
ature, the age of Augustus ; in philosophy, Marcus Aurelius. 
Lastly, the Oriental spirit introduced into Rome, more slowly 
and with far greater difficulty, ends with vanquishing the 
conquerors of the East, and imposing its gods upon them. 
Cybele is brought to Italy so early as tne second Punic war, 
but four hundred years more elapse, ere two Syrians, Heliogabu- 
lus and Alex^der Severus, establish the gods of their country. 
Another century passes ere Christianity, with Constantino, takes 
possession of the empire. 

The political history of Rome, that of the Roman city, 
allows of an analogous division. 1. In the first epoch the city 
forms and organizes itself by the levelling and mingling of the 
two nations, contained within its walls — patricians and plebe- 
ians ; the work is completed about the year 350 before the 
Christian era. 2. In the second epoch, the empire forms itself 
by conquest, by the mingling and levelling of all foreign 
nations; the empire is formed, but the city is dissolved, and 
loses its identity. Ug to the wars of Numantia and Numidia 
inclusive, or, if you prefer it, until the social war, (about a hun- 
dred years b. c.,) Rome subjects .the world, and gains subjects; 
6rom the social or Italian war, she makes Romans, citizens* 
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The Italians having onbe hroken down the gates of the city^ 
every people gradually enters it. 

The ordinary division into the RepubHe and the Empire, has, 
however, one great advantage. The moment in which Rome 
ceases to fluctuate between several chiefs, m order to obey one 
sole general or emperor, coincides with the Christian era. The 
empire unites and settles, as if to receive with more collected 
earnestness the Word of Judea and of Greece. This Word 
bears within it life and death; like that terrible liquor, of 
which one single drop killed Alexander, and which neither 
steel nor diamond could hold ; it must needs spread ; it bursts 
its vase, it dissolves the city which receives it. At the same ^ 
time that, by the proscription of the Roman aristocracy and the 
equality of the civil law, the imperial levelling begins, the 
Christian levelling gradually and silently gains ground. The 
invisible repuUic rises upon the - ruins of the other, which 
knows not of it — ^Jesus Christ dies under Tiberiui. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ASPECT OF BOMB ILND OF MODEBN LATIDV. 

Fbom the summit of the Apennines, whose long cham, 
extending from Lombardy to Sicily, forms, as it wese, the 
backbone of Italy, descend towards the west two deep and 
rapid rivers — the Tiber, and the Anio— Twere, Teverane ; they 
unite in order then to fall together into the sea. In a remote 
antiquity, the lands situate to the north of the Tiber and the 
south of the Anio were occupied by two civilized nations — ^the 
Tusci and the Osci, or Ausonii. Between the two rivers and 
the«^two nations, the barbarian and warlike country of the 
Safclnes stretched in the form of a lance-head towards the sea. 
It was towards the point of this delta, that, seven or eignt hun- 
dred years before our era, Rome arose, that great Italian city, 
which, unfolding its bosom to the various races by which it 
was surrounded, subjected Italy by Latium, and by Italy the 
world. 

This country is now depopulated ; of the thirty-five tribes,, 
the majority are scarce represented by a h^f-ruined viUa** 
Although Rome is still a great city, the desert commences 
within Its very walls. The foxes that hid^ themselves all day 
in the ruins of the P&latine hill, go at night to drink in the 
Velabrum.f The flocks of goats, the great oxen, the half- wild 
horses you meet there, in the very midst of the noise and 
liteury of a mddem capital, recall to you the solitude which 
surrounds the city. If you pass the gates, direct your steps 

• BoMtetten, Foyore fir U tkiiUre d»9 9ix dirmkrt Uwet d€ fBnriie. 
^ Id. a. 19. 
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towards one of the blue summits whieh crown thb melancholy 
landscape, and follow, across the Pontine marshes, the inde- 
structible Appian way, you will find tombs, aqueducts, perhaps 
even some deserted farm, with its monumental arches ) but no 
cultivation, no movement, no life ; at distances, a flock, guarded 
by a ferocious dog, which flies upon the passers-by like a wolf, 
or a buflalo, raising its black head above the marshes, while, in 
the east, flocks of rooks stoop from the mountains with hoarse 
croakings. If you turn towards Ostia or Adea, you will 
probably see a few miserable creatures . in rags, hideously 
meager, and trembling with ague. In the beginning of the 
present century, a traveller found in Ostia no other population 
than three old women who were taking care of the town during 
the summer. His young guide, a boy of fifteen, who shared bus 
provisions, said to him, £s eye glittering with fever : *' And I 
too know what meat is ; I tasted it once."* 

Amidst this misery and desolation, the country preserves a 
character singularly grand and imposing. Those lakes upon 
mounta^s, in a frame, as it were, of beautiful beeches and 
superb *oaks ; that Nemi, the mirror of the Tauric Diana, 
speculum DiatuB ; that Albano, the antique seat of the religions 
of Latium ; those heights, which command the plain on every 
side, form a crown worthy of Rome. It is from Afonte Musino, 
the ara mutuB of the Etruscansf — ^it is from its dark and gloomy 
grove that you should contemplate the Poussin landscape. In 
days of storm, more especially when the heavy sirocco weighs 
down upon the plain, and the dust rises in whirling eddies, then 
does the capital of the world appear in all her sombre majesty. 

When you have passed the Piazza del Popolo, and the Ecyp- 
tian obelisk which adorns it, yon will proceed down the long 
and inoumful Strada del Ck>rso, which yet is the most animated 
street in Rome. Follow it to the Capitol ; mount the Senators' 
palace between the statue of Marcus Aurelius and the trophies 
of Marius, and you find yourself in the very asylum of Romu- 
lus, intermontium. This elevated spot separates the town of the 
living from the town of the dead. In the first, which covers 
the ancient Campus Martins, you distinguish the colunms of 
Trajan and Antoninus, the Pantheon, and the most daring 
edifice of the modem world. Saint Peter's. ' 

Turn : under youjr feet you behold the Forum, the FSt 

* Bonstetten, Voyage 9ur le thidtre des six demiera livret de VEneide. 
t See, reflpecting thu mountain, Sir W. Gell's Topography of <Ae Enm- 
r$n$ of Rome. 

2* 
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triumphaUsy and the modern hospital of the Consolation near 
the Tarpeian rock. Here are heaped up confusedly all the 
ruins, all the ages of antiquity ; the arches of Septimus Seve- 
rus and of Titus, the columns of Jupiter Tonans and of Con- 
cord. Beyoi^d, on the Palatine hills, are melancholy ruins, the 
sombre foundations of the imperial palaces. Further on,. still 
to the left, the enormous mass of the Coliseum. This unique 
spectacle drew a cry of admiration and horror irom the philoso- 
pher, Montaigne.* 

* " M. de Montaigne observed : / that there is nothing to be seen of aor 
cient Rome but the sky under which it bad risen and stood, and the ooUine 
of its form ; that the knowledge he had of it was altogether abstract and 
contemplative, no image of it remaining to satisfy the senses ; that those who 
said that the rains of Rome at least remained, said more than they were 
warranted in saying ; for the ruins of so stupendous and awl'ul a fabric would 
enforce more honor and reverence for its memory ; nothing, he said, remained 
of Rome but its sepulchre. The world, in hatred of its long domination, had 
fiist destroyed and broken in pieces the various parts of this wondrous body ; 
and then, finding that, even though prostrate and dead, its disfigured remains 
still filled them with fear and hate, they buried the ruins itself ; that the 
few indications of what it had been, which still tottered above fts grave, 
fortune had permitted to remain there, as some evidence of the infinite great- 
ness which so many ages, so many intestine and parricidal blows, and the 
never-ending conspiracy of the world against it, had not been able entirely 
to extinguish ; but that, in all probability, even the disfigured members that 
did remain, were the least worthy of all those that had existed, the malig- 
nant fury of the enemies of that immortal glory having impelled them to 
destroy, in the first instance, that which was finest and most worthy of pres- 
ervation in the imperial city ; that the buildings in this bastard Rome, which 
the modems were raising upon, or appending to, the glorious structures of the 
antique world, though they sufficed enough to excite the admiration of the 
present age, yet seemed to him to bear a close resemblance to those nests, 
which the rooks and tlie swallows c(^struct upon the roo& and walls of the 
churches in France, which the Huguenots have demolished. Nay, when he 
considered the space which this tomb occupies, he feared that the leal extent, 
even of that, was not known ; he doubted whether the greater portion of the 
grave itself had not been buried ; it appeared to him that the enormous pile 
which, yean ago, was formed merely of such miserable diggings-up, as bits 
of tiles and broken pots, a pile which had attained the height and size of 
many natural mountains,* (for he considered it to be as high as the hill of 
Gurson, and twice as large,) was an ex|H:es8 ordinance of fate, to let the 
worid thoroughly understand, by this strange and amazing proof of grandeur, 
how surpassing was the glory and pre-eminence of the city against which 
they had conspired. He said he could not at all comprehend, when he saw 
the limited space of some of these seven hills, especially the most famous, 
such as the Capitoline and the Palatine, how they could have held so great 
a number of buildings as have been ascribed to them. Merely looking at the 
remains of the Temple of Peace, the site of the Forum Ramauum, the mint 

* The Mont4 Tutacto. 
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The o<4o6sal amphitheatre, {Cohseumi^ where so many ChnS" 
tians have sofiered martyrdom, eflkces hy its grandeur •very 
Other human work. It is a monstrous mountain of stones, a 
hundred and fifly-seven feet high hy sixteen hundred and forty 
in circumference. This mountain, half ruined, but richlv dec* 
orated by nature, has its plants, its trees, its flowers. Modem 
barbarism has derived entire palaces from it, as from 'k quarry. 
The destination ^ this monument of murder, in which Trajan 
caused ten thousand captives to perish in a hundred days, is 
everywhere visible in its ruins ; you still see the two doors, jit 
one of which the living entered, while through the other they 
carried out the dead bodies, sanaoivaria, sandc^Uaria.* 

At the door of the Coliseum is the fountain wherein, ao- 
cording to tradition, gladiators were wont, after the combat, to 
wash their wounds. The pillar of this fountain was also the 
first mile-stone of the empire, all the roads of the Roman world 
were reckoned from this monument of sla^ry and death. 

of which look like a mighty mountain, just faDen asunder, he conkl hardly 
understand how t^o such c^jUfices could stand even on the whole space of the 
Capitoline hill, yet, besides these, there were on the hill twenty-five or thirty 
temples, besides a number of private houses. But, in truth, many of the 
conjectures which one has formed from pictures of the ancient city, are not 
at all borne out, when you get there, for even the site has undergone infinite 
changes ; some of the valleys are filled up, even the deepest of Uiem ; such, 
for instance, as the Velahrum^ which, on account of its lying so low, was 
selected as the mahi sewer of the city, and formed a water-couTM ; even 
this has now become as high as the other natural mountains which surround 
it, and this has solely been done by the gradual agglomeration of the ruins 
of old Rome ; so, the Monte Savello is nothing but the heaped-up ruins of 
part of the theatre of Marcellus. He fully believed that an ancient Roman, 
could one be brought back, woald not be able to recognise the place. It has 
more than once happened that, after digging a long way down, the workmen 
have come to the top of some high column, which still remained standing on 
its base far beneath. The nsodern architects never think of looking for any 
other foundation fin: their houses than the tops of old buildings,, the roofii of 
which ordinarily form the floors of nK>dem cellars, deeming it no Vay neces- 
sary to make any examination as to the foundation of the old edifice itself, 
or the stability of its walls ; they securely base their own structure upon the 
ruined tops of the structure below, just as chance has happened to dispose 
them during the lapse of ages, and here they raise their modem palaces, as 
firm and safe as though the foundations were solid rocks. There are many 
whole streets that stand above the old ones full thuty feet' " — Montaigne*9 
Journey to Italy, by Hazlitt, p. 571. 

" On arriving, I fell on my knees, raised my hands to heaven, and ex- 
dahned : * Hail, holy Rome, made holy by the holy martyrs, and by the 
blood which has been spilt here.' " — Miehelefa Life of LtUker, EuKonAN 

LiBAAKr. 

* Passio SS. PerpettMB et FelieitatUf c. 10, apod Rainard. See also 
Sidonis Apollinar. ep. 2. 
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, BeyoQi the GoUseum and MouQt Palatine, jmd beyond the 
AVeii|me, Rome is prolonged by its tombs* Th^re you find the 
subterranean sepulchfe of fhe Scipios, the pyramid of Cestius, 
the tower of Cecilia Meteila, and the cataoom&s, the asyluo^' 
and tomb of the martyrs, yv:hich, it is said, extend breath Rome, 
and evaa beneath the b^ of the Tiber."" ^ - 

Contenl))tatQd thus from the Capitol, this tragic city readily 
presents^ in its principal monuments, the progBes»and imity of 
its history. -The Forum exhibits to you the repiiklic ; the 
Pantheon of Augustus and Agrippa, the reunion of all nations, 
and the gods of the ancient world in one empire and one tem- 
ple. This monument of the central epoch of Roman history 
occupies the central point of Rome, while, at the two extremi- 
ties, you behold in the Coliseum the first struggles of Chris- 
tianity, and in the church of Saint Peter, its triumph and 
domination.f 



CHAPTER II. 

DESCRIPTION OF ITALY. 

Beautiful Italy, between the glaciers of the Alps and the 
fires of Vesuvius and of Etna, seems thrown in the centre of 
the Mediterrianean, as a prey to the elements and to the races 
of men. While the snows of the Alps and the Apennines con- 
tinually threaten to fiood the northern part, the lands of the 
south are buried beneath the lava of the volcanoes, ot over- 
thrown by internal convulsions. 

A thing .apparently contradictory, this country, celebrated 
for the pifrity of its sky, is that, of all Europe, where the earth 
receives the greatest quantity of rain-water.J The reason is, 
that the rain here scarcely ever falls but in great storms. The 
slopes are abrupt ; let but one day's heat melt the snow on the 

* See Let Catacomhe* de Rome, See also d'Agincourt, Hi9U de Vart 
par lee Monumens. 

• t Livy, V. 54. See further, as to the advantages and disadvautages of the 
position of Rome, Godtbe, Autobig. 3, 1 ; the work of Mesns. Buusea and 
Gherard on Rome ; Breislak. Physic, and Lytholog. Travels, ii. 246, (as to 
the geological character of the soil.) Pliny, iii. 6 ; xxxvil 77 ; M^moires de 
Na|wMoD, iil: Memorial of St Helena, Sept 1816. 
X MicaU,213. 
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mountains, a brook which .scarce trickled or er a strfad two 
hundred feet wide, beooines a torrent, overflowing its kpnks. 
Jn the fourteenth century, a storfn of rain well-niffh swept 
away the ci^'of Flojrence. All the rivers of Italy oear this 
character or capricious violence ; all wash down from the 
mountains a slim&which gradually rai^s their beds, aiyi would 
spread them over the adjacent plains^ if they were not sopported 
by dikes. The sea itself seems, in several places, threatening 
to invade' the lands on the western coast. While it has retired 
from Ravenna and Adria,* it is daily filling up the port of Leg- 
horn with sand, and when the southern wmd blows, refuses to 
receive the tributary streams ;t this, perhaps, would render it im- 
possible ever to drain the Maremma and the Poi^ine marshes.^ 

But it is J^ombardy especially which is menaced by the wa*- 
ters.§ The Po is above the level of the house-tops of rerrara.| 
As soon as the waters rise above the ordinary level, the entire 
pofmlatioQ fly to the dikes ; the inhabitants of this district are 
engineers, under pain of death. 

Northern Italy is a basin enclosed by the Alps, and travelled 
^ by the Po ; several great rivers, which descend flrom the moun- 
tains, the Tesino, the Adda, &c., all contribute to swell the Po» 
and give to it a character of change axid of temporary fury, 
which one would not expect to find in a stream which waters 
such flat plains. This <K)untry owes to the slime of so many 
rivers an.extraoidinary fertility .T But the rice fields which you 

* A TiUage near RaTenna ia caDed Clamt, Tti»port of Adiia if bow 
aight leagaea inlaiid. 

t' The directkm and distribatioa of tbo waten, tho ahrapt yariationa of 
beds, the whole economy of irrigation occupied an important place in Roman 
legisAation, Tacit Annal. 1 : <* It was next proposed to the senate, bvAr* 
rantius'and Meios, whether, in order to restrain the orerflowing of the Tiber, 
a new coone should he given to the riyeis and lakes by which it was swelled ; 
upon this-'^estiou the depsties of several cities and colonies were heard. 
The Florentines besought that the bed of the Ct&nis might not be turned into 
their river Amuit; for that the same would prove their utter nun. A similar 
objection was urged by the Interamnates, since the most fruitful plains ia 
Italy would be lost if, according to the project, the Nar, branched out into a 
livulet, overflowed them ; nor did the Reatinians fail to remonstrate against 
stopping the outlets of the lake VeHmis into the Nar ; for, they said, it would 
Vvei^ow the adjacent country." 

t Vitruyius, in common with some modem writers, considers that the 
Fontme marshes have no flow because they are below the level of the sea. 

4 Ramnazini, De Fontibus Muthnensibus. Near Modena, and in Sidly, 
there are volcanoes which throw up mod. 

H Prony, Arekiteeture Hydraulique, 

T See, on the peculiar fertiHty of Italy, Pliny, xviii. 9,18; ColmiMlla,eL 
3 ; Diekson'a Roman Agricuh. 1. 
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meet Vith in every direction, tell you that you are in one of the • 
niost«humid countries in the world. The utmost power of an 
Italian sun scarce suffices to heat the earth; nor can it at all 
produce the vine between Milan, and. the Po.* 

Throughout Lombardy, the towns stand in the plains, like 
the villages of the Celts, who founded them.^ The vegetabies of 
the north and the Celtic ac«ent, tell you as ifar a» BcSogna^ and 
beyond, that 5rou are in the midst of populations of «ortherii 
origin. > The sun is burning, the, vine essays' to climb the tree% 
but the horizon is ever closed in with snow. ^ * 

On leaving Liguria, the» entangled chains of Xhe Apennines, 
rising from the Ifust Alps, stretch to the soath the whole lengl^ 
of Italy ; and >eyond Italy, into Sidly, where they rise liigh as 
the Alps, in the enormous mass of Etna.f Thu6 ^le whole pe- 
ninsula is divided into two long strips of earth. Th^ eastern, 
the March of Anoooa, the Abruzzi, Apulia, is a land of secondi. ; 
ary, or more frequently, of- tertiary formation, identical pith 
that of Illyria and of the Morea, from which the. Adriatic «lone ^ 
separates it. The wtsstem side, on. the contrary,- (Tluscany, „ 
Latium, the Terra di Lavoro, Calabria,) ia a land everywhere ^ 
marked by the traces of, fire, a land which, but ibr the sea, 
Would form one country with Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily.:): 
Thus the Apennines not -only divide Italy ; they separate tvro 
vast geological systems, of which they are thft point of contact ; • ' 
their chain, in many places double, is the junct^nof tl^ borders 
of two basins, the one'of which Jias for its bed the Adriatic, the ' 
other the sea of Tuilcany.§ .* 

The aspect of the two. coasts of Italy is not lesf difierent than 
their .geological nature. Towards thfe Adriatic, there are mea- 
dow lands, forests, and iorrents, wHose course is always in a 
straight line, which- pass at a bound from the mountains ""to the 
sea, and which often cut off all communicatiott.|| The^e %)rrents 
mu$t have isolated and ^ept in a. barbarian state the sltepherds, * 
who in ancient times were the only inhabitants of their rugged ,* 
valleys. If we except Apulia, the temperature of this coast of 

* Sismondi, -Agrie. de Toscahe, p. 1*25. 

t At its base, Etna has a circumference of 100 miles.- Its extreme height* 
above the level of the sea is 10,484 feet 

t See Broccbi, G6oT. de Tltalie, and Bronx's geological map of Earope. ^ 

. § In the whole of the account of the physical character of Italy, I an^ 
sanctioned by th^ high authority of M. Elie de Beaumont • 

41 The March of Ancona is no exception. " The soil of -Picenum/' says 
Stiabo, (V.,) « if better for fruits than for grain." A portion, clea^d at an 
eariy period of its wood, has lost the common characteristic of this coast 
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^itsly IS «older. It is colder at Bologna than at Florenoe, al« 

' though both are under much the same latitude.* 

ITpon Ae coast of Tuscany, Latium, and the Campania, the 
principal rive^ leisurely meander through the wterior of the 
land; they are natural routes ; the Clanis and the Tiber lead 
from ^truria to Latium, the Liiis from Latium *to Campania. 
Despite the ravages of inundations and volcanoes, these fertile 
valleys invited agriculture, and seemed marked out to receive 
ypung nati(His, as in a cradle of com, wine, and olives. 

* When you past from Lombardy to Tuscany, the country as- - 
sumes a singularly picturesque character. The towns stand 

' UDon eminences, thevillages cling to the mountain sides like 

e%les' n^sts. ' The fields rise in terraces, in graduated slopes, 

which sustain the earth against the rapidity of the waters. The 

vine, mingling its foliage wkh that of the poplars and elms, 

hangs in clusters of varied grace. The pale Mye-iree modifies 

*in f xery jdire'ction the tints ; its light foliage commuificates to 

^the country a transparent and aerial aspect. Between Massa 

Vnd Pi€|]^ 8anta, where the road for several leagues traverses 

whole forests of olive-trees, you would almost fancy yourself in 

thft^lysiunwif Vii^il, 

In the more elevated regions, where the olive does not grow, 
rise thc^^chesnui, the robust oak, and even the pine. The fir is 
^ scarce met with b^ond the Al^s. From October to May, de- 
scend the hardy j^untaineers, leading their flocks to the Ma- 

* remma or'Vampagna of Rome ; returning in the summer to the 
mountains, where the grass continues fresh but short, under the 
shaile of the broad diesnuts. The flocks of the dusty plains of 
Apulia return every summer to the Abruzzi. The toll they 
jgay on entering the 'mountains was the readiest and clearest 
reveniS^ of the kingdom of Naples. It was one of the principal 
causes q£ the waf. between Louis XII. and Ferdinand the Cath- 
t)lic, (1524.) 

, Until we ent^ the kingdom of Nap^s, excepting the vine 
and the olrve, we scarcely meet with southern vegetation ; but 
onccf in th$ happy Campania, (Campania FeUxy) whole woods of 
orange-trees ^r^ to be seen. Here commence those plants of 
Africa which almost frighten us Europeans ; the palm, .the cac* 
tus, and the thorn*y aloe. The ancients placed upon this coast 

* the palace of Circe. The true Circe, with her terrors and her 
qpdiictions, is the nature of the south. It appears in this de- 
lightful countnr, under an aspect of unlimited power and homi- 

• At Bologna there is bat one Jhairest, at Florence twa^rSkmondi, u^ tujk 



.mdal violdooe. << See Naples, and then jile," sapr^tlp Italian ^ 
proverb ; and certainly, nowhere else are* life and death bn^ght 
into such abrupt and immediate contrast. In that t^nch^ted 
bay, amidst this heaven fallen upon eixrth, {un pezzo dicieh> 
caduio in terrHy) sleep the buried towns ^f Pompeii and liercu^ 
lapeum, while in the horizon i$ the incessantly smoking pyramid ^ 
of Vesuvius : at iU side the Phlegean fields, bristling with old ' 
craters ; in front,, the rock of Capri. . , 

Nothing ean give an accurate idea o£ the fertility of this ^ 
plain; it maintains five thousand iiihabita!nts,the square utile. 
So, when you have passed the gloomy defiles and deserts 4»f the 
Calabrian Syla,"' and deso^nd to th^ noble shores of Magna 
GrsBoa, to 'the ruins of Crotona and the site of Sybaris,f tRe 
vegetation i& so powerful, that grliss browsed in the .evening, 
springs up again ere the moftiing. . But it is mdire especially 
towards the poin^of Italy, quitting that forest of gigantic ches- 
nuts whieb crowns 3cylla, where one embraces at a glapce 
both Italy and Sicily, and the cblossal amphitheatre q6 Etna, 
which, covered with snow, bums like a perpetual 'altar in the 
centre of the Mediterranean ; it is then that^the traveller utters 
a cry of admiration, on reaching this sublime teriainationf to-the 
road he has pursued froiti the Alps. This valley of Reggio 
combines all sorts of recollections— of Ulysses and the Punic 
w4rs — Hannibal and the Arabs, and their conquerors, the Nor-- • 
mans ; but it is still more charming from its fresh breezes, and 
its t.i'ees laden with joranges. Sometimes, during the great 
heats, ^e currents stop, the sea rise? several feet, and if the air 
becomes thick and stormy, you see at daybreak everj objecj; on 
the two coasts reflected in the horizon, and nAiltiimed under 
colossal forms. This is what ia now called the fairy Morgana, 
{Fata Morgana.) . * • 

From Nicotera in Calabria, you already pbserVe Etna ; and 
by night, the flame of Stromboli is seen rising from the isles.* 
These two volcanoes, which, form a triangle with Vesuvius, ap- 
pear to communicate with it, and for the last two thousand years, 
the eruptions of Vesuvius and of Etna have always alternated.^ 
It is probable thaX they succeeded the extinct volcanoes of La- 
bium and Etruria. It would seem that a long tram of volcanic 

/ 

f The forest of Bratium, whence Rome and Syractue deiived the materi- 
als for their fleets. The vast wood extendmg between Paula and Castcovil- 
lari, a distance of twenty-five miles, has no other inhalHtants tha^ w^et 
and wild boars. 

t See, S^jour d'un officier Fran^ais en Calabre, de 1807 ii ISIO."^ 

X Except those of \G^ and 177& 
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matter iktto^s under the soil, fVom the Po to Sicily.* Some 
leaAies from Piacenza, there has been found, underground, the 
gr Jy; city of Velia, the capital of thirty cities. The lakes of 
Thrasymene, of Brapciano, of Bolsena, and another in the Ci- 
minian forest, are the^ craters of volcanoes, and people have 
often seen, or thought they saw, beneath their waters, buried 
towns. Mount Albano, Mount Preneste, and those of the Her. 
nici, have thrown out flames.f From Naples to Cums alone, 
sixty-nine craters ane £>und4 These convulsions have more 
than once changed the aspect of the country in . the strangest 
ihanner. The Lucrine lake, once celebrated for its fish and 
na^umaqhea^ is now nothing but a marsh, partly filled up with 
t&e Monte-Nuovo, which was thrown up in 1538. On the 
other side of the Monte-Nuovo is Avemo, quern rum impwU 
volantesy and which, on the contrary, is now limpid and full of 
fish, w ^ • 

Herculaneum is buried beneath a mass ninety-two feet in 
depth; ' To produce such a heap, it would almost seem that Ve- 
suvius itself must hafve been projected into the air. We have 
precise details as^o severaj eruptions ; among others, that of 
17W.§ On the 12th of June, from ten in the evening to four in 
the morning, the lava descended to the sea, in a stream 12,000 
§eei long, and 1500 feet wide, and ran intd it to the length of 
siJE^ fathoms. The volcano vomited forth matter equivalent to a 
cube of 2,804,440 fathoms. The town of Torre del Greco, in- 
habited by 15,000 persons, was overthrown ; at ten or twelve 
miles from Vesuvius, at micT-day, people had to walk by the 
light of topches. The ashes lay 14^ inches deep for three miles 
around the mountain. The flames .and smoke rose seven times 
higher than the volcano. || Then came a fortnight of impetuous 
fain, which carried every thing before it — houses, trees, bridges, 
and roads ; killed men, animals, and tore up trees by the very 
roots, except pear-trees ^nd olives, which remained green and 
vigorous. 

These disasters are nothing, however, compared with the fear- 
fal earthquake of 1783, in which Calabria thought itself about 
to be overwhelmed. Towns and villages crumbled away, moun- 
tains were thrown down ; populations fleeing from the heights, 

* According to the conjectare of Spallanzani. 

t See the learned memoir of M. Pelet-Radel, on the veracity of Dionymis 
of %dicarniiflBi]8. 
X Breislak, Voyage Phys. et Lithol. dans la Campagnie, i. 18. 
§ Id. ih. 

I See de Bach, Jonmal de phymque, An. vii. * 
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took refuge on the coast : the sea 'quitted its bed, and*ingulfed 
them. The number of killed was estimated" at fort^ thousand.* 



CHAPTER III. 

v ■ 

THE PELASGIANS. 

With the ante-historical revolutions of the volcanoes of Etru- 
ria and Latium, Lemnos, Samothrace, and many islands of the- 
Mediterranean, analogous convulsions correspond in the history 
of nations. With this old world of exhausted craters, and ex- 
tinct volcanoes, is buried a world of lost nations, a fossil race, 
so to speak, of whom criticism has exhumed and united a few 
bones. This race is no less than that of the founders of the Ital- 
ian society. 

The civilization of Italy is the work neither of the Iberian 
population of Lygurs, nor of the Umbrian Celts, still less that of * 
the Slaves, Venetes or Vendes, not even of the Hellenic colcmies 
which, a few centuries before the Christian era, established 
themselves in the south of Italy. It appears to have had as its 
principal author, the unfortunate race of the Pelasgians, elder 
sister to the Hellenic race, equally proscribed and persecuted 
throughout the world, both by the Hellenes and by the barba- 
^ rians. It was, it would seem, the Pelasgians who brought into 
Italy, as into Attica, the stone of the domestic hearth, {hestiUj 
vesta,) and the stone of limits, (zetis herkeios,) the foundation of 
property. Upon this double base arose, as we hope to prove, the 
edifice of the civil law, the great and distinctive originality of 
Italy. 

Whatever opinion may be adopted as to the migrations of the 
Pelasgians, it appears evident that many centuries before our 
era, they governed all the countries situated upon the Mediter- 
ranean from Etruria to the Bosphorus. In Arcadia, Argolis, and 
Attica, in Etruria and Latium, perhaps in Spain, they have left 
indestructible monuments ; walls formed of enormous blocks, 
which seem heaped up by the hands of giants. These works 
are called, from the name of a Pelasgic tribe, cyclopian. Rough 
and unformed in the enclosure of Tyrinthum, in. the construc- 
tions of Arcadia, of Argolis, and the country of the Hemici, tHese 

* See Vicenzio, Dolomiea, Hamilton, &^ 
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monstrous blocks are squared in the apparently more modern 
walls of the Etruscan cities. Thos^etemal ramparts have in- 
difierently received all generations within their circuit ; no 
revolution has shaken them. Firm as mountains, they seem 
to bear with derision the superstructures of the Goths and Ro* 
mans, which crumble away at their feet. 

Before the Hellenes, the Pelasgi occupied all Greece as far as 
the Strymon,* comprising thus all the Arcadian, Argive, the 
Thessalian, Macedonian, Epirote tribes. The principal sane- 
tuary of these Pelasgi was in the forest of Dodona, where the 
prophetic dove rendered her oracles from the summit of a sacred 
column. Other Pelasgi occupied the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Samothrace, the centre of their religion in the East. Thence 
they extended along the coast of Asia, in the countries after- 
wards called Caria, iEolia, Ionia, and aa far as the Hellespont. 
Upon this coast, facing Samothrace, arose Troy, the great Pe. 
lasgic town, whose founder, Dardanus, arriving, according to 
various traditions, from Arcadia, from Samothrace, or from the 
Italian town of Cortona, formed by these fabulous migrations a 
symbol of the identity of all the Pelasgic tribes. 

Nearly all the coasts of Italy had been colonized by Pelasgi ; 
first by the Arcadian Pelasgi, (iEnotriaus and Peucetians,) then 
by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, (Lydians.) Driving out the Siculi, 
the ancient inhabitants of the country,f to the island which has 
assumed their name, or readily identifying themselves with 
them, from the analogy of manners and language,^ driving 
other of the ancient inhabitants into the mountains, they founded 
upon the coasts the towns of Coere and Tarquinii, Ravenna, and 
Spina, the ancient Venice of the Adriatic. Upon the coast of 
Latium, the Argive A rdea, with its king Turnus or Tyrrhenus, 
and Antium built by a brother of the founders of A rdea and 
Rome,§ appear to have been Pelasgic settlements, as well as 
Spanish Saguntum, a colony of A rdea. Near Salerno, the 
great medical school of the middle ages, the temple of the Ar- 
give Juno, founded by Jason, the Pelasgic god of medicine, || in- 
dicates, perhaps, .that the adjacent towns, Herculaneum, Pom- 
peii, and Marcina, are of Tyrrhenian origin. Facing these 
towns, we find the Pelasgic Teleboauis at Capri, and even upon 

♦ See Herod, i. 57 ; ii. 51 ; vi. 137 ; viii. 44. -fischylus, Sappl. v. 248 ; 
Thucyd. ii. 99 ; vi. 2 ; Aristot. Polit vii. 10. Dion. Halic. i. Strabo, v. vi. 

t Sicelus, Italus, the same name, like ScAXo;, 'EXX^v* and Latinos, Lakin- 
fan. Niebuhr. 

t Pausanias identifies the Slcnli with the Pelasgi. 

§ Dionys. ilalic. L || Strabo, v. Creuzer, ii. 314. 
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the river Tiber. Tibur, Falerii, and other towns were founded 
by Argive Siculi, that is to say, probably by Pelasgi. 

According to tradition, they had built twelve towns in Etru- 
ria, twelve upon the banks of the Po, and twelve to the south of 
the Tiber. It is thus that in Pelagosionian Attica we find 
twelve tribes, twelve townships, twelve cities, and one Areopa- 
gus, whose -first judges were twelve gods. In Greece, the 
Thessalian Amphictyonic council, in Asia, those of the Jj^lu 
ans and lonians, were each composed of twelve towns. There 
were the same analogies in the names as in the numbers. 
In Asia, in Thessaly, and in Italy, we find the Pelasgic town 
of Larissa. Alexander, the Molossian, unfortunately for him- 
self, found in Magna-Grecia the river Acheron and the town 
Pandosia, which he had lefl in Epirus. In Italy, as in Epirus, 
there was a Chaonia. In the Epirote Chaonia had reigned a 
son of the Thessalian Pyrrhus and the Trojan Andromache. 

One is astonished to find a race, spread over so many coun- 
tries, entirely disappear from history. Its various tribes either 
perish or are fused with foreign nations, or at least lose their 
names. There is no example of a destruction so complete. 
An inexpiable malediction is attached to this people ; all that 
their enemies relate of them is ominous and bloody. It is the 
women of Lemnos who, in one night, strangle their husbands ; 
it is the inhabitants of Agylla who stone the Phocian prisoners. 
Perhaps we may explain this disappearance of the Pelasgii, and 
the hostile tone of the Greek historians in reference to them, by 
the scorn and hatred which heroic, tribes entertained for the ag- 
ricultural and industrial populations who had preceded them. 

This was, in fact, the character of the Pelasgi. They adored 
the subterrene gods who guarded the treasures of the earth ; 
agriculturists and miners, they sought in the earth gold or com. 
These new arts were odious to barbarians ; in their eyes, all 
industry which they do not understand is magic. The initia- 
tions which admitted men to the various corporations of artisans, 
aided by their mystery the most odious accusations. The 
magic worship of flames, that mysterious agent of industry, 
that violent action of human will upon nature, that mixture, 
that sullying of the sacred elements, those traditions of serpent- 
gods and men-dragons of the East who worked their deeds by 
fire and magic, all this terrified the imagination of the heroic 
tribes. They had but their sword wherewith to oppose the un- 
known powers of which their enemies disposed, and therefore 
they everywhere made use of the sword. It was said that the 
Telchines of Sicyon, of Beotia, Crete, Rhodes, and Lycia, could 
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at will pour the mortal waters of Styx over t>lant8 and animals.* 
Like the witches of the middle ages, (^iX/u, to charm^foMcU 
naie,) they predicted and raised teropests.f They pretended to 
cure maladies ; could they not also inflict them on those whom 
the7 hated ? The Cabiri of Lfcmnoe, of Samothrace, and Mace- 
donia, (the same name designated the gods and their worship- 
pars,) were smiths suid miners, like the Cyclops of Peloponnetusy 
of Thrace, of Asia Minor, and of Sicily, who penetrate, the 
lamps fixed on their foreheads, into the depths of the earth. 

Some derive the name of Cabiri from Kaiekh to bum ; others 
from the Cabirim, tho strong men of Persia, who acknowledged 
a smith for their liberator ; or from thn Hebrew Ckaberm^ as- 
sociates, (the cansentes or complices of Etruria.) What is cer- 
tain, is, that they adored the formidable powers who reside in 
the entrails of the earth. Kibir, hir^ still signifies the devil in 
the Maltese dialect, that curious wreck of the Punic language.^ 
The Cabirite gods were adored under the form of wide vases ; 
one of them was placed on each domestic hearth. The potter's 
art, thus sanctified by the Pelasgi, seemed to have been cursed 
in its principle by the Hellenes, in common with all industry. 
Daedalus, (that is to say, the skilful,) the potter, the smith, the 
architect, is everywhere represented fleeing, like Cain, the an- 
cestor of Tnbal-cain, the Hebrew Daedalus ; the murderer of 
his nephew, he withdraws to the island of Crete, and fabricates 
the cow of Pasiphae.§ He flees from the anger of Minos to 
Sicily and Italy, where he is welcomed and protected ; a sym- 
bol of the colonization of these countries by the industripus Pe- 
lasgi, and of their adventurous expeditions. Prometheus, the 
inventor of arts, is nailed to mount Caucasus by the usurper 
Jupiter, who has conquered the Pelasgic gods ; but the Titan 
predicts to him that his reign will end.|| Thus, in the middle 
ages, the oppressed Britons threatened their conquerors with the 
return of Arthur, and the fall of their domination. 

The industrious Pelasgi were ti*eated by the warlike races of 
antiquity, as the city of Tyre was by the Assyrians of Psalma- 
nazar and Nabuchodonosar, who twice furiously essayed to de- 
stroy it ; as, in the middle ages, were the industrious or com- 
mercial populations, the Jews, Moors, Provencals, and Lom- 



The gods seemed to lenguo with men against the Pelasgi. 
Those of Italy were doubtless struck, afler the volcanic convul- 

• Strabo, xiv. t Athen. Deipnos, vii. X Crenxer, il 

i See Hoeckh. tl ^schylue, Promttheut, ▼. jwMtm. 
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sions, by unprecedented scourges — a drought which burnt up the 
pastures, which dried up even the rivers ; destructive epidemics 
which caused mothers to miscarry, or to produce monsters. 
They accused themselves of having vowed to the Cabiri the 
tithe of all they produced, and yet of not having sacrificed the 
tenth of their children. The oracle claiming this fearful sacri- 
fice, the moral instinct revolted against the religion. The 
people rose everywhere, says Dionysius of Halicamassus, in 
defiance of their chiefs.* A crowd of men quitted Italy and 
spread over Greece and among the barbarians. These fugitives, 
everywhere pursued, became slaves in various countries. In 
Attica, the lonians made them construct the Cyclopean wall of 
the citadel. f The Pelasgi who remained in Italy were subject- 
ed, those of the north (Tyrrheni) by the barbarian people of the 
Rasena ; those of the south (iEnotrians and Peucetians) by the 
Hellenes,^ and especially by the Achean town of Sybaris.^ 
The analogy of language caused them to adopt the Greek with- 
out difficulty ; and even when Lucania and Brutium fell under 
the yoke of the Sabellini or Samnites, they spoke indifferently' 
the Oscic and the Greek. Yet this unfortunate population of 
BnOii, (u e., revolted slaves, )1| descended in a great measure 
from the Pelasgi, remained almost always in a state of depend- 
ence. Slaves of the Greeks, then of the Lucanian Samnites, 
they were condemned by Rome, in punishment of their alliance 
with Hannibal, to fulfil ibrever servile offices in the consuls' 
establishments, to be- carriers of water and hewers of wood. IT 
Yet Rome might have remembered that lier own origin was also 
Pelasgic. Did she not herself pretend that, after the fall of 
Troy, iEneas brought into Latium the penates, bound in fillets, 
and the eternal fire of Vesta ?** Did she not honor the sacred 
island of Samothrace as her mother ;f f so that the victory of 
Rome over the Hellenic world seemed the tardy vengeance of 
the Pelasgi ? The ^Eneid celebrates this victory. The poet 
of Tyrrhenian Mantua:j::j: deplores the downfall of Troy, and 
sings its restoration in the foundation of Rome, as Homer had 
celebrated in the Iliad the victory of the Hellenes and the fall 
of the great Pelasgic city. 

. * Dionys. i. t Herod, vi. Pausgn. Attic, 

t The slaves of the Haliots were called Pelasgi ; Steph. Bruz. in verho, • 
^ Strabo, vi. || Id. ib. Diod. xvL Festos, verbo brutates. 

T Appian, Bello. Harmih. sub. fin, ** Creuzer, ii. 312. 

tt Flmy, ii. Serv. ad Mil iiL 12. tt Mantua was an Etmscan colony 
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CHAPTER It. 

OSCANS ^LATINS, SABINBS. 

" Circe," says Hesiod,* " had by Ulysses two sons. Latinos 
and Ayrios, (the barbarian,) who, from the depths of the sacred 
isles, governed the celebrated race of the Tyrrheniiins" I would 
interpret this passage in the following manner : From the Pe- 
lasgic navigators and magicians (i. e,, industrials) sprang the 
two great Italian societies, the Osd (of whom the Latins are a 
tribe) and the Tusci or Etruscans. Circe, daughter of the sun, 
has all the characteristics of a Pelasgic Telchine. The poet 
represents her to us near a great fire, seldom useful in a warm 
country, unless for an industrial purpose ; she is spinning or 
preparing • potent drinks.f The prudent Ulysses, an indefati- 
gable navigator, is not the original hero of the warlike tribes 
who replaced the Pelasgi in Greece ; it is a type which they 
must have borrowed from thedr predecessors the Pelasgi. Who, 
before the Pelasgi, (Siculi, iEnotrians, Peucetians, Tyrrhenians,) 
were the inhabitants of Italy ? Amid the many conjectures, 
we will offer also our own, which have, at least, the advantage 
of simplicity and coherence. The first Italians must have been < 
the Opiciy. men of the earth,. {ops,)i;. autochthones, aborigines. 
Opici, opsci, contracted, becomes Osci,^ and with various aspi- 
rations, casci, (ancienis,)\\ which comes to the meaning of autoch- 
thones, Volsci and Fatisci,^ finally, by extension of Osd, Ansa- 
nii, Aurunci, If this name opid does not designate a race, it at 
least certainly comprehends peoples of the same language, the 
ancient inhabitants of the plains of Latium and Campania, more 
or less mixed with the Pelasgi and the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, distinguished by the name of Sabini, SabelU, Samnites, 

• Theog. V. 1111-1115. t Toff. Mn. vil 

t See Buttmann Lexilogufutr Homer umi Hetiod, yeifoo 'Ainiyyata. 

^ Festus. 

P Ennios, Sanfeius in Serv. ^n. i. 10. Casci vocati sunt, qnos posteri abo- 
rigines nominaverunt ; v. Colunma ad fragm. Ennii, p. 14» ed. Hess. As to 
the identity of the Volsci, Equi, and Falisci, see Varro, de lift, Lat. vi. 3. 

^ Coriadini (ii. 9) establishes that Pometia, or Sussea Pometia, the capital 
of the Volsci, was also called Cammena, that is to say, ancient, according to 
Enuius, Ausona, Auruncia, an additionsd proof of the identity of the Oaci or 
Ausonians, with the Voisci. See also Diony. Fr. iv. ; Serv. ^n. viL 627 ; 
Festus, verb, Ausonia. 
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(fauvtrat, men of the javelin.* These populations, in fact, 
adored the god of death and war under the form of a javelin. 
Thus the people of the Oscic tongue were divided into two 
tribes, which I shall compare to the Dorians and lonians of 
Greece, the Sabelli, shepherds of the mountains, and the Opici 
or Osci, laborers of the plain.f The establishment of the Hel- 
lenic colonies, and the invasion of the Sabelli, who gradually 
descended from the Apennines, more and more limited the coun- 
try of the Ausonians, Osci, or Opici ; and from the time of 
Alexander,:|: the name of Opica appears confined to Campania 
and Latium. In the time of Cato, Oscan was synonymous with 
barbarian. Still the Oscic language predominated over the en- 
tire south up to the gates of the Greek colonies. Although a 
Latin§ author appears to distinguish the Roman dialect from the 
Oscic, this language was clearly understood at Rome, since the 
farces called Atelkmes were delivered in it. 

The language of a people is the most important monument of 
its history. It is more especially by this it is classed in such or 
such a division of the human species. The Oscic, Sabine, and 
Latin languages were united by the strictest analogy. The few 
words which have been preserved of the two first are easily re- 
ferable to the Sanscrit, II the source of the Latin language. Thus 
the ancient populations of the centre of Italy are connected by 
language, and, doubtless, by blood, to that great family of nations 
•which has spread from India to England, and which is designated 
by the name of Indo-Germanic. We are not led to adopt this 
opinion by feeble analogies. The resemblance of a considerable 
number of words, the more striking analogy still of grammatical 
forms, attest that the ancient idiom of Latium is allied to the 
Sanscrit as to its source, to the Greek, as to its nearest branch, to 
the German and Sclavonic by a more distant relationship. The 

* Cato in Dionys. ii. Strabo, v. designates the Sabelli autoehihrnes, {thO" 
rigines, first inhabitants of a country, men of the land, opicu) The Otei, Vol- 
sci, Sabini, Samniti, Brutti, (who were chiefly Samnite Mamertians,) all fought 
with the same weapons. 

" Et tereti pugnant mucfone veruque Sabello" (Ma, viL 665.) ** Volscos- 
que verutos,** (Ge<trg, ii. 168.) See also the Brattian coins. 

t Aristotle, Polit viL 10. t Plin. xxix. 1. 

$ " Osc^ et Yolsc^ fabulantnr, nam latine uesciunt" . Tiiinius in Festa 
Osee et VoUee appears to me simply one of those redundancies so common 
in the Latin tongue, sucl^ as felix faustumque, purum piumque, and so on. 
In ndference to the analogy (Mf the Sabine with the Roman language, see 

Ottf. Muller, Die Etnuker eirUeitung, and Yarro, de L. Lat c. 12 e 

Greeie (nominibut deorum) ftonnulla in utraque lingua habent radices^ vt 
earhoret qua in eot{finio nata, in utroque agro terpunU 

11 Appendix I. 
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resemblances we shall indicate will suffice to manifest this < 
nection of languages and nations, but we cannot in this work 
make a complete demonstration of it. Yet the fbw exaniples 
given are an important testimony, because they are all taken from 
words in common use, from thos^ which have most referenoe to 
the intimate life of a naticm. Chance may lead people to adopt 
some scientific terms, some new expressions of ideas before un. 
known, but never the words which concern the more vital parts of 
human existence, its dearest ties, its most immediate wants. 

We pan only conjecture what were the religions of Italy befere 
the arrival of the Pelasgi ; perhaps the objects of her worship 
were the rude fetiches that she continued to adore— such as bread, 
lances, rivers, (the Vultumo, the Numicius, the Tiber, etc.,) the 
lakes of Albunea, of Cutilio, hot springs, ^of Abano,) black and 
boiling waves, (of the lake Asanto.)* The Pelasgi themselves 
placed the centre of their religion in Italy, on the border of a lake 
upon which was a floating island.f 

The chief god of the Sabelli was Mamers, Mavors, Mars or 
Mors, who was adored, as we have said, under the form of a 
lance. He is, perhaps, the form excepted, the Pelasgic Axioker- 
8os.:|: Thf shepherds also honored a kind of Italian Hercules, 
Sabus, Sancus, Sanctus, Semo, Songus, Fidius, the author of their 
race, a deified man, such as we find at the head of every heroio 
religion. In this land of storms and mephitic exhalations, they 
also adored Soranus, Februus, the god of death, and Summahus, 
the god of the nocturnal thunder, which roars with such terrible 
fury through the defiles of the Apennines. 

The principal object of the worship of the agriculturists was 
Satumus-Ops, god-goddess of the earth ; Djanus-Djana, divinity 
of heaven, perhaps the same with Lunus-Luna, and with Vor. 
tumnus, the god of change. Dianus, limited within the circle of 
the solar revolution, became Annus-Anna, and the latter, consid* 
ered in relation to the fecundity of the earth and the abundance 
of provisions, took the name of Annona. This religion of noftiro- 
naturans, and of natura-naturata, to borrow the barbarous but ex- 
pressive language of Spinosa, had its festivals at the end of win- 
ter, SaiumaUa, MatronaHa. In December, when the sun rose 
triumphant over the frost, the statue of old Saturn, usually chain- 
ed, (like that of the Melkarth of Tyre,) was freed from its bonds. 
The slaves, releaised for several days, became the equals of their 
masters, and shared in the common deliverance of nature. On 
the first of March, the Sabines, and on the 29th of May, the 

» Bfioali, il 40. 1 Dionyik L t Creoxer, u. 506. 
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Arvales,* celebrated, by soags and dances, the god of life and 
death, Mors, Mars,Mavors^ Mamers. The fire of Vesta was ex- 
tinguished and rekindled ; the women made presents to their hus- 
bands, and addressed their prayers to the genius of feminine 
fecundity, {Juno Lucina,) TJ)o generative power was invoked 
for earth and for man. As in Etruria, each man had his guar- 
dian genius, his Jupiter, each woman h&c Juno. The Vesta of 
the Pelasgi was reproduced under the Italian form of Larunda, 
mother of. the Lares, and their Zeus Herkeios still protected the 
fields, under the shapeless figure of the god Terminus. Each 
labor of agriculture had its god, which presided over it. We 
know the names of those which the Flamen of the Dea-Dia, the 
Italian Ceres, invoked at Rome : Vervaciory Reparator, Aharator, 
Imporcitory Insitor, Occator, Sarrilor, Subruncator, MessoTy Con- 
vector, Promitor.'f But no divinity was adored under more names 
than Fortune, Chance : Fortima, Fors honusevehiusy that god, 
whoever he be, that causes success. These are some of the 
names under which Fortune was invoked : MuUebris, equestri^, 
hrevis, masculxiy obsequensj respiciens, sedens, barbara, mammosa, 
dubia, viscata, vicina, libera, adjuirix, virilis, and lastly, the real 
name of Fortune, Fortuna hujusdiei. " Vosne velit an me regnare 
hera, quide ferat fors Virtute experiamur." This was the motto 
of Rome.:]: 

Thus a double worship prevailed with these nations, as with 
the Etruscans, that of Fortune tmd Change, and that of Nature, 
personified in the gods of sedentary and agricultural life ; above 
the god of life' and death, that is to say, oIl change in nature. 

The foreign origin of this . religion is everywhere visible, al- 
though it is impressed in its form with the sombre nationality of 
ancient Italy. The gods are unknown 'gods, full of a terrible 
mystery.§ The Romans added to tlleir prayers : " Quisquis deus 
es ; sive deus es, sive dea ; seu alio nomine appellari volueris.*'|| 
Greece had created her gods, had formed them afler her own im- 
age ; she seemed to play with them, and each day added some pages 
to her divine history i The Italian gods are immoveable, inactive ; 
whilst the Greek gods formed among themselves a species of 
Athenian tribe, those of Italy scarcely ever united in a family. 

* Marini, Gli atti e monumenti di Fratelli Arvali, and Gell. x. 15. Plin. 
zViii. (See Appendix II.) 

t See Brisson, de Formulis, 

t Ennius. 

§ See Blum's Essay on the Origins Of Roman History, (Einleitieng, &c.) 

11 Whatever divinity you be, whether a god or a goddess, or by what other 
name you are pleased to be called. 
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In their isolatioa we perceive the subsisting difierence between 
the races wliich imported them. They all go, it is true, two 
and two ; hermaphrodites in the elder timds, each had become 
a couple, husband and wife. But these unions are not fruitful, 
they are exotic trees, which, ^come sterile under a foreign 
sky."" The Greek Dionysius congratulates them on not having 
among them, as among the Greek gods, either combats or 
amors ; at never being, like the latter, wounded or captive, at 
not compromising the divine nature by mixing with men. D'kb 
nysius forgot that active and moving divinities, though less inr- 
posing in^d, help to perfectionate humanity. The Italian 
gods, on the contrary, in their silent immobility, awaited, until 
the second Pufiic war, the Greek myths, which were to give 
them life and motion. 

The religion of the Greeks, inspired by the sentiment of the 
beautiful, could give birth to art ; but the Italian ^ods, not par- 
ticipating in the life or passions of man, have nothmc to do with 
the human form. The Romans, says PI utarch,f raised no 
statue to the gods until the year of Rome 170. All the heroic 
nations, Persians, Romans, Grermans, (at least the majority of 
the latter,) were for a long time iconoclasts. 

It is not sufficient to characterize these tribes by their reli- 
gion ; we must follow them in their agricultural labors, and- 
collect what remains of the ancient maxims of Italic wisdom. 
The Romans have preserved many of these ; and although pre- 
sented to us by writers relatively modem, I believe' them to be 
of high antiquity, since they must date at least from the time 
when the land was still cultivated by free hands. Certainly 
they do not belong to the slaves who, at a later period, came 
from distant Isuids to eultivate the soil of Italy, and die there in 
silence. 

This agricultural science, on which the Romans prided them* 
selves, was^ common to Latium, Campania, Umbria, and Etru* 
ria ; the Etruscans, indeed, seem to have been superior in this 
respect to all the other Italian people. We know the ingenuity 

* See Varro, in August Civ. Dei. vii. 11. Gellios, xiii. 22. 

" The addresses which are offered to the immortal gods according to the 
custom cf the Romans, are found in the itooks of their priests, and in many 
of their ancient compositions. We there meet the phrase Laoiam Satumi, 
Salaciam, Neptuni, Horam Quirmi, Juritem Qnirini, Maiam Volc^ni, Nerien 
Junonis, Molas Martis, and Nerienen Martis," Hersilia would thus have 
implored for peace between the Romans and the Sabines : Neria Martit, tf 
obs^ero paeem dare, 

t I4j€ of Numa^ 
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they displayed in directing the course of the waters, the cara 
with which they supported by walls the cultiva:ted earth, ever 
in danger otherwise of slippiiig down the abrupt declivities. 
They gave, says Pliny, nine successive labors in their fields. 
The most illustrious agriculturists of whom Rome boasts, Cato 
and Marius, were not Romans, but men of Tusculum and Ar. 
pinum. 

These old maxims, simple and grave, like all those which 
f um up the practical sense of nations, have no poetical charac* 
fer ; they affect rathei' the legislative form. Pliny calls them 
araculay the name often given to the answers of the juriscon. 
suits : — 

*/ He is a bad agriculturist who buys that with which his 
land could imve supplied him. He is a bad economist who 
does By day what he may do at night. Worse still, who does 
on a working day what he ought to do on holydays. The 
worst of all, who in fine weather works under his roof rather 
than in the fields."* 

Sometimes the precept is inculcated under the form of a story. 
" A poor laborer gives to his eldest daughter for a marriage 
portion the third part of his vineyard, and does so well with the 
remainder, that he finds himself as rich as he was before. He 
gives another third to his second daughter, and still has as 
much." Sometimes the form is paradoxical and antithetical : 
" What are the ways of cultivating the field to the greatest 
profit ? The good and the bad, as the old oracle says ;" that is 
to say, you must cultivate the land as well as you can, and at 
the least possible expense, according to the circumstances and 
abilities of the cultivator. " What is good cultivation ? To 
plough the land. Well, and what next? Plough it again. 
And what then ? Manure the land. — What yields the most 
certain and rapid profit ? Skilful pasturing. .Next. Indiffer- 
ent pasturing. Last of all ? Even bad pasturing."! 

Pliny and Columella give a prayer of the old Italian laborers, 
which would imply in these tribes great gentleness of manners. 
In sowing the grain they prayed the gods to send it up plenUfuUy 
for themselves and for their neighbors ; but all that we know of 
the hardness of these remote ages^ ill agrees with this philan- 

• Pliny, xviii. 6. 

t 1 Col. vi. pr«Bf. Pliny, xviii. 5 ; and see Varro, Columella, zL 3, d&c, 
Pliny, xvii. 13, Palladio, 1. 5. 

X We find it even in the magnificent idealization of agricnltnre presented 
by the Georgics of Virgil, (Book I.) ." Whence men, a hardy race, tprang 
op . < . m hardships urgent, surmounting every obstacle. But unless you 
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thropy. An old maxim says, in an opposite spirit : ** Three 
evils are equally hurtful ; sterility, contagicm, and neighbors.'' 
We shall more fully develop, in speaking of the work of Cato 
on agriculture, all the harshness of the old Latin genius. They 
were a patient and tenacious people, steady and regular, avari* 
cious and grasping. When such a nation becomes warlike, 
these habits of avarice and avidity are soon converted into a 
spirit of conquest. Such, in the middle ages, was the character . 
of the Normans— of that agricultural, litigious, and conquering 
people, who, as they themselves confess in their chronicle, 
always desired gaiaigner, and who, in fact, did gain England 
and the two Sicilies. Nothing more strikingly resembles the 
Roman g^iius. 

That of the Sabellian shepherds, still more rude and barbar- 
ous, their wandering life during the greater part of the year, 
led them, more immediately than the agricultural tribes, to 
brigandage and conquest. Obliged to conduct their flocks, and 
to follow the pastures, every season, from the forest to the plain, 
and from the valley to the mountain, they left the old mtn and 
children, incapable of these long journeys, upon the inaccessi- 
ble summits of the Apennines. Their villages, like those of 
the Epirotes, were all situated upon the heights. Cato places 
the cradle of their race towards Amitemum, on the highest 
point of the Abruzzi, where the snow never disappears firom the 
Majella. But from thence they spread over all the central 
chains of the south of Italy. The scarcity of herbage under a 
burning sky, the immense space required by this wandering 
life, constantly obliged the shepherds to separate, whether they 
would or not, and to form a great number of petty societies. 
Thus in Genesis, Abraham and Lot agree to depart one from 
the other, and to go, one to the east and the other to the west. 

In bad years, the Sabellians vowed to Mamers, the god of 
life and death, the tenth of all that should be bom in the course 
of one spring; this is what they called ver sacrum,"^ It is 

both yex the gronxid with aanduous harrows, fright away the birds with 
noise, aikl with, the praning-knife restrain the shades of the darkened field, 
and by prayers call down the showers. . . . Also, while thy labor proves in 
vain, thou shalt view another's simple store, and in the woods solace thy 
hunger by shaking down acorns from the oak.*f 

* The use of the sacred Spring is found among the Romans. The fol- 
lowing is the form observed in the second Punic war. " * Do ye will and order, 
that this thinjg should be performed in this manner : if the republic of the 
Roman people, the qnirites, shall be saved and preserved, as I wish it may, 
in these wars for the next five years, the Roman people, the quirites, shall 
give aikd present (which war is between the Roman pe<^e and the Cartha* 

4 
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probable that, in the beginning, no exception to this cruel vow . 
was made in favor of children. As the Sabellians became a 
numerous people, they contented themselves with abandoning 
their children. Rejected by their fathers, and become children 
of Mamers, MamerUni^ or Sacrani;\ as soon as they attained 
the age of twenty they departed for some foreign land. Some 
of these colonies, conducted by the three sacred animals of 
Italy — ^the woodpecker, {picus,)X the wolf, and the ox — descend- 
ed, one colony to Picenum, another to the country of the Hir- 
pini, (Hirpus, wolf, in the Oscic language ;)§ a third to the 
country which as yet only bore the generic name of the Opici, 
and which became Samnium. This last colony was in its turn 
the metropolis of great settlements in Lucania and Campania, 
where the Samnites subjected the Opici. || ' From Lucania, they 
infested in their expeditions the lands of the Greek colonies, 
which, about three centuries and a half after the foundation of 
Rome, formed a first league against these barbarians, and 
against Dionysius the elder, tyrant of Syracuse, two powers 
which, equally threatened them, and between which they were 
speedily crushed. 

This vast dominion, in which were enclosed all the strong 
positions of tho south of Italy, seemed to destine the Samnites to 

glnians, and which war is wit? the Cisalpine Gauls) whatsoever the spring 
shall produce from heads of swine^ sheep, goats, oxen, and which shall not 
have been consecrated, to be sacrificed to Jupiter. Reckoning from the day 
which the senate and people shall appoint, let him who shall make an o£fer- 
ing do it when ho please, and in which manner he please ; in whatsoever 
manner he does it, let it be considered duly done. If that which ought to 
be sacrificed die, let it be unconsecrated and let no guilt attach. If any one 
unwittingly woiind or kill it, let it be no injury to him. If any one sba|l 
steal it, let no guilt attach to tho people, or to him from whom it was stolen. 
If any one shall unwittingly offer it on a forbidden day, let it be esteemed 
duly offered ; also, whether by night or day, whether slave or freeman per- 
form it. If the senate and people shall order it to be offered sooner than any 
person shall offer" it, let the people be acquitted of it.* " — Livy, xxii. 10. 

* Probably identical with the name of two Sabellian tribes, the Marsi and 
the M arrucinl. 

t Festus v., ver, sacrum, Sflcrani. Serv. .^n. vii. 796 ; Dienys. L 1 ; 
Strabo, v. 

t Pliny, X. 18. 

§ Strabo, v. — The Romans had a saying : " Where there's a woodpecker 
there's also a wolf." Plut Qu<Bst. Rom. 21. Romulus, in gratitude, had 
divine honors rendered to the woodpecker, which had supported him, with the 
wolf. Seneca, ap. August vi. 10. They sacrificed a dog to the wolf. The 
door of new-married people was rubbed with the grease of a wolf. Plut. 
Qu(B8t Rom. 19, 87. 

II Capua was taken about four centurief before the Christian era. Diod 
xil 31 5 Livy, iv. 37. 
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combine the peninsula under one yoke. But th« love of un^ 
limited independence, which all the Samnite tribes had retained 
from their pastoral life, al^^ays prevented thera from forming 
into a body. Nothing was more various than the genius of 
these tribes.. The Saibines, neighbors of Rome, were considered 
as equitable and moderate as the Samnites were ambitious. 
The Picentines were sluggish and timid, the Marsi warlike and 
intractable. Who, asked the Romans, andd conquer the Marsi 
or tmthoui the Marsi ?* The Lucanians were inveterate thieves, 
who delighted only in theft and ravage ; the Campanian Sam- 
nites had become brilliant cavalry, prompt to attack and prompt 
to fly. Each tribe assumed the character and the culture of the 
invaded countries. The Samnite coins bore Etruscan devices ; 
those of the Lucanians, Greek letters ; the other tribes followed 
the Oscic and Latin alphabet. All the tribes made war upon 
each other. The Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni, and Vestini, differ- 
ing in government but united in a federal league, were at war 
with the Samnites, who, on the other side, were assailed by the 
Lucanians. The Samnite tpbes were not strongly united among 
themselves, except in the time of the wars with Rome, during 
which they elected a general-in-chief, an embraturf or imperator. 
The dominion of the Lucanians received a terrible blow, when, 
towards the -year 400 after the fiDiindation of Rome, some mer- 
cenary troops whom they employed revolted against them, and, 
uniting with the ancient inhabitants of the country, established 
themselves in • the strongholds of Calabria, linder the title of 
Brutii, that is to say, revolted slaves. These at first no doubt 
accepted this name as a defiance,:J: and afterwards they explain- 
ed it more honorably, by referring their origin to Brutus the 
son of Hercules and Palentia — ^that is to say, of heroism and 
force. 



CHAPTER V. 

TUSCI, OR ETRUSCANS. 



The diversity of the Oscic tribes, their regtless character, 
ever prevented them from forming a great society. The at* 

^ » Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 

' t Sic on the Samnite coins of the social war. Niebahr, i. 5. 

t In the same way as the gueux of Holland, the 8an$-cuiotte9 of France 
Ac 
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tempt at a powerful and enduring federation took place only ir. 
Etruria. 

What was this Etruscan people that so strongly marked with 
Its impress Roman society, sketched, so to speak, by the Oscic 
and Sabine populations ? They called themselves A utochthones ; 
in fact, says Dionysius, " they claimed alliance with no people 
in the world." And yet there is none to which criticism' has 
not assayed to connect them. It has successively demanded of 
Etruria whether she was Greek, PhenicflEi)i, German^ Celtic, 
Iberian ? The silent genius has made no reply. • 

Let us in our turn examine the monuments of Etruscan art.* 
Let us contemplate those massive blocks of the walls of Volterra ; 
let us disinter tifiose elegant vases of Tarquinii, or ^lusium ; let 
us penetrate these hypogea, more mysterious than the Necropoles 
of Egypt. 

The personages represented on their vases, bas-reliefe, are 
generally little men, with large arms and large heads ;f some- 
times with a long, thick nose, which reminds one of the statues 
found in the Mexican ruins of Palanque. The subjects are re- 
ligious cerem(»iies and sumptuous banquets, where the women 
are seated with the men. The costumes are splendid ; we 
know t^at the Romans borrowed from the Etruscans the lati- 
claviuoi) or senatorial robe, ijm pretexta, the sacerdotal apex, as 
well as their curule chairs, tneir lictors, and the paraphernalia 
of their triumphs. You will find upon these monuments traces 
of all the religions of antiquity. Tins eagle-horse carries me to 
Persia. ; these personages, who cover their mouths as they ad- 
dress a superior, seem detached from the bas-reliefs at Persepolis. 
At their side, I see the man-wolf of Egypt, the Scandinavian 
dwarfs, and perhaps the mallet of Thor. But these dwarfe are, 
perhaps, the Phenician Cabiri;.... then come hideous symbols, 
larvae, and grinning faces, like the phantoms of nightmare, 
which seem there to defy criticism, ana forbid it access to the 
sanctuary. 

In these eternal banquets, this embonpoint, and in the rugged- 
ness of the language, we ought, according to an illustrious 
German, to recognise hia countrymen. The Tuscan probity, 
and the admission of womeft to the feasts,' would seem further to 
connect the Etruscans with the Germanic populations. The 

* See Ottfried Mailer, ut sup. See abo the magnificent collections of 
Inghirami, Micali, Panofkas, dDC See also Mn. Hamilton Gray't admirablo 
work on the Etroscan eepnlchree. 

T Pinguit Tyrrhemut -^n* xL Aut poreu9 Umher, out ohums HetruM' 
ctM;CatalL 
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Etruscans called themselves Rasena. Are not these Batena 
the Retians or Rhetians of the Tyrol ?^ Admit that a German or 
Iberian tribe did invade and subject the country, it is none the 
less probable that the previous population was, fi>r the most 
part, not Greek, but allied to the Greeks. Tarquinii, the cradle 
of the Etruscaft society, according to their national traditions, 
and CcBre or Agylla, its neighbor, the religious metropolis of 
Rome, both had a nalional treasure in the temple of Delphi, the 
same as Atheqs or Lacedemon, and occasionally consulted its 
oracle. The Tuscan order is the principle or simplification of 
the Doric order. The two thousand statues of Vulsinii, which 
induced the Romans to make the conquest of that town, would 
appear to indicate the fertility there of the Greek art. Those 
innumerable vases of Tarquinii, of Clusium, of Arretium, of 
Nola, of Capua, which are every day dug out of the earth, are 
identical with those of Corinth and Agrigentum, in material, in 
form, and frequently in subject. The dryness and stifiness 
which Winckelmann considered to have been the original 
characteristics of Etruscan art, were no doubt caused by the 
early interruption of communication with Greece, which most 
have ceased when the barbarian Samnites made the conquest of 
Capua. The greater number of these vases, evidently belong- 
ing to a no very remote antiquityj do not prove the Hellenic 
origin of the Etruscans. This silent people, who were not ac- 
quainted with vocal music,f whose iascriptions bear no trace 
of rhjrthm, who were horrified at the nakedness of the gymnasia, 
cannot be directly referred to Greece herself. It is higher up, 
according to the traditions of the Etruscans themselves, that we 
must feeek their origin. Long before the Hellenic colony of the 
Corinthian Demarates had brought them Eucheir and Eu- 
grammos, (the potter and the designer,) the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi 
of Asia Minor had brought to the Etruscans their arts and their 
gods. The trumpet and the Lydian fiute were the national in- 

• Tu9ci Teutsehefu jTt/nit, (an Etruscan god,) Tyr, According to 
livy, the Etruscans derived from the same source with the Rhetians : Tyrolf 
Tyr, Tyrrhemans; Niebu^ suggests tbat^the dialect of Grceden in the 
Tyrol, a unique dialect, and original in its roots, may very probably be re- 
garded as a relic of the Etruscan lang^nage. Humboldt (in his researches 
respecting the Ba8<me language) is diqxised to regard Blruria as Latino- 
Iberian. Ottfried Muller l^lieves it to have been neither Iberian nor Celtic, 
but part northemj part Lydian — i. e., Pelasgic. 

t Instrumental music, however, was enjoined by positive laws, as well as 
by custom, if it be true that the Etruscans made their bread and beat theit 
slaves to the sound of thtf flute. Arist ap, Polluc. iv. 56. Plutarch, on 
rettraining anger. Athensus, xiu 3. * 

4* 
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struments of Etruria. The Pelasgic terminations tjvo^, t]v>J> ijva^, 
(adTjvTj, Mup^T^vTj,) are found in Porsena, Capena, Cecina, &c. 
The Etruscan writing, like that of the Umbrians and the Osci, 
which are analogous to it, appears daughter of the Phenician 
and sister of the Grecian ; the Phenician alphabet no doubt 
passed • into Italy through the medium of the -Pelasgi. Both 
Pelasgi and Etruscans were great builders of walls and towers, 
(Tyrrheni, Turseni, Turris, Tursis ?) The symbolical genius 
of the Pelasgi appears both in the form of the Etruscan cities, 
and in the affectation of mystic numbers.* The twelve cities 
of Etruria had twelve colonies upon the Po, and twelve in 
Latium and Campania. They were united by commercial re- 
lations with Miletus and Sybaris, with the lonians and the 
Acheans ;f enemies, on the contrary, of the Doric cities. In 
the markets of Sybaris, silver served as a medium aiid means 
of exchange between the copper of the Etruscans, and the gold 
of Miletus and Carthage. The "Etruscan pirates," as the 
Greeks always called them, were at perpetual war. with the 
Dorians of Syracuse. The fear they inspired, early arrested 
the foundation of Hellenic colonies upon the western coast of 
Italy. The straits of Messina separated the maritime empire 
of the Tuscans from that of the Greeks. Soon after Xerxes and 
the Carthaginians had in concert invaded Greece and Sicily, the 
Etruscans threatened Magna Grsecia, and nearly gained posses- 
sion of Cumae. The Syracusan, Hiero, defeated them, as Gelo, 
his brother, had defeated the Carthaginians, and as Themistocles 
had defeated the Persians. Pindar celebrates the third victory 
of Greece over the barbarians equally with the two others. 

Thus the Etruscans lost the empire of the sea ; their power, 
which had extended itself from the Tyrolean Alps to Magna 
Graecia, began to retire within the limits of Etruria. The bar- 
barians, Ligurians, Gauls, and Samnites, restricted it more and 
more every day ; whilst within they were assailed by a still 
more perilous evil. The lucumons, proprietors, priests, war- 
riors, masters of the strong cities situated upon the heights, 
held the laborers of the plains in subjection by their clients. 
One particular lucumon,. king, in each town, represented the 

* Most of th« Etruscan towns were constructed in the form of an oblong, 
{Gins ilia tripled, populi sub gente qtiatemi, Virgil.)^ Niebuhr considers 
that the twelve cities were : Coere, Tarquinii, Russelle, Vetulonium, Volaterrae, 
Arretium, Cortona, Perusia, Ciusium, VoUinii, Veise, Capeua, or Cossa. 
There is much mention also of Pisa, Fesule, Falerii, Aurinia, or Caletra, and 
Saipinum, to which we must add Saturnia. The mythic number of twelve 
might have been varied in reality. 

t " The Ionian race is Pelasgic." * Herodotus. 
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lucumons of that town at the religious and political assemblies 
of the confederation, which were held at Vulsinii. Rivalry be- 
tween the towns and the lueumons, jealousy of the inferior or- 
ders, laborers and artisans, hatreds of parties and of races — such 
were the hidden wounds of Etruria. Yet she still existed, 
strong and patient, under the multiplied blows dealt her by 
her warlike neighbors ; not accusing herself as the cause of 
her evils, but attributing them to the unjust displeasure of the 
gods. The subject of Capanea defying the heavens, b com- 
mon upon their vases. This sad and hard obstinacy, this fore- 
sight of ruin, this vivid sentiment of instability, was the charac- 
ter of the Etruscan genius. Nature and man seemed to agree 
in warning melancholy Etruria of her downfall. 

The waters of the Clanis and the A mo appear to have been 
anciently held suspended in a vast lake,* which overlooked the 
country, until, having undermined their barrier, they marked 
out their respective roads towards the west and the south. Han- 
nibal was three nights and four days passing the marshes of 
Upper Etruria ; now it is maritime Tuscany which has be- 
come, in great measure, uninhabitable, owing to the aggression 
and stagnation of the waters.. The valley of the lower Arno is. 
called the Holland of Tuscany. Notwithstanding the vow 
which the two rivers, Arno and Auser, formerly made,t never 
to inundate the country, considerable districts are chilled (to 
use the Italian expression) by the waters which trickle through 
the dikes. Were it not for the operation:}: by which the waters 
are directed to points upon which they are desired to deposite 
their slime, the land would gradually lose its productive power. 

As we advance; the aspect of the country changes — ^the 
reign of. fire succeeds to that of water. The heaped-up ashes 
manifest the terrible revolutions which have convulsed the 
country. The extinct craters, where one is astonished now to 
find lakes, are the monuments and symbols of this combat of 
the elements. 

Along the sea-shore, on a breadth of about forty leagues, 
you find the fertile and fatal solitude of the Maremma ; fruit- 
ful fields, beautiful forests, and over all, death. Less deserted 
in antiquity, but then also hot and humid, always insalubrious, 
this land has fed itself with all the populations which have 
dared to inhabit it. In the Maremma, say the Italians, you get 
rick in a year, and die in six months.^ 

* Sacb is the local tradition. Giov. Villani, i. 43. t Strabo. 

t Sismondi, agrie, de Toteane. \ The majority of the twelve 

Etraeean cities were ntuated in the onwboleeoine part of Etruria. 
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"It was," as Creuzer well describes it, " a wami country, 
an overwhelming climate ; a thick air (to use the expression of 
the ancients) weighed down its uihabitants. If the soft and 
smiling climate of Ionia, if its buoyant air, witnessed the growth 
of a changeftil . and poetic race, who peopled it with creations 
not less airy, not less smiling, it was not so with andlent Tus- 
cany. She produced men of a grave character, of meditative 
mind. This moral disposition was powerfully seconded by the 
frequent aberration of the ordinary course of nature in this 
country — meteors, earthquakes, sudden openings of the q^tA, 
subterraneous noises, monstrous births; as well in the human 
species as in animals; all the most extraordinary phenomena 
were frequently seen there.* The greater part of these are 
explained by the nature of aji atmosphere charged with burning 
vapors, and by the numerous volcanoes of which traces have 
been discovered. It is more diflGicult to account for the appari- 
tion of monsters, of which <(rarious authors speak-^of that Vol- 
ta, for example, who ravaged the town and territory of Volsinii, 
. until the priests succeeded in destroying her by evoking the 
thunden But what can be easily understood is, the influence 
of such a nature and such phenomena upon the character of 
the Etruscan people. • The fathers of the church designate 
Etruria the mother of superstitions. This people cast a sad and 
sombre gaze upon the world which surrounded them. They 
saw there nothing but dark presages, fearful indications of the 
celestial anger, and of the scourges with which it was about to 
afliict the earth — hence those frequent and terrible expiations 
which they imposed upon themselves — ^herice those larv©) those 
monsters, those furies, those infernal spirits so often represented 
upon their monuments. The books of Etruscan divination filU 
ed with fear and horror those who read them. One day the 
priests of Tarquinii appeared before the Roman army, looking 
like living furies, with flaming torches and living serpents in 
their hands. It was from Etruria that the Romans adopted the 
use of sanguinary games and funeral ceremonies. After such 
faxits, can we wonder at finding that among the ancients, in an 
Etruscan town atFalerii, young girls were sacrificed in honor 
of Juno?" 

The Etruscans alone, in our western world, felt that em- 
pires die also. They did not anuounce in a confused manner 
the renewal of the world, as we find it indicated in the Prome- 
theus of <^E2schylus and in the Scandinavian Voluspa. They , 
divided, humanity into several ages, reserving one for them* 
* Cieero, dfi Divinatione, 
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selves, and themselyes predicting the moment when they should 
give place to another nation. Etruria was to perish in the 
tenth century of her existence. " The emperor Augustus re- 
lates in his Memoirs, (Servlns ad Elclog. iv..471,) that at the ap- 
parition of the comet observed at the -funeral of Caesar, the 
aruspex'VuIcatius said in the assembly of the' people, that it 
announceil the end of the ninth century and the commence, 
ment of the teflth ; that he revealed this mystery against the 
will of the gods., and should die in consequence." Already, in 
the time of Sylla,'" op a clear day, a trumpet had been heard, 
wtioSe sound was so sharp and mournful that the whole world 
was terrifiedf • The Tuscan diviners, on being consulted, an- 
nounced a new age, which would change the face of the earth. 
Eight races of men, thpy said, were to succeed each other, dif- 
fering in life and manners; the gods assigned to each -a time 
limited by the period of the great year. 

These predictions were verified. Rome, which at its birth 
had ruined Alba, her metropolis, did" not spHre the cradle of her 
religion. Etruria was included in the proscriptions of Sylla. 
He settled his veterans in the rich cities of Fesulse, Cortona, 
and Arretium. Julius Csesar gave to the legions of Fharsalia, 
Capena and Volterra. Finally, in the wars of the triumvirs, 
in which Perusia was burned, Etruria received the last blow ; 
devastated, distributed by Octayius : 

« Eversoeque focos antiqaiB gentia HetruscflB.'*t 

Their beautiful colony of Mantua shared their ruin. Its 
fields were given to the soldiers ; its Virgil followed the con- 
querors to the south of Italy. Hear with what mournful har- 
mony the poet sang the era of revival, marked by the ruin of 
his country : — 

'< Aspice connezo nutantem pondere mnndum, 
Terrasque, traetnsque maris, ccelumqne profundnin ; 
Asptce, venturo loBtentor ut omnia seclo.''! 

To proceed : as one century comprises the life of man, as 
ten compose that of the Etruscan nation, so in six thousand 
years the whole existence of the human race is comprised. 
The gods employed six thousand years in creating the world ; 
as many more are required to complete the mysterious cycle 
of the great year,§ and to exhaust the succession of nations and 

• Plotaroh'B Life of Sylla. 

t Tbo fire of the ancient TosCana was extingni^ed. 

X Virgil, Eclog. iv. 

^ See Creozer, il v., and an important note of M. Guignaut Compare in 
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empires through which humanity must pass. Thus men, pec 
pie, races, disappear in their time. The gods themselves, the 
great gods (consentes) must die one day, and upon the ruins of 
this world a new race will flourish, n«w empires, and new gods ! 

The gods of Etruria share with mankind this sentiment of 
universal mobility. The VoKumna.of Volsinii, in Mihose tem- 
ple the Etruscan lucumons assembled, is a goddtess of change, 
of fortune, of happiness, as Nurtia, Volumnius and Vertumnus, 
(volvendo avertendo.) The double Janus, lanus, Eanus, ab 
eundo (Cicero) opens the gates of heaven .and of the year ; he 
turns with the sun, passes with time, and flows with riVers. 
His wife, Camasen^, is sometimes a flsh, gliding away and 
escaping, sometimes Venilia, the wave which touches the shol^, 
sometimes Jutuma, the daughter of the winds and waters. 
The double Janus is the true god of Italy, which, on one side 
looks towards the East and Greece, on the other towards the 
gloomy west, to which she is to interpret the Hellenic genius. 

The little confidence placed by Etruria in the atability of 
the things of this world, naturally excluded from her reli- 
gion and her monuments that, youthful joyousness so full of 
hope and heroism that we admire in those of Greece. « The 
Etruscan monuments are gloomy ;* they are tombs and urns. 
These urns, indeed, frequently exhibit pictures of marriages 
and dances, wherein, as in the poem of Lucretius, man enters 
with a voluptuous fury into the amusements of the life which 
is passing from him. 

The Etruscans did not, however, listlessly yield to fatality ; 
they combated it with gloomy and dogged obstinacy. Nature 
threatened them with inundations ; they set about quelling the 
waters, imprisoning the rivers ; their skilful labors formed the 
delta of the Po.f The extinct volcanoes, filled up with lakes, 
were pierced with outlets, which still, though unknown and out 
of sight, set free the superfluous water which vould otherwise 
inundate the country. To the invasions of the barbarian races, 

the Sytnholik, the Etruscan doctrine of the gnnt ye.ar with the Indian, Egyp- 
tiani and other cycles. 

* Sometimes they seem to express a bitter sneer at social life. We meet 
with the grotesque, also ; on a camelion, a butterfly, with its airy beauty, is 
seen driving two modest and laborious ants attached to a plough, (Gori, 
Museum Etruscum.) Again, on a vase, the legitimate Eurystheus is ex- 
hibited hiding himself in his brass tub, while Hercules, whom he has con- 
denmed to perform heroic ex|>Ioit8, presents to him the boar of Calydon. 
Some writers, indeed, assign these anthological antitheses to a comparatively- 
modem date. 

t Plin. ill 
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they opposed the colossal walls of their cities. If the gods 
seemed hostile, they studied to learn their will. They put the 
storm to profit, they ventured to study the lightning, to observe 
the thunder; tbey opeaed the breasts of victims, and read 
death.* 

*' As a laborer was plqjiighin^ in a fields near Tarqninii, the 
genius TageS suddenly rose from a furrow, and addressed him. 
Under the form of a child, Tages had the wisdom of age. The 
laborer sent forth a cry of astonishment ; the people assembled ; 
and in a little time all Etruria had collected together. Then 
Tages spoke long to this multitude, who listened to his dis- 
course and wrote it down ; what he said was the basis ot the 
Ifeience of the Anispices."f The laborer was Tarchon or Tar- 

* The Etniscana did not, like the Chaldeans, cont ult the Mara, thoagfa 
under the Emperors, when tKe Ch^dean astrologers flocked to Romt^ they 
sought to compete with them, 

The divination of the Etruscans was of three kinds ; they consulted the 
entrails of wctims, the flight of birds, and the phenomena of lightning. All 
antiquity cousu]|^. the entrails of sacrificed animals j the Arabians, the 
Cilicians, and the Sabihes, observed the flight of birds ; the Etruscans alone 
consulted the phenomena qf lightning. As to the first mode of divination, 
the carious chapter of Ottfricd Muller (ii. v.) may be consulted. The names 
given to the birds employed in jdivination were : voUgua, those which lace- 
rated themselves; ren^rea, inhibtBf arculit, and arciva, the unfavorable 
birds, oscines and prnpeies, the favorable. The eagle was « bird of good 
omen ; the owl, which was of good omen, at Athens, was of ill omen in 
Etruria. The presages derived from lightning were regarded as superior to 
ail the rest The fulmina publica were of state affairs, and the presages 
derived thence extended over thirty years ; the fulmina privata interested 
individuals, and were for every ten years ; the fulmina familiaria were 
common to a whole family, and for their lives. The flashes were classed as 
sicca, fumida clara, peremptaleat affectata, &c. (Creuzer.) 

When the lightning had struck a place, the ^ot acquired the designation 
oi fulgurita, or obstita; it became sacred, especially if a man had been 
killed by the stroke ; it was surrounded with barriers, so that no profane per- 
son might desecrate it. These enclosures were called bidentalia. There 
were also enclosures called putealia. The Etruscans claimed the power of 
drawing down the lightning by their prayers, without the intervention of 
physical means. . They had also the repntation of being able to discover 
springs of water. Plutarch relates that Paulas ^milius, who, in common 
with the whole patrician body, was acquainted with the Etruscan sciences, 
having led his enemy into the defiles of Mount Olympus, and water failing, 
discovered a spqng which sufficed for the whole army. 

Thus did religion pave the way to science. The aruspices, in studying 
the internal parts of the bodies of animals, were led to the study of anatomy. 
An important branch of zoology mufit also have been familiarly known lo 
them ; that portion of ornithology which wis necessary to enable them to 
classify birds for the purposes of divination. To determine th'e laws of the 
celestial phenomena, they bad absolute need of mathematics. 

t Cicero, de Divin, The sacred books of the Etruscans were referred to 
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quin, the founder of Tarquinii, the metropolis of Btruria» (Tar- 
chon, Tarquin, Tarquinii, under the Greek formTu^Jtjvo^, &c.) 
Hitherto we have only seen in the Etruscan belief, the spirit of 
mobility. With the myth of Tages and Tafquin, begins the at 
once sedentary and agricultural life, and the close union of 
agriculture, religion, and divination. . The city, the Etruscan 
CKy^iety, sprung from the furrow. That divine character which 
the nations of antiquity attributed to the elements, ancient 
Italy more especially recognised in the soil. See, at an ^jpch 
when the spirit of the elder worship was almost extinct, with 
what religious enthusiasm^ Pliny speaks of the * good^ Ia]x)r- 
earth which sparkles behind the plough, us .Efomer has painte<i 
i^ on the shield of Achilles ; the bird seeks it with avidity be- 
hind the ploughshare, and peck§ in the footsteps of the laborer." 
" I prefer," says Cicero, " the perfume o{m0 eafth to Jhat of 
saffron. Would you khow what is this odor of the earth ? 
When it reposes at sunset in the place where the rainbow rests 
• its crescent, when after a drought ft has refreshed itself with 
rain ; it is then it sends forth this divine and gentle breath, 
which it has conceived from the rays of the sun." 

All that touches the sacred element is sacred to the element 
itself. The laboring ox of Italy is protected by the sacred law, 
like the cow of India.* Corn offered to the gods consecrated a 
patrician marriage at Rome. Virgins of either sex were alone 
deemed worthy to prepare and serve the bread and wine.f 

The series of the annual labors of agriculture forms a kind 
of religious epopee, the denouement of which is the miraculous 
resurrection of the grain. This annual miracle had made a 
vivid impression on the imagination of the first men. Agri- 
culture was in their eyes the struggle of man against the 
earth, in a field marked out by the gods. Every place, in fact, 
does not stamp this character upon agriculture. In the 
climates of the north or the south, the instantaneous or languid 
vegetation does not give rise to this regular course of labors, to 
this continual feeling of the need of divine protection. 

It is from an elevated situation, as was that of all the Etrus- 
can towns, it is from a hill that faces the sacred quarters of the 

Taj^es and Bacches, his disciple ; the same with Bacchus t^imap or cira^cof, 
(the toucher.) In the ruins of Tarquinii was found a boy in bronze, touching 
the ground with his right hand. 

* It was as capital a crime to kill an ox as to kill a citizen. Columella, vl 
See also Varro, ii. 54 ; Plin. viii. 45. Some etymologists derive the name of 
Italy from the Oscic or Pelasgic word Italos, itulos, ox. 

t Colnm. zii* 9. 
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world, (the east or the north,) that he who is to conqmer the 
earth will deScemf into the plains. The asylum in which the 
gpds hav^ received him, where he hunself will receive those 
who seek shelter With hhn, must bc^favored by the wholesome 
waters which the worship of the gods demhnds, and which the 
aridity of*the neighboring *country requires. The man thus 
attached during his life to the cultivation of the earth, into 
which he must at death return, where his race will take foot by 
the . religion of the tombs, identifies himself with the common 
mother. of humanity r . iLmong the Romans, disciples of the 
Etaosi^ns, {he name. of focuples or optUentuSy (locus, ops,) of 
^rugi, fundus, distinguished the proprietor from the inopes, 
who, un^er the name of clients, grouped around hita, vegetated 
on the surface of the earth, but».took no root there.* 

Any>ng tfie Btrutcans, the sovereign proprietor, the Zuctiifum, 
is like Tages, an autochthon, son of the earth. Like him, he 
is intermediate between her and the gods ; a god himself, with 
regard to his family, his clients, and his slaves. Sprung fronr 
the earth, he blesses it, and in his turn rendeA it fruitful ; he 
interprets to it the will of heaven, expressed by the phenomena 
of thunder and lightning, and by4he observation of animal na- 
ture. Thus, the whole world becomes a language, of which 
each phenomena is a word. The invariable nuJvements of the 
stars regulated the labors of agriculture. The irregular 
phenomena of the- thunder, 'of the flight and the songs of birds, 
the observation of the entrails of a victim, determined the will 
of the gods, and determined or* arrested the resolves of families 
or of the city. This mute language was audible everywhere, 
but science was necessary to enable people properly to listen 
to it. 

Standing, and with his face turned towards the immoveable 
north, the abode of the Etruscan gods, the augur described 
with the lituus, or hooked stick, a line {cardo) which, passing 
over his head from north to south, divided the heavens into two 
regions, the favorable region of the east, and the sinister region 
of the west ; a second line {decumanus) derived from the figure 
X, divided the first line into the form of a cross, and the four 
regions, separated by these two lines, were then subdivided to 
the number of sixteen. The whole heavens, thus portioned off 
by the lituus of the augur, and subjected to his contemplation, 
becomes a temple. 

Human will can transport the temple here below, and apply 

* Fettus ; Cicero pro Cornelio Balbo, 
5 
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to earth the form of heaven. By means of lines parallel with 
the cardo and decumanuSf the augur forms a Isquare around 
him. Varro has transmitted to us the formula by which they 
drew out a templum, to take auguries, on th^ Capitoline. The 
temple equally exists, whether it be simply indicated by words,* 
or be actually an enclosure. j* Its limits are equally sacred^ 
inyiolgble. It has, just the same, its sole entrance in the south, 
its sanctuary on the north. Every sacred place is not a 
templum or fanum. The Etruscan temple is a square, one- 
sixth longer than it is broad. The tombs, and frequently, the 
civil edifices, the public squares, afiect the same form, and as- 
sume the same sacred character. Such w^re, at Rome, the 
curies of the senate, the rostra, and evary thing about them, 
and in the Campus Martius, the whole space occupied by the 
altar of the god. The towns are also temples. Rome ^w as at 
first square, {Roma quadrata ;) the same form is still dis- 
tinguishable in the primitive sites of several of the most ancient 
cities of Etruria. The colonuB apply the form of the me- 
tropolis to thei^ new abodes ; and, as with young transplanted 
trees, they fix themselves on their new soil, as they were on 
the paternal soil ;X even the arniies, those moving colonies, 
every evening represented in their camps the form and position 
of the sacred image of the templum, whence they brought the 
auspices ; the pretorium of the Roman camp, with its tribunal 
iand its auguraculum, was a square of two hunched feet.§ 

Lands were also divided by the rules and art of the aruspices. 
We read in a fragment of an Etruscan cosmogony :|| Know 
ihiu the sea was separated from heaven, and that Jupiter, reserv- 
ing to himself the land of Etruria, established and ordained that 
the fields should he measured and marked out by boundaries. 
The boundaries of the fields were traced by the lines cardo and 
decumanus, and whenever a river or other local difficulty op- 
posed this division, they divided the angles outside the regular 
measure by special limits, (limites intersecivi,) as was the case 
between the territory of the Veians and the Tiber. Thus each 

• See Appendix III. t Appendix IV. 

t Columella, de Arboribos, xvii. The colon^r of Aosta may serve as an 
-example. See further, Appendix V. 

§ Consequently of the same dimensions as the temple of the Capitol. See 
Ott MuUer, die Etrusker, it 150, and Perizonius de Prtttorio, Tho 
measorements of lands in ancient Italy were multiples of ten or twelve. 
The vortus, thJ^agrarian measure of tl|e Etruscans, was like the plethron of 
the Greeks, a squaro of a hundred feet. Goesius, p. 216. The Roman 
eenturia consisted of two hundred aqvaae jugera, 

11 GcBsiuf, p. 258. 
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measure of the earth had its relation with the* universe, and 
followed the direction in which the vault of heaven turns over 
our heads. In the same manner as the walls of the temple ex. 
elude the profane, and those of the town the enemy and the 
stranger, the boundaries of the field, without walls, but guard- 
ed by the gods, exclude the vagabond who, still wandering in 
savage life, has not entered the communion of religion and cul- 
tivation. Property communicates a sacred character to all 
that relates to it, to contracts, to inheritances. From divina- 
tion sprang at once the city and property, private and public 
law. 

. While the divided earth becomes a temple, and represents 
heaven, the man of the earth, the master of the field and of 
the dwelling placed there, becomes, as it were, a god. Each 
heavenly god has his Jupiter, his genius or penas, each goddess 
her Juno. The lucumon, the patrician, the Etruscan or Roman 
matron (ingenid) have also their penas, their Jupiter, their 
genius, their Juno.. Man and earth are identified : the genii of 
the earth, (genius loci,) are the penates of man and of his 
dwelling. By the side of the penates are placed in the dwell- 
ing, the lares, humble divinities, who were once human souls, 

• and who, not^ having been sullied, have obtained permission 
still to inhabit their dwellings and to watch over their family. 
The souls of the wicked, under the title of larvct, terrify those 
who resemble them. The temple of the lares and penates is 
the Atrium,^ their altar, the focus. The atrium is wanting in 
Greek houses, and it is this which eminently distinguishes 
Greek from Italian society. While with the Greeks the women 
and children were, until they reached a certain age, confined 
in 'the gyneseum, or nursery ; in Italy, on the contrary, women, 
children, and the slaves bom in the house, (verruB,) all as-' 
sembled in the atrium, Italian society is founded, like the 
modem society, which sprung from it, upon the atrium and the 

focus.^ 

There are two poles in the Etruscan religion, as in that of 

* Appendix VI. -^ 

X Etniria has been called the Egypt of the West ; in fact, the doctrine of 
ages, and many other features of the Etruscan belief, carry, us back to the 
Eastern world. The differences are not less important than the resemblances. 
Divination by thunder and lightning was peculiar to the Etruscans ; they 
were not, properly speaking, governed by a caste. We r^d in Dionysius 
that the angnr AtiiuB N<Bviu9, who had so much influence over Tarquin the 
elder, was a man of low birth. A passage of Varro marks a still stronger 
difference between Etniria and the East. He says : ** The augur teaches 
that every man may offer up hb sacrifice with his own rites." 
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the Latins and Sabines : on one side, the nobility of nature, 
represented by Janus, Vertumnus, Voltumna, &c. ; on the 
other, the stability of agricultural and sedentary life, repre- 
sented by Tages, by the lares and the penates. Above, but at 
so great a height that they can scarcely be distinguished, are the 
great gods, dii consentes* or compUces, thus named, says Varro, 
because they are bom and die together. 

Having thus studied the manners and religions of the Osci 
and the Etruscans,f we shall find that neither the one nor the 
other could of itself accomplish the great work of the reunion of 
Italy. The Etruscans had no faith in themselves, and therein 
they did themselves justice. Their society, enclosed by the 
jealous spirit of a sacerdotal aristocracy, could not easily be 
opened to strangers. The Cyclopean enclosure of the Pelasgic 
city resisted by its mass, and refused to enlarge itself. As to 
the Osci, we have shown their various genius ; here the Sabel- 
lians, brigands, or armed shepherds, who wandered about with 
their flocks ; here the Latins, agricultural tribes, dispersed over 
the l£Uids which they cultivate. It is not either laborers, or 
warriors, or priests, who will found the city which is to adopt 
and combine Italy. If, then, we put on one side the foreign 
nations, the Hellenes on the south and the Celts on the north 
of the peninsula, we see diversity in the Osci, powerless assim- 
ilation in the Etruscans, union and unity in Rome. 

• The three principal are Tina, the Zevs of the Greeks, Juno, whose 
Etruscan name is not known, and Minerva, (Ad^ifrj.) Then came Tinia, son 
of Tina, Thurms, Sethlans, {^towvosy '£p/<i7f, 'H^atffrd^) 

t Etruria bore, in relation to Latium, a feature to which the Greeks were 
strangers — the perpetuity and community of family names. Individuals were, 
distinguished by surnames. In the epitaphs, we find the name of the mo- 
ther more frequently set forth than that of the father. The eldest son seems 
to have been the prince of the family, the Lucumon. He was generally de- 
signated by the title of Lar or Lara, lord. The second son was usually call- 
ed Aruns. The estates of the nobles were mdivisible and inalienable. The 
following are th» names of some of the chief Etruscan families : The Cilnii 
of Aretium, the CsBcinas of Volterra, the Musonii of Volsinii, the Salvii of 
Ferentinum, or Perusia, (the emperor Otho was one of this family.) the Flavii 
of Terentinum, &c &c. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE KINGS* — ^MYTHIC EPOCH. 

The Roman hero, the founder of the city, must, at first, be a 
man without country and without law — an outlaw^ an exile, a 
bandit, synonymous w6rds with barbarian nations. Such are 

* Perhaps it will not be nnprofitable to recall to mind, at least by a ample 
table of names and dates, the accepted history of the first three centmies of 
Rome. 

RomultiB and Remwtt sons of Mars and Rhea-Sylvia. They re-establish 
their grandfather Numitor upon the throne of Alba. They found Rome 754 
years before J. C. Romulus kills his brother. In order to people his city, 
he opens an asylum. He classes the people into patricians and plebeiins ; 
institutes patronage ; divides the citizens mto tribes ; chooses three hundred 
senators, and three hundred knights. 

Rape of the Sabines ; Acron, king of the Ceninans, is killed by Romolos, 
who carries off the principal spoils, opima. Defeat of the Crustumerians and 
the Antemnates. War against the Sabines."* Treachery of Tarpeia. The 
wives of the Romans separate the two armies. Union of the two nations. 
Romulus shares the throne with Tatius, the Sabine king. Murder of the 
latter. Success of Romulus against the Fidenates and Veiana He sets the 
example of sending colonies among the conquered nations, and of transfer- 
ring to Rome part of the latter. His death ; his apotheosis. Interregnum. 

714. Numa Pompilius. His pacific character. Temple of Janus. Re- 
form of the calendar. Vestal Virgins. Feciales. Distribution of the peo- 
ple into communities of arts and trades. Writings of Numa. 

670. Tullua Hostilius. Combat of the Horatii and Curiatii. The young 
Horatius kills his sister. Treachery and punishment of Metius Suflfetius. 
Distribution of Alba. 

638. Ancu8 Martius. His successes over the Latins, the Fidenates, and 
the Sabines. Bridge on the Janiculum ; port of Ostia ; salt-beds ; prison in 
Rome, &c. Lucumon, of a Corinthian family, but bom at Tarquinii, in 
Etruria, establishes himself at Rome, under the name of Tarquin. 

614. Tarquin, surnamed the Elder. New senators chosen from among 

the people. Defeat of the Sabines, the Latins, and the Etruscans. Drams, 

aqueducts, circus. Assassination of Tarquin. 

' 576. Servius Tullius. War with the Etruscans. Servius corns money ; 

establishes the census ; divides the Roman people into classes and centuries, 

5* 
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the Hercules and #)e Theseus of Greece. Even in the present 
day, the handitU are lh» heroic- portion of the Roman people. 
The most heroic popular hero in the middle ages, the Norman 
Roger, the founder of the Sicilian monarchy, boasted of having 

and subetitutds the vote by centuries for the vote b/ tribes. Enfranchise- 
ment of the slaves. Alliance with the Latins. Servius Tullius is assassinated 
by Tarquin, his son-in-law. 

532. Tarquiny suruamed the Haughty. He tyrannizes over his subjects, 
and ingratiates himself with the allien L24in Ferie. Tarquin, conqueror 
of the Yolsci, takes Suessia Ponieti» ; he th»n defeats the Sabiaes. Sextus 
Tarquin surprises Gabii by treachery. Construction of the Capitol and sev- 
eral other works. Sibylline books. Seztus Tarquinius ravishes Lucretia. 
Tarqumius Collatinus, her husband, Junius Brutus, and Valerius, unite to 
avenge her. The Tarquins are banished from Rome, (the yeiir of Rome 
244, 509 before J. C. : in 510, the Pisistratide were driven from ^thM") 

509. Rqfublic, jFini consuls, Brutus and Collatinus. Conspiracy of the 
sons of Brutus. Tarquin arms the Veians and the Tarquinians against 
Rome. Combat between Brutus and Aruns, in which they both lose their 
lives. Popular laws proposed by the consul Vabrius. Appeal to the peo- 
ple. Questors, &c. 

Siege of Rome by Porsenna, king of Clusium, and ally to Tarquin. War 
with the Sabines. Appius Claudius, of Sabine origin, establishes himself at 
Rome. The Latins armed against Rome. Division between the two orders 
on the subject of debts. Dictatorship. Titus Lartiusu fii^t dictator. Aulus 
Posthumius gains a memorable battle at Lake Regilfus. The two sons of 
Tarquin, Sextus and Titus, with Octavius Mamilius, his son-in-law and chief 
of the Latins, are killed. 

War with the Volsci. Interior troubles. Appius Claudius struggles 
against the plebeians. Servilius, a consul who affects popularity, defeats the 
enemy, and triumphs in spite of the sen&te. Miuiius Valerius, the brother 
of Publicola, elected dictator, declares himself in favor of the multitude, to 
appease the troubles. 491. Withdrawal of the people to the Sacred Mount. 
Apologue of Meneni us. Estdhlishment of the Tribunes. Inviolability and ^ 
veto of the tribunes. Junius Brutus, Sicinius, Icillus, P. and C. Tiberius, are 
the first invested with this magistracy. Creation of the plebeian ediles. Fam- 
ine. Troubles favorable to the power of the tribunes, who obtain the right 
of convoking the. people, of making the plebiscita, of judging the patricians, 
&c. Exile of Coriolanus. He beaeges Rome, at the head of the VolscL 
Veturia, his mother, succeeds in disarming him. 484. An agrarian law pro- 
posed for the first time, by the consul Spurius Cassius, who is condemned to 
death. War with the Veians. Sanguinary victory gained by the consul M. 
Fabius. Devotion of the three hundred and six Fabii. The tribunes Genu- 
cius, Volero, and LsBtorius, ardent promoters of the agrarian laws. The 
army decimated by Appius Claudius. At;cused by the tribunes, this consul 
destroys himself. Antium, a town of the Volsci, is taken by Titus Quintius. 
The consul Furius is besieged in his camp by the Equi. 

460-50. Troubles caused by the law proposed by the tribune Terentillus 
Arsa, to fix jurisprudence. Banishment of Ceso, the son of Cincinnatus. The 
Capitol is surprised by the Sabines and the exiles. Cincinnatus quits his 
plough for the dictatorship, and delivers- Miuucius, who is shut up in a defile 
by the Equi. The senate sends him into Greece, to collect the laws of So- • 
Ion. 449. D^xemvirs. Appendix XIV» 
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commenced his career by robbing the stiblip of Robert Guis- 
card. The type of heroism with the Romans is not as it was 
in Asia, an incarnate god. The mission of Romulus is less 
loily; to found Rome, the son of a god is sufficient. He is 
bom, not of a virgin) like the Indian gods, but of a vestal. In 
him, as in his city, are combined the spirit of the Italian Mars, 
western, {morSy mavors, mamers,) which knows no superiority 
but that of strength^ and tlie spirit of the Eastern Vesta, mys- 
terious principle of religious an4 civil hierarchy. In Romulus, 
the plebeians and patriciang alreaiiy coexisted. 

Thus he is at first presented as double ; he has a brother, 

iRomus, Romulus, as Pcenus, Poenulus, dsc.,) and he kills him. 
t was sufficient, in fact, that the primitive duality should be ex- 
pressed in the foundation of the town.* Kemus leaps the ram- 
parts, and destroys the unity. It is necessarn that j|t should 
disappear, that it should expire, until the introduction of stran- 
gers to Rome allows duality to reappear, with Tatius, whom 
Romulus will also be accused of killing. These symbolical 
murders, however, do no more harm to the good and just 
Romulus than 'the mutilations of Saturn to the father of gods 
and men. « . • 

The Astyages cM Herodotus feared that his daughter Man- 
dane would give him a grandson. The Amulius of Livy fears 
thW his niece Ilia will present him with a'great nephew. Both 
are deceiv^ alike. Romulus is nourished by a she-wolf, Cy- 
rus by a bitch. Like Cyrus, Romulus places himself at the 
head of the shepherds; like him, he exercises them by turns in 
combats and festivals. He is, in like manner, the liberator of 
his followers, only the proportions of Asia to Europe are ob*- 
served : Cyrus is the chief of a nation, Romulus of a band ; 
the first founds an empire, the second a town. 

The city commences as an asylum, vetus urhes condentium 
consiKum — a profound thought, upon which the situation of all 
the elder towns of antiquity eloquently comments. The citadel 
and the aristocracy at the summit of a mountain ; below, the 
asylum and the people. Such is the 'asylum of Romulus 
between the two summits of the Capitol, {intermmUum,) 

* Niebuhr. Romus, Romuliis, as pceniis, pceoulus. The double Janus on 
the as, the symbol of Rome, (Macrobus, iii. 9.) Quirium, the niystic name 
of Rome, (Id. ib.) M. Blum does not xoncur in the identity of Remus and 
Romulus ; Remus, RoAiulus, says he, are clearly not two fonns of one word. 
Re, in Remus, is short. In the language of the augurs, a bird of ill omen 
was called Remoria ; the place on the Aventiue where Remus consulted the 
flight of birds, RSmoria. See Festus, verbo Inebra, Remores, RetmUf 
Remoris, tardiness. 
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The city is foundedh; the city of war. A struggle must be 
commenced with the neighboring towns. The origin of temp- 
tation in the traditions of every nation, the symbol of that 
desire which takes man out of himself, the occasion of war and> 
conquest, is woman. With her, the heroic struggle commences. 
The mistresses of Rama and Crishna are in the Indian poems 
carried off by Ravana and Sishupala ; Brunhilde by Siegfried, 
in the Niebelungen ; in the book of heroes, Chr^emhild is 
carried away by the dragon, as Proserpine by the king of the 
infernal regions; Helen quit* Menekus for the Trojan iParis; 
the adroit Penelope with difficulty evades the solicitations of her 
lovers. The progress of humanity is striking. Springing in 
India from mystical love, the ideal of woman assumes . in 
Grermany the features of savage virginity and gigantic force ; 
in Greece, thoat of grace and stratagem, to arrive among the 
Romans at the highest pagan mbrality, to virgin and conjugal 
dignity. The Sabines only followed their ravishers'on compul- 
sion, but, become Roman matrons, they refuse to returi! to the 
paternal mansion, disarm their fathers and their husbands, and 
unite them in one city. 

" It is," says Plutarch, " in memory of the rape of the 
Sabines that the custom is retained of carryiifg the bride when 
she crosses the threshold of her husband's house, and of parting 
her hair with the point of a javelin. To obtain forgiveness fbr 
their violence, the Romans assured certain privileges to their 
wives. It was regulated, that they should demand from them 
no other labor than that of spinning wool; that, they should 
take the inside of the patk ; that there should be neither done 
nor said any thing indecent in their presence ; and that the 
criminal judges should not have the power to summon them 
before the tribunal ; and that their children should wear the 
pretexta and the bulla." 

Thus, in the time of Plutarch, the remembrance of the 
barbarism -of the old times is already effaced, and to the primi- 
tive constitution is referred all the gentleness of manners that 
the progress of centuries has- brought about. Customs are 
received as laws. Time, the great legislator of nations yet 
in infancy, is counted as nothing in this history. Romulus 
creates paternal power ; ha institutes patronage, and divides the 
people into patricians, knights, and plebeians. He makes the 
slaves and. strangers exercise the mechanical arts, reserving to 
the Romans agriculture and war. He assigns to the gods 
their temples, their altars, their images; he regulates their 
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functions, adopting from the Greek' reUgion all its best fea- 
tures.* 

The Romans receive the Sabines within their walls, or rather 
join the town of the Palatine and the Capitol to that which the 
* Sabines possessed on the Quirinal. They take FidensB from 
the Etruscans, and form an establishment there. Thus has 
already commenced the alternate movement of the population 
which is to constitute the life and str6n^ of Rome ; the adop- 
tion of the conquered, the foundation of colonies. 

Romulus dies early, and by the hands of his own people. 
Such is the characteristic of the hero ; he appears upon the 
earth, regenerates it by his exploits or his institutions, and 
perishes, the victim of perfidy. It is the common end of 
Dchemschid, of Hercules, of Achilles, of Siegfried, and of 
Romulus. The founder of the city disappears in the midst 
of a storm, carried to heaven by the gods, or torn to pieces by 
the patricians. 

This^ last feature throws lij^ht to a sreat depth upon the 
gloomy history of the kings oi Rome. In the creation of this 
character of Romulus, plebeian influence is visible. The nrst 
line of his history is an impeachment of the atrocity of the 
ancient oriental and patrician worship. Ilia and Romulus in 
the cradle are the victims of Vesta. Romulus opens an asylum 
to all men, without distinction of law or religion. The patri- 
cians, with whom he each day associates strangers in the pos- 
session of the new city, destroy him, and substitute for him 
Numa, the son-in-law of the Sabine Latins, the colleague and 
enemy of Romulus, who is accused of having killed him. 
The successor of Romulus is the patricieui ideal. He intro- 
duces into Rome the worship of Vesta, whose severity Romulus 
had so cruelly felt at his birth. 

If the plebeians had continued the narrative, Numa would 
have been represented under less favorable colors. But here, 
the patricians evidently take up the gtory, (altemis cUcetis, 
amant altema camcm(B.) This Numa, all warrior and barbarian 
as he must have been, in his quality of Sabine,f is depicted to 
us with all the characteristics of an Etruscan pontiff. Of all 
the Muses, he. adores only Tacita, which the Greeks have 

* Dionysius and Plutarch. 

t All the historical information that has come down to ns of the barbarism 
of the pastoral tribes, and more especially of the pastoral mountaineers of 
Italy, contradicts the romantic notion of the gentleness and moderation of 
the Sabines. Civilized nations have ever thus fancifully exaggerated the 
happiness and Tirtues of barbarian periods. 
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explained in tlieir own way, by making him the disciple of 
Pythagoras, who lived a century after him. He writes books, 
like Tages and Bacches. He substitutes the year of twelve 
months for that of ten. His Egeria, who dictates laws to him, 
has, like the Tanaquil of Tarquin the Elder, the character of 
a Celtic or German Velleda. Born. on the day of the founda- 
tion of the city, Numa symbolizes the strangers admitted into 
Rome from the time of his birth. He founds the temple of 
Janus, which is open during war, and shut in time of peace. 
He establishes the Sabines, the Flamens. He consecrates 
property by the worship of the god Terminus, etc. 

It is amusing to see how much pains the sophist historians of 
Roman Greece have taken4o soften the austere features of the 
ideal patrician. Numa is a contemplative philosopher, retiring 
into solitude, walking in the woods and meadows consecrated to 
the gods, enjoying their intimate society and conversation. 
How is such a man to be persuaded to accept royalty ? It is 
related that Marcus Aurelius, on hearing that he had been 
adapted by Antoninus, extemporized a long dissertation on the 
advantages and inconveniences of sovereign power. Inter- 
minable harangues upon this subject are also necessary to 
decide the good Numa. He accepts, but still in a solitary 
valley he receives, during the night, the counsels of the nymph 
Egeria, his wife or mistress. The austere old man {incanaque 
menfu regi& romani. . . . Virg.) is metamorphosed into a sort 
of Endymion. 

One generation 'suffices for the savage companions of Romu- 
lus to become as pacific as their historians, the Greeks ; and 
.the Romans are not the only people whom the mildness and 
justice of such a king softened and charmed. " All the neigh- 
boring towns seemed to have imbibed the salutary breath of a 
sweet and pure air which comes from Rome ; it insinuates into 
the hearts of men a desire to live in peace, and to cultivate the 
e^rth, to educate their children in tranquillity, and to serve and 
honor the gods. Soon there were only to be seen everywhere 
festivals and sacrifices, games and entertainments ; the people, 
without any apprehension of danger, intermingled in a friendly 
maYiner. Thus a spring of good wisdom wa^, as it were, 
refreshing and fecundating all Italy."* 

Fortunately, the 'history of Tullus H($stilius carries us out 
of these romantic puerilities. Here the ruggedness of the 
national genius rejects the embellishments of the Greeks. It 

• Rutwch. 
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is a wholly barbarian song. Horatius kills his sister; the 
father declares that his daughter has justly perished, and that 
he shouM himself have killed her. This is the terrible right of 
the father of a family over those who are within his power, (sui 
juris,) a right which Amulius has already exercised over the two 
sons of his niece Ilia. Finally, the terrible condemnation with 
which TuUius punishes the treachery of the dictator of Alba, 
brings us again to historical reality, and recalls to us those 
ferocious manners which the luxurious fictions of the Greeks 
were just before making us foj^et. 

y Except the poetical embellishments and multiplication of the 

combatants by three, (one for each tribe,) the combat of the 
Horatii and the Curiatii corresponds with that of Romulus and 
Remus. If the pombatants here are not brothers, they are air 
lies. As Romulus and Remus are two forms of the same word, 
so Horatius must be a form of Curiatius ; thus with us, Clodion, 
Hlodion, following the te-ue orthography, Chotaire, Hlotaire, 
Clovis, Hlodowig, Childeric, Hilderic, Hildebert, Childebert, 
Chilperic, Hilperic, dec. Curiatius (a curia) means noble, pa- 
trician, (Janus curiatus.) This combat is simply that between 
the patricians of the two countries. Hymen and war are miijl 
gled together, as in the history of the Sabines. Here the he- 
roine is a Roman ; she interferes also, but too late to separate 
the combatants. The war ends, like the combat of Romulus 
and Remus, by a fratricide. Horace kills his sister ; Rome 
destroys Alba, her sister or her mother, which is, perhaps, the 
same thing individualized by poetry ; the name of a woman 
for the name of a city. But this murder of the metropolis by 
the colony had to be justified. The Romans, of course, made 
none but just wars, so Alba must have deserved its fate.' What 
is the historian to do ? Without troubling himself about probabil- 
ities, he raises Fidene, a recent colony of Rome, and then gives 
occasion for the treachery of the dictator of Alba, Mutius Suffe- 
tius, which he needed as a motive for the destruction of Alba, 
and the transference of the Albans to Rome. 

Tullus Hostilius perished for having dared to lay his hand 
upon the altar, and to call down the lightning, in imitation of 
the pontiffs, that is to say, of the patricians. It is equally im- 
possible to un4erstand how a plebeian could have reigned, and 
how a patrician could iiave incurred' the displeasure of the gods 
by occupying himself with sacred things. However that inay 
be, the warrior, perishing for having interfered with the privi- 
lege of the pontiffs, i, c. patricians, recalls the end of Romulus, 
whom also they tore in pieces. And if we reflect that an Hos* 
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tilius is named among th^ companions of Romulus, who fi)ught 
against Remus, this new coincidence, added to many others, 
may lead us to think that Romulus and Tullus, although sepa- 
rated by Numa, are but one personification of a warrior founder 
of Rome, opposed to the pacific founder. Thus we should find 
the resemblance complete between the history of Cyrus and that 
of Romulus-Tullus. The first overthrows the empire of the 
Medes, the country of his mother, Mandane, as the second de- 
stroys the tow« of Alba, the birthplace of Ilia. 

Ancus, the grandson of the pacific Numa, and sumamed 
Martins, presents a mixture of confused traditions, and a com- 
bination of Contradictory characteristics in the same individual. 
Without yet adverting to the genealogical falsifications which 
we have to indicate, the whole of this reign offers a series of 
enigmas and historical monstrosities. First, this descendant of 
the mysterious Numa, who had caused all his writings to be 
buried in the same tomb with himself, publishes upon tables the 
mysteries of religion, of which, so many ages afterwards, the 
plebeians were still ignorant. He founds the port of Ostia for 
a nation without a navy, and without navigation.* He estab- 
lishes the conquered Latins on the Aventine, and thus founds 
that part of Rome which may be called the plebeian city ; yet, 
long after, we find passed, to the great satisfaction of the people, 
a law dividing the Aventine among the plebeians. The same 
Ancus, so stigmatized by the poet as too popular,f digs Under 
the Capitoline mount, and in sight of the Forum, that cruel 
prison which, up to the epoch when the laws of equality were 
passed. Was opened only for plebeians. 

It is probable that this monster, so discordant with itself, may 
be cut into two : one half, the victories of Ancus over the Lat- 
ins, being transferred to Romulus or Tullus ; the other, I mean 
the bridge towards Etruria, the prison, the port, the salt-pits, 
established upon the Etruscan sidfi of the Tiber, will belong to 
the domination of the Etruscan kings. The Etruscans, a navi- 
gating people, required the port ; the first bridge was doubtless 
the work of the government of the pontiffs, {Pontifex, bridge- 
maker, Festus ;) and the severity of the domination of strangers 
over Rome must have rendered the prison necessary. 

It is under Ancus that tradition places the arrival at Rome 
of Lucumon Tarquin, to speak like the annalists who have taken 

* The few exceptions quoted confirm the fact (See Freret.) The navy 
mentioned in the first treaty between Rome and Carthage (Polyb. iil.) did not 
belong to the Romans, but to the Latins, their allies or subjecta 

+ "Nlmium gaudens popularibus auriB."'~Virg. JEn. vi. 816. 
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a name of dignity and of country fo'r a proper name. The 
phrase should be the Lucumon or rather the Lucamans Tarquu 
nU. Let us examine the remainder of the narrative. 

The Corinthian, Demarates, takes refuge at Tarquinii, and 
his eldest son becomes a lucumon there; this was the naa# of 
the Etruscan patricians. This son, at the instigation of his 
wife, Tanaquil, learned in augural science, establuhes himself 
at Rome. He is so favorably received there, both by the peo- 
pie and the king, that the latter appoints him goardian of his 
children. At the death of Ancus, Tarquift sends his wards to 
the chase, and in their absence gains over the people by a flat- 
tering harangue. It is easily seen here that the historian, gov- 
erned by his Greek habits, regarded the Rome of this period, 
with its aristocratic curist and its patrician senate, in the same 
light with the fluctuating ecclesia of the Ionian cities, in which 
tyranny was often the prize of eloquence. The new king of 
Rome, that is to say, of a city whose territory scarcely extend- 
ed beyond sight of its walls, in a few years conquered the whole 
of Latium, defeated the Sabines, and received the submission 
of the great nation of the Etrupcans. Bear in mind that one of 
the twelve cities of Etruria alone sufficed, some years after, to 
place Rome within an inch of destruction, and that a war of 
three hundred years was necessary before Rotae could make 
herselt mistress of Veii. 

The analogy we have remarked between Romulus and Tul- 
lus Hostilius, although separated by the legislator Numa, is also 
to be remarked between Tarquin the Elder, and Tarquih the 
Haughty, although separated bjr the legislator Servius. The 
construction of the Capitol and of the sewers, the establishment 
of the supremacy of Rome over her Latin allies, are equally 
attributed to the two Tarquins ; both defeat the Sabines, both 
reign without consulting the senate ; the first introduces into it 
the pafres rrdnorum gentium, chiefs of the new patrician fami- 
lies ; the second calls strangers around him, which is probably 
the same thing under another form. There is the same religious 
spirit in the two Tarquins : the elder raises a statue to Accius 
Naevius, in which he is represented cutting a pebble with a ra- 
zor ; the second buys the Sibylline books. Here are two reigns, 
which bear a strong resemblance to each other, and are, per- 
haps, only one, related in two different ways ; despite all these 
resemblances, the first Tarquin is treated with as much favor 
as the other meets with severity. Thus, to give only one ex- 
ample, the constructions of the one constitute his glory; those 
of the second are made matter of reproach against him as part 

6 
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of his tyranny ; (Romanos homines, viciores omnium drca popti^ 
lorum, opifices ac lapicidas pro bellaioribusy factos, Livy,) The 
fable of Mezentius, in its terrible brevity, is a more ancient and 
more confuseS reminiscence of the tyranny of the' Etrusccuis 
oveiP Latium. Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivisy 6ic, 
The atrocity of punishments is a characteristic feature of east- 
ern governments, and that of the Etruscans is ea^m, at least 
in spirit. 

During theMominion of the Etruscans, Rome would change 
her government according to the revolutions of Etruria. Thus, 
when the lucumon, Cele Vibenna, (see the following chapter,) 
emigrated with an army, composed, doubtless, of aliens and 
serfs, when this army invaded Rome, and the death of its chief 
placed its power in the hands of his client Mastama, the latter 
protected the men of inferior rank, the last comers in this great 
asylum of Italian populations. A stranger himself, he desired 
that the plebeians, that is to say, the strangers, should have a 
share in the power in proportion to their riches. Beside the 
ancient assembly of the curies, in which the patricians alone 
took part, he founded that of the ^nturies. 

How long did this order of things remain ? Nothing leadis 
us to suppose that it was restricted to the life of one man. It is 
probable that the period, more or less extended, in which the 
plebeians took part in the assemblies, was fgnominiously designa- 
ted by the patricians, the reign of the son of slavery, of Servius, 
(servius, capHvd natus.) Thus the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
like the foundation of the tribunate, has been insultingly per- 
sonified under the title of BrutCis, a word nearly synonymous 
with Servitis, since it originally signified revolted slave.* 

The plebeians would not deprive Servius of the ignoble name 
thus conferred upon him by the patricians. They accepted it 
as the revolted Calabrians adopted that of Brutus — as 'the in- 
surgents of Holland prided themselves on that of gueux. But, 
in return, they loaded their favorite with all the virtues which 
popularity can bestow. The good king, Servius, redeemed 
debtors become slaves, paid their debts, and distributed lands 
among the poor plebeians. If the Latin confederation acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Rome under the tyranny of the Tar- 
quins, it could not fail to submit to it during the reign of Ser- 
vius. The Latin towns sent their deputies to the temple of 
Djanus-djana, (Janus- Juno,) which he founded on the plebeian 

* After the first year of the consulate, the name of Bnttns does not recur 
in the Foiti Con9ulare9, 
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mountain, on the Aventine, a place common to the Romans and 
the Latins, where the plebeians, tliat is to say, the Latins re- 
cently admitted into the city, afterwards sought a refuge against 
the tyranny of the patricians, the ancient i^abitaots of Rome, 
{unde inchoastis irdUa tibertaUs vestra,) and which was not ^n- 
closed until the fime of the empire in the pomcerium, in the 
sacred enclosure of the city, in Rome subject to the augural 
power of the patricians. That b the sombre Aventine, the 
mountain of Remus, occupied by him imder evil auspices— the 
mountain on which stones so often rain, ac(X>rding to Livy, and 
where storms are seen forming. Hoc nemusy hunc inquity fnm* 
do80 vertice coUem, quis Deus mcertum est, haMtat Deus. The 
Etruscan poet repeats, without understanding it, a tradition of 
Etruria, expressed symbolically. More than once, doubtless, 
the patricians witnessedi the formation,* on the plebeian moQnt, 
of storms about to burst upon the Foriim.* 

Servius, becoming a man, must perish in order to give place 
to the new domination of the Tarquinians. Servius had mar. 
ried the two Tullias, his daughters, to the two sons of Tarquin 
the Elder ; the good TuUia had- married the wicked Tarquin, 
the wicked Tullia the good Tarquin. The latter poisons her 
husband, and persuades her brotherlin-law to rid himself in 
like manner of his wife. "" 

This double crime is but the prelude, and the means to a 
greater. Tarquin seats himself on the throne of Servius, pre- 
cipitates the old man out of the. window, and the horrible Tul- 
lia, on her way to congratulate her husband, does not hesitate 
to drive her chariot over the body of her father. I know not 
what the reader may think of this symmetrical opposition of 
the good and bad Tarquin, the good and bad Tullia ; of this 
crqps-poisoning, and the union of the two criminals tolerated by 
the good man Servius. For my part, rather than admit this 
romance, I would see in the wicked daughter of Servius a por- 
tion of the plebeians who, although raised to political life by 
the new institutions, invite the Tarquinians to Rome, and unite 
with them to destroy public liberty. 

And this is not the first time that Servius had been killed by 

* The evil genius who inhabited the Aventine was Remus. Accordinsr to 
Menala, cited by Aulus Gellius, xiii. 14, Mount Aventine was unlucky *, «^°d 
accordingr to Seneca, de Brev, vit. c 14, it was not included in the ponaoBii- 
Qm, because the auspices there had been- unfavorable to Remus, or because 
the plebeians had retired thither. See also Dionys. iil xi. The Aventine 
was not included ui the pomoerium until the reign of the emperor Claudius. 
— Gellius, ziil 14. 
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the Tarquinians. It is still* the same story of Remus killed by 
his brother, of Romulus torn in •.pieces by the patricians^ of 
Tullus destroyed* for having interfered with the ^privileges of 
the augurs and pontiffs. The plebeians are Remus, who occu- 
pied the Aventine, who has not the auspices with him, and who 
insults the sacred enclosure of the pomderium * they'are Romu- 
lus, inasmuch as they contribute, by their successive admission 
to the city, to the eternal foundation of Rome, which from the 
first, and always was an asylum. B^t they have been and 
always will be torn in pieces by the patr^ians. ITiey are 
Tullus Hostilius, as the tributary principle of Rome, in oppo- 
sition, in hostility, with the religious principle. They are Ser- 
vius, as people of inferior birth. Killed under the name of 
Servius, (son of the slave,) they rise again twice untler the 
name of Brutus, (revoHeU slave,) first s^ the expulsion of the 
Tarquinians, which occasions the establishment of the consuls, 
and then at the foundation of the tribunate. The first consul, 
the first tribune, are both alike called Brutus, 

This poetical necessity of individualizing ideas in a language 
incapable of nbstractions, obliged the Romans to personify rising 
liberty under the name of a king. That this king may be pop- 
ular, he is supposed to have the intention of abdicating, and ^at 
later in the foundftion of the republic, they followed his written 
instructions. Thus, the memory of Servius remained dear to 
the people, hostile as it was to the name of king. As tradition 
assigned his birth to a day of nones, without stating of what 
month, the plebeians celebrated his birth every nones. The 
senate even judged it advisable to order, that for the future the 
markets should riot be held on the nones, for fear the country 
people then assembled should seek to establish by violence the 
laws of Servius. 

From the commencement of the reign of the Tarquinians, 
we have entered upon a world of prodigies, oracles, symbols ; 
the sacerdotal, that is to say, Pelasgo-Etruscan spirit, is visible, 
despite the efforts made by the Greeks to Hellenise these lucu- 
mons. We have already referred to the so original story of the 
augur Attius Naevius and the Sibylline books. When the first 
Tarquin descends the janiculum with his wife Tanaquil to enter 
Rome, the oriental eagle, the royal bird of Persia and Rome, 
takes off his pileus, and replaces it upon his head. Servius in 
his cradle is surrounded with a divine flame, which lights up 
without burning him ; othefr prodigies terrify Tarquin the 
Haughty, who sends to consult the oracle of Delphi. The per- 
sons sent are hisLtwo sons and his nephew Brutus, who, through 
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fear of the tyrant, hid his wisdom under an apparent imbecility. 
He o^rs to the god the symbol of Ua assumed folly, a hollow 
cane which contains a gold ingot. It is thus that in Herodotos, 
the Scythians sent symbolical presents to Darius. The oracle 
having announced that he who shall kiss his mother shall reign, 
Brutus throws himself down and kisses the earth, the common 
mother of all men. Another fact, not less striking : Tarquin 
the Haughty, not being able to take the town of Gabii, one of 
his sons introduces himself as exiled by his father,- and secretly 
sends him a messenger to demand counsel. Tarquin answers 
nothing, but he silently walks in his garden, striking oflT with a 
cane the heads of the tallest poppies ; Sextus understands that 
he mu§t destroy the principal Grabians. This is truly the sym- 
bolical language of silent Etruria. 

If it were possible t* d«ubt that these Tarquins were Etrus- 
can lucumons, as their name indicates, and as the historians 
uniformly state, it is sufficient to see them take refuge at Ccere, 
in the same town to which the vestals afterwards carried the 
holy things, on the approach of the Gauls, (Ccsre, ceremonia,) 

It is true that Tarquin took refuge with a Latit, his son-in- 
law, Octavius Mamilius, but this Latin is of Tuscukim, and it 
is in the territory of Tusculum that was fousht the great battle 
of the lake Regillus, in which perished the'last hopes of the 
Tarquins. Finally, and this seems decisive, Tarquin expels 
all the Latin gods from the Capitol, except the god of youth, and 
the god Terminus, establishing there the three great Etruscan 
divinities, which became the Jupiter, the Juno, and the Minerva 
of the Romans. I cannot understand how Niebuhr, who him- 
self makes this remark, should persist in bringing the Tarquins 
from Latium. Even the form of the Capitol, which corre- 
sponds with that of the Etruscan temples, proves the origin of 
its founders.* The solemn foundation of Rome, its primitive 
form, {Roma quadrata, as Cosa, &c.,) the Etruscan mystery of 
the pomcerium, attributed to the Alban Romulus, agree more 
naturally with that epoch of Roman royalty in which Etruscan 
influence is everywhere visible. A sacerdotal government, 
enduring and patient, as those of India, Egypt, and Etruria — 
one of those theocracies which believe in their eternity, is 
necessary to raise those prodigious monuments which one king 

* The bead of .a man fresh cot off, which, discovered in digging the foun- 
dations for the Capitol, was regarded as an omen that Rome was to be the 
head of the world, wonld seem to indicate the human sacrifices of the Etrus- 
cans, of which one tradition refers the origin to Tarquinius Superbus.-^ 
Macrob. i. 7. • 

6* 
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would^ perhaps, commence, and which would be abandoned by 
his successor. That Capitpl, the- site alone of which was pre- 
pared with such«labor, and which embraced a space of eight 
hundred feet in circumference — that Cloaca Maxima, which has 
borne Rome so memy. centuries, and seems even now more firm 
and entire than the Tarpeian rock which overhangs it. 

Xhe expulsion of the priest-kings of Tarquinii was celebrated 
. every year at Rome by a festival,* as the Persians kept the 
tnagophonia, the massacre of the magi, tha Median priests, who, 
after the death of Cambyses, had usurped the kingdom of the 
Persians. The Romans, however, acknowledged the superiority 
of those whom they treated so ill. They continued to consult the 
Etruscan augurs on all important occasions; the patricians 
even sent their, children to Etruria, but the people ever regarded 
them with suspicion ; and when they thought themselves de- 
ceived by them, did not hesitate to punish them cruelly, without 
regarding their sacred character. The statue of Horatius Co- 
cles having been struck by lightning, they sent for the Etruscan 
aruspices, who, out of hatred to Rome, counselled them to set it 
in a place which the rays of the sun never lighted. Fortunately, 
the thing vms discovered, and the statue was placed on a more 
elevated spot, which turned to the great advantage of the re- 
public. The ar unices avowed their perfidy, and were put to 
death. A song was composed on this subject, which- the little 
children sang throughout the town : 

Wo to the evil counsellor :t 
On him the evil fall* 

Do not these traditions, so injurious to the Etruscans, pre- 
served by a people who revered their science, and owed to them 
a part of their religion, seem to indicate a fear lest they should 
regain their ancient supremacy? Royalty, however, seemed 
so inherent to the priesthood, that, in spite of the odijim attached 
to the name of king, a rex sacrorum was preserved, even under 
the republic. If we reflect that the Roman religion was entirely 
bound to the Etruscan doctrine of the augurs, this name of king 
would seem especially to belong to Etruria. But let us return 
to the history of Dionysius and Livy. 

At the time when the outrage offered to Lucretia by one of 
the Tarquins raised the people against them, they had confided 

* Regifugict or Fugalia, Dionys. v. 

t Auliu Gellios, v. 5. See also in Plutarch, Life of Camillus, the history 
of the earthen car, which the Romans ordered the potters of Voii to make. 
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the first magistracy, the place of tribune of the Cekres, to the 
idiot Brutus. He made use of this power to drive them iVom 
Rome, and then from Collatia. They remained at Gabii, and 
doubtless also at Tusculum. This Brutus, who exiled Tar- 
quinius Collatinus, as belonging to the family of the tyrants, is 
himself the son of a Tarquinia, and nephew of Tarqtlin the 
Haughty. This striking contradiction seems to indicate that 
this history expresses* general or collective ideas by the names 
of men. Brutus, son of Tarquinia, may signify national indc- 
pendence succeeding to the tyranny of the Tarquinians. The 
scois of Brutus are the freed Romans ; some of them conspire to 
recall the Tarquinians, and are condemned by Brutus, their 
own father. The Greeks, who first drew up the Roman history 
£rora the brief indications of the ancient monuments, not finding 
the name of Brutus after the epoch of the tribunate, not being 
able to make him live so long, and not understanding that Brutus, 
originally a patricism, since he was first consul, could become 
a plebeian, to found the tribunate, again form two men from one 
idea, as Romulus and Tullus, as Tarquin the Elder, and Tar. 
quin the Haughty. Then they seek to get rid of the first Brutus 
in a regular manner. He must die. He shall at least die in a 
manner worthy of a hero. The Veians, leagued with Tarquin 
against Rome, advsmce, led by the young A runs, the second 
son of Tarquin. The name of Aruns is invariably that of the 
younger brother of the lucumon, and is probably also a generic 
name. Aruns and Brutij||, perceiving each other, urge on their 
horses, meet, and hbth fall at the same instant, struck with a 
mortal blow ; it is the death of Eteocles and Polynices. After 
an indecisive battle, the Etruscans retire, and during the night 
a loud voice issues from the wood of Aricia, and announces 
that the Etruscans have lost one soldier more than the Romans, 
and thit tTie latter are the conquerors. 

The Tarquinians do. not, however, consider themselves van. 
quished. Tl^y address themselves to Porsenna, lar of Clusium, 
{lar means brd, and is not the name of a man,) he whose fiibu. 
lous tomb has been so ingeniously restored, and again over- 
thrown by M. Letronne. It is necessary to know this specimen 
of the fables which the Etruscans have attached to the name of 
Porsenna. The Romans, apparently, would not be left in the 
background.* The heroes of the mythical epochs, created by 
national vanity, and gifted by her at will, can alone be con- 
structed of such tombs. 

* Pliny, xxxi. 19. Appendix VL 
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The Romans who so lately and so bravely maintained in bat- 
tle the attack of the Veians and Tarquinians, and destroyed 
11,000 men, allow Porsenna to advance in peace as far as the 
janiculum. They would have permitted him to enter Rome by 
the Sublician bridge, had not Horatius Cocles, with Herminius 
and Lartius, defended the bridge against an entire army. The 
Romans, amongst other recompenses, gave their defender as 
much land as he could encompass with a plough in one day.* 
Thus Rome, whose territory did not then extend to more than 
three leagues beyond its walls, gave perhaps a square league ; 
and more than two hundred years after, when Italy was con- 
quered, the conqueror of Pyrrhus received only fifty acres. 
These are the exaggerations of poetry. Poetry thus cases the 
warriors of barbarous times in gold, the Clephtes of Olympus, 
and the heroes of Niebelungen, and the Sabines of Tatius, whose 
glittering- bracelets dazzled the beautiful Tarpeia, and induced 
her to open the gates of the citadel. 

The Etruscans reduced the town to a state of famine, when 
the devotion of a young patrician, named Caius Mucins, (take 
notice that the family Mucia was plebeian,) procured Rome 
an unexpected deliverance. Determined to penetrate into the 
enemy's camp, and to stiab the king of Clusium, he commences 
by confiding this secret to the senate, that is to say, to three hun- 
dred persons ; he kills a secretary instead of the king, and to 
punish his right hand for having missed thlB blow, he allows it 
to be consumed in the fire of an altar. Profiting, then, by the ter- 
ror of Porsenna, he declares to him that three Jnmdred other young 
patricians have sworn to make the same attempt. The poor 
prince hastens to send messengers to Rome. He readily deserts 
the Tarquins, for whose sake he had come, and contents him- 
self with procuring the restitution to the Veians of the lands of 
which the Romans had deprived tnem. Among the hostages 
which were given, were several young girls, a Gresman custom, 
(Tacitus,) and perhaps Etruscan, of which we find no other ex- 
ample in the history of Greece or Rome. Howevv that may 
be, the young girls left the Etruscan camp as easily as Mucins 
had entered it, and, guided by Clelia, one of them, they swam 
across the Tiber. The Roman senate, a religious observer of 
the rights of nations, as it had shown in approving the assassina- 

* In the same way, in the plain of Macedon, Saltan Mahomet II. invested 
a Turkish hero with as much land as he could ride round in a day. The 
Scythian who guarded the sacred gold, received, according to Herodotus, (iv 
7,) a similar present There are numerous such stories in both ancient and 
modern history. 
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tion of Porsenna, does not hesitate to send back the young girb. 
On the other side, the Tuscan, not willing to see himself outdone 
in generosity, grants to Clelia the liberty of some of her hostages, 
and gives her a fine horse and arms. He carries his generosity 
towards the Romans so far as to make them a present of all the 
provisions then in his camp. From this present of the king was 
taken the expression applied to the sale of confiscated goo<& : to 
sell ihfi goods of King Porsennay a derivation which Livy him- 
self considers absurd. . 

A benefit is never lost. This good and too easy Porsenna 
having been defeated by the inhabitants of Aricia, part of his 
followers take refuge at Rome, and are received there with the 
most touching hospitality ; the wounded were shared among 
them to be nursed. These found themselves so well ofi* that 
they would not quit the town, and occupied a new quarter, 
called after the name of their country, Tuscus Vicus, quarter of 
the Tuscans. Porsenna, though grateful, sent again a claim in 
favor of the Tarquins : " But the Romans having answered 
that they would rather consent to the annihilation of their town 
than to that of their liberty, he* was ashamed of his importuni- 
ties. Well, said he, since it is a thing irrevocably decided, I 
will no longer fatigue you with useless representations ; . the 
Tarquins must seek another retreat. I will not let any thing 
trouble the union which ought to reign between us. And he 
restored to the Romans the hostages which still remained with 
l)im, and the lands which he had restored to the Veians, his al- 
lies, (which consequently belonged no longer to him.") Who 
could have hoped that the fear caused by Mucins to this excel- 
lent prince should produce such fortunate results ? For, with 
the exception of this alarm, history assigns no cause for recon- 
ciliation. This benign and insignificant figure of Porsenna in 
the Roman traditions, reminds us of that which the Niebelungen 
give to the king of the Huns, to the terrible Attila. The scourge 
of God becomes in the poem patient and debonnair, like Charle- 
magne in Turpin. Attila remains an impassible spectator of 
the combat of giants in which all the heroes perish at the end 
of the poem. The battle of Lake Regillus thus clears the 
scene of Roman history of the whole race of heroes, who should 
disappear before the light of history, like spirits flying in the 
morning at cock-crow. 

The thirty Latin nations are dragged against Rome by the 
dictator of Tuscultim, Octavius Mamilius, son-in-law of Tar- 
quin. The Romans opposed to him a temporary king, whom 
they also called a dictator. Before the commencement of the 
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war between nations united by ties of blood, (which, however, 
was nothing new to them,) they permitted the women of each 
nation, who were married to men of the other, to return to their 
parents. All the Roman women abandoned their Laftin hus- 
bands; all the Latin women, with the exception of two, re- 
mained at Rome.' 

The two armies having met, all the heroes meet hand to 
hand, like thdse of the Iliad, and their alternate success bal- 
ances 4iie victory. Old Tarquin combats Posthumius, the Ro- 
man dictator. He of Tusculum, Octavius Mamilius, falls upon 
CEbutius, general of the cavalry, and perishes by the hand of 
Herminius, one of the companions of Horatius Cocles. Marcus 
Valerius attacks a son of Tarquin, falls, and his two nephews, 
sons of Valerius Publicola, meet their death in endeavormg to 
save the body of their uncle. Finally, with the exception of 
the dictator, all the chiefs are killed or wounded. Victory was 
hardly assured to the Romans, when at Rome they beheld two 
young warriors of gigantic stature, mounted upon white horses. 
They washed themselves and their arms in the fountain of 
Jutuma, near the temple of Vesta, and they announced to the 
assembled people the defeat of the Latins. They were the 
Dioscures, to whom the dictator had vowed to erect a temple 
during the fight, and who had been seen to combat and^ decide 
the victory; Upon the field of battle, the trace of a horse*s foot 
stamped in the basalt attested the presence of the two divinities. 

This glorious victory produced no result : after some year§, 
in which no events occurred, Rome acknowledged the indepen- 
dence and equality of the Latins. The date of the battle is un- 
certain, which proves that it did not figure in the fasti of their 
triumphs'.* The true result of the battle was to terminate the 
royal epoch and to prepare a new one. Thus the Shades of 
LucreticL are appeased, and the men of the heroic time have disap^ 
pearedfrom the world, before injustice, destroying the state which 
they hadfreedj gives birth to insurrection. 

» Livy, XXX. 45. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Probable origin of Rome — ^Republic — Heroic age— Coriet aod Centi 
Straggle between tbe patricians and the plebeians — ^Tribunate. 

Let us rise above this minute criticism, in the labyrinth oC 
which one may turn forever. Let us interrogate cqmmon sense* 
We will demand of it some probable ideas upon which we can 
rely. Probability is much in a history so obscure and confused. 

Rome is a city of Pelasgo-Latin origin. The tradition which 
gives it Alba for a metropolis, and carries its origin, through 
Alba and Lavinium, to the great Pelasgic town of Troy, was 
publicly adopted by the Roman nation, which acknowledged 
the inhabitants of Ilium for its parents. The Asiatic worship 
of Vesta, that of the penates, analogous to the Pelasgic Cabin, 
and represented, like Romulus and Remus, under the form of 
two young men, again attest this origin. It clearly explains 
how the Romans, whose connection with the Hellenes was so 
late, have in their ' religion and in their languagi^ a distant re- 
semblance to Greece. The Etruscan rites, conformably with 
which Rome was founded, must have been common among all 
the P^asgi who occupied the coasts of Italy. The Pelasgi 
reigned over the population of Latium, but in Etruria they 
mingled with the victorious Rasena, who changed the language 
more than the religion of this country. The principal heights 
of the western coast, from the Arno to the Liris, are covered 
with the ruins of Pelasgic cities. 

But if Rome was originally one or several Pelasgic towns 
disperseel upon the seven hills, it is not less probable that these 
towns were afterwards occupied by a band of Sabine pastors. 
Tradition does not conceal that Tatius was conqueror, and that 
he entered the town ; and although it saves the national honor 
by the interference of the Sabines, it is no less true that the 
second kHg of Rome, Numa, was a Sabine. 

It is well known how the Mamertines, Sabines, Sabellians, 
or Samnites (all the same word) seized Capua, how the Campa- 
nian Mamertines, long after, made themselves masters of Messi- 
na and Rhegiinn. They entered these towns as allies and 
auxiliaries, massacred the greater number of the men, and 
married the women. It is probably to a similar event that we 
must attribute the foundation of Rome. 

The Oscan or Pelasgic villages, dispersed upon the seven 
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hills, were occupied, by free will or by force, by a ver sacrum 
of the Sabine<6hepherds. The name of quirinus and qtdrites is 
no other than that of mamertine, since mamers was, with the 
Sabines, identical with quir, lance, and the Sabine Mars was 
no other than a |ance. These Mamertines threw themselves 
audaciously on the Tiber, between the great nations of the 
Osci and the Etruscans; from thence they levied blackmail 
.upon these agriculturists.* Recruiting themselves by an asy- 
lum, tliey were long able to perpetuate themselves without 
women. Romulus himself is the indication of a long cycle. 
The carrying off of the Sabines, particularized by poetry as 
one single event, must have taken place at each campaign. 
They carried off the women at the same time as the slaves, 
grain, and cattle. 

According to the tradition, the hero Picus, (the woodpecker,) 
the prophetic bird of the Sabines, is the father of Faunus Fau- 
nu, or Fatuus. Fatua, who has a son, LaUnus ; or, in other 
terms, the oracles of the woodpecker, guided the Sabine colo- 
nies towards Latium. This Picus, adored' also under the name 
of PicumniM, was, with the Sabines, armed with a lance or 
pike. Among the laborers of Latium he became PUumnus, 
from pilay a mortar to grind and crush. The character of 
primitive Rome was, however, as is in our days that of the 
Gampagna of Rome, no less pastoral tlian agricultural.' To 
judge by the language alone, the first Romans must, for the 
most part, have l)een pastors and brigands. Roma, rumon, (the 
Tiber,) rumina, ruminalis, romulus, are derived from ruma, the 
breast, ae cures, quirinus, from curis, cur, queir, lance. Pala- 
tinum, derived from pales, the goddess of hay. From pecuq^^ 
flock, money is called pecunia ; fortune, pecuUum ; extortion, ^' 
peculatus. From pascere, to feed, comes pascua, revenues. 
Fruit is called glans ; that of the oak was the food, par excel- 

* The consuls frequently levied provisions from the conquered : in 472, 
from the Veians ; in 466, from the Antiates and Equi. The institution of 
the feciales, which has been represented as a means of rendering war 
more solemn and more difficult, indicates rather that it was permanent 
It was, doubtless, theee officers, with the queestors, who assisted and col- 
lected the contributions from the Etruscan and Volscian laborers. Cincius 
(in Aulus Greilius, xvi. 4) relates, that formerly, when troops were levied, 
the military tribunes made the soldiers swear that in the pamp, and for teu 
miles round, they would not steal above the value of a silver piece a day, and 
that, if they found any property of a higher value, they would bring it to 
the chief. The things which they wore permitted to appropriate are thiu 
set forth in the general order : a pike, th6 staff of a lance, wood, turnips 
forage, a leather bottle, a bag, and a torch. 
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lence, of those innumerable herds of pigs which Italy has always 
nourished. The enclosures in which the people were assem* 
bled in the Campus Martins were called avilia. The names of 
men also recall this priginal cfiaracter of the founders of Rome : 
Porcius, Verres, Scrofa, Vilnius and Vitellius ; Taurus and 
Ovilius ; Capricius, Equitius, &c. The wolf, feared and yene- 
rated by the Sabine pastors, occupies, in the first century of 
Rome, the place which the eagle afterwards held. It was the 
avowed symbol of brigandage. The Italians called Rome the 
den of the ravishing wolves of Italy.* A she-wolf had nour. 
ished Romulus, whose miraculous birth we find in the Sabine 
traditions. A young girl in the environs of Reate has, by the 
god Mars-Quirinus, a son, Modius Fabidius, who assembles the 
vagabonds, and founds with then the town of Cures ;. that is to 
say, the city of Mars, or the lance. Thus this poetic form 
would appear to have been common to the various establish- 
ments of Mamertines. 

The ancient inhj^itants of Rome, subjected by the Sabines, 
' but unceasingly fortified by the strangers who sought refuge in 
the great asylum, advanced gradifttlly. They had a chief, 
when the lucumon of Tarquinus (Tarquin the Elder) came to 
establish himself among them ; the Latin Pelasgi were re-estab- 
lished in the splendor of the Etruscan Pelasgi, who brought to 
Rome the arts of an industrious and civilized people. Doubt- 
less the twelve Etruscan towns which, according to Dionysius, 
sent to Tarquin the Elder the pretexta, the sceptre, and the 
curule chair, the ensigns of supremacy, did homage to their 
metropolis, Tarquinia, in the^ persons of its lucumonS, become 
^^masters of Rome.f The sacred patriarchal character of the 
Tarquinians prevailed over the warlike patriarchate of the Sa- 
bines. The Tarquinii willingly admitted into their city new 
Pelasgo-Latin populations, wnich could fortify them against the 
warlike Sabines, who were enclosed within the same walls. 
The Latins, the plebeians, were treated still better when the 
power p€issed into the hands of the clients of the Etruscan lucu- 
mons, conducted by Servius Tullius, or rather symbolized by 
this expressive name. These clients were brothers of the Latins 
by their common Pelasgic origin. Servius, or Mastama, as the 
Etruscans called him, is the friend, the ally of the Latins. 

From a fragment of a discpurse of the emperor Claudius, J 

* See Fertus, Nonnias MarcelluB, p. 167. Serv. JEru x. viii. 63, 90. Varro, 
De re Rus. ii. 11. Macrob. i. 9. 
+ Di<myniis, ii. - 

t Praioaiioad on the ooetaion of th« adrnMonof theGaidaof Lyoxw to. 

7 
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which has been preserved, a powerful lucumon, named Cgs1iu9 
Bibenna, had assembled a great army in the time of Tarquin 
the Elder ; one of his companions, Mastama, came to Rome 
with the remains of this army, find reigne^J under the title of 
Servius Tullius. . He gave the name of his ancient chief to 
Mount CobHus — " Servius Tullius, si nostros sequimur, captiviL 
natus Ocresia, si tuscos Coeli quondam yivense sodalis fidelissi- 
mus, omnis que ejus casus comes : postquam varii fortuna ex- 
actus cum omnibus reliquis CoBliani exercitus Etruria excessit, 
montem Coelium occupavit, et a duce suo Ccelio^ta appellitatus, 
{scr, appellitavit,) mutatoque nomine nam tusce Mastarna ei no- 
men erat, itd appellitatus est ut dixi, et regnum sunima cum 
regit utilitate obtinuit." Mastarna doubtless brought with him 
a crowd of clients and men of inferior rank, and uniting them 
to the Latins and Sabines already established in Rome, over- 
threw the sacerdotal power of the .Tarquiiiians, to substitute in 
its place an entirely military constitution, ^vTiich gave to the 
town the warlike character which it preserved. He substituted 
the power of riches for that of nobility, centuries for curies, and^ 
military organization for the symbolical form.* 

The precocious victory of the plebeians was not, however, c^ 
long duration. The Tarquinian lucumons, who had at first at- 
tached themselves to them, became masters, and exercised €ui 
equal oppression over both Sabine nobles and plebeian Latins. 
Thus is the reign of Tarquin the Haughty terminated by the 
definite expulsion of the Etruscans.f Their downfall brought 

the ieDate,4uid found upon two tablets diicovered at Lyons in the 16th cen- 
tury. From the time of Justus Lipsius this fragment has been repeatedly 
printed with the works of Tacitus. ' 

* The character of this constitution cannot be well known until it has 
brought forth all its fruit ; so that we have rejected the more extensive details 
which we ought to have given upon fhe subject in the first chapter of 
the third boo£ But we shall see from the first centuries of the republic 
(some pages further on) the influence which the aristocracy of money, sub- 
stituted for the sacerdotal aristocracy, exercised upon Roman maimers. — Ap- 
pendix XI. 

t The langusige of Rome is Latin . and not Etruscan, wliich alone suffices 
to prove that but very few Etruscans settled there. Had their number been 
greater, religious influence would have given predominance to the sacred lan- 
guage. According to Volumnius, an Etruscan writer, (Varro, de ling, lat^) 
the three ancient tribes of Rome were called Ramnea, Quteres, Titles, This 
division corresponds, indeed, with the three greater gods of the Etruscans, and 
the three sacred gates of their towns ; but I am disposed to recognise in 
these three tribes the companions of the Alban Romulus, those of the Sabine 
Tatius, and those of the Etruscan lucumons, who came to Rome as auxilia- 
ries of Romulus, according to some, as conquerors according to othera. The 
Ramnea {^uere, from Runnos, a town of Pelasgo-Ionian Attica) probMil3f 
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pn^t only to the Sabines, ferti^ed by the arrival of the Sabine 
Appius and his five thousand clients. 

The sacerdotal and royal Rome of the Etruscan and Latin 
Pelasgi was without difficulty thrown open to the foreigner. 
The aristocratic Rome of the republic closed the senate to the 
plebeians, and the city to the neighboring populations. The 
heroic and aristocratic principle prevailed at first against the 
democratic principle which the sacerdotal had protected ; and it 
was only by incredible efforts that the people secured the equal- 
ity of rights. They triumphed by the institution of the tribunes, 
the civil chiefs of the democracy, who continued the kings and 
prepared the way for the emperors ; they triumphed by the ad- 
mission of the Lectins, their brothers by that of the Italians ; 
they triumphed by the establishment of a military chief or em- 
peror, who finished the popular work by the proscription of the 
aristocracy, and the equality of civil law. The plebeians con- 
stituted in Rotne tl^ principle of extension, conquest, and ag- 
gregation ; the patricians that of exclusion, unity, and national 
individuality. Without the plebeians, Rome could not have 
conquered and adopted the world ; without the patricians, she 
♦ould have had no personal character, no origmal life ; she 
would not have been Rome. 

Cicero calls the senate, omnium terrarem arcem. All nations 
were in their turn to climb this rock of the Capitol, where the 
curie and the senate sit. But the heroical aristocracy which it 
enclosed, and which defend there the sacred unity of the city, 
struggled vigorously. Two hundred years elapsed before the 
Latins could mount it ; two hundred years for the Italians, (un- 
til the social war ;) three centuries for the nations under the 
subjection of the empire, (until Caracalla and Alexander Seve- 
rus ;) two more for the barbarians, (410, Rome taken by Alaric.) 

The first occasion of the combat between the patricians and 
the plebeians is, not the city, but, as it would appear, the whole 
world. But the earth herself, the ager Romxinus measured by 
the {tugurs, and limited by the patrician tombs, is a part of the 
city ; or the ctger is the city more than the city herself. The 
plebeians are admitted into the city ; they inhabit it, they have 
possessions in it. But to possess the agery it was necessary to 
have the right of the quirites, the right of the augurs, and arms, 

came from the Pelas^c town of Alba. " The earlier Fasti Comulares,** ob- 
serves Niebuhr, '< show that the patrician families came from various nations ; 
Cominios AurmicuB, Clcelios Siculus, Licinius Sabinus, Aqnillios Tu$cu9, 
Other family names were taken from the names of towns: Camerimu, 
Mi9ullinu»;* Slc 
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a ri^ht which belonged to the patricians alone. Thus, the 
people were not satisfied with the profane lands which were 
offered them. They preferred, says Livy, to demand lands 
from Rome than to possess them at Antium. This great quar- 
rel can only be understood by the knowledge of the primitive 
city, of which the ager is a part, and in which the aristo* 
cratic city (which the patricians close to the plebeians) has iXn 
ideal. 

To arrive at a knowledge of this city, which is at once human 
and divine, we must search two sources, the divhie law and the 
human law, right and religion, jus etfas. The Roman religion, 
such as it is represented by history, has nothing primitive or 
original ; singularly human and politic in its tendency, it seems 
to be a practical application of the Etruscan and Latin religions 
to the wants of the state. Rome consults Ehruria, but with sus* 
picion, (see preceding chap.,) and modifies the counsels she re- 
ceives. The Roman religion appears a Protestantism, compared 
wilh the Etruscan religion. It is necessary to study cautiously 
this religion formed by the city, when the primitive city is in ' 
question. 

As to the primitive right of Rome, we possess a monument in * 
the fragments of the twelve tables. These fragments, preserved 
by the ancients as the source of the law of Rome, have been 
collected by the modems, and classed according to the matter, 
so as to present the image of a code. But, from the first 
fflance, it is easy to perceive that these laws, written in so dif- 
ferent a spirit, belong to epochs distant from each other. An 
attentive examination will discover three elements : — First, the 
ancient customs of sacerdotal Italy, all stamped with Cyclopean 
barbarism ; then, the code of the heroic aristocracy who ruled 
the plebeians ; and, finally, the charter of liberty which the lat- 
ter gained for themselves. This last portion can alone be 
classed under a date and epoch ; it alone is properly a law ; 
the two others are usages ,and customs, written as they threat- 
ened to fall into disuse, and it was desired to perpetuate their 
tradition. 

From the ancient law of Italy, as from its religion, a severe 
criticism can alone separate the modem elements, and recon- 
struct, in the purity of its primitive architecture, that symbolical 
city, which lost its form by the aggregation of the populations 
which gradually entered it. The material element of the city 
is, doubtless, the family ; but the type, the ideal of the family 
itself, is the city. It is not a question of the natural family 
which now ocQupies us ; public right here dominates. 
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The stone of the hearth, (t^rut, vesta,)* the tombstone which 
bounds the fiel(is,f these are the 'bases of Italian law ; upon 
them are founded personal right, and that of property, or the 
agrarian right. The city has its hearth4 like the family. 
Around the public hearth are gathered the private ones ; per* 
sonal properties equal among themselves, measured and denned 
by sacred geometry, are enclosed within the limits of the public 
territory, and by them separated from the vague and profane 
territory occupied by the foreigners. 

At the domestic hearth sit two divinities, the lar, mute 
genius of the ancient possessors, the god of the dead, and the 
Either of the family, the actual possessor, the active genius of 
the house ; the living god for his children, his wife, and slaves. 
This name of father has nothing tender at this epoch, it desig- 
nates nothing but absolute authority. Thus all the gods, even 
those of the dead, are invoked under the name of Fathers. 
However numerous the circle around the hearth may be, I see 
but one person, the father of the family. The ancient geqius 
of the family is a ferocious and solitary genius. The children, 
the wife, the slaves, are bodies or things, and not persons ; they 
are the property of the father, who can beat them or sell them ;§ 
the wife is the sister of his sons. As soon is, according to the 
ancient custom, the point of the lance has separated the hair of 
the affianced, when she has tasted the sacred cake, {canfarre<i' 

* Istanni $tare, (to stand upright^ fast, (firom tteim, stone.) 

t The Zeus herkio$ of Attica ; kerkios, enclosare ; erascene, to divid* 
the property among the heirs, when the common enclosure is broken up. 
See the admirable text of the Salic law, de ehrene chrudti, " It is evident," 
says Niebuhr, « from the Pandects, inscriptions, and ancient docaments, that 
it was not at all nnnsual for an estate to have a special name, which it re* 
tatned even when it had passed to another possessor. It was the same in 
Etruria." See O. Muller, Cecina, and Siculus Flaccus, De eonditumibu9 
agrorum, p. 4. 

t The common hearth, in many ancient states, implied a common table. 
The syatities would appear to have been known to the Romans, (Dion. iiaL 
iL 23 ; Cicero, De OraL i. 7,) and to the Italians in general, (Aristot Polit 
vii. 9.) See also K. D. Hulmann, Staatsreeht dea Altertkunu, who has 
established a great many coincidences, more or less exact, among the govern- 
ments of Rome, Greece, and Carthage. 

^ The origin of the RomaM law is to be found, not in the paternal and 
maternal authority — an authority naturally deriving from the patriarchal life, 
but in those civil bonds which are the early modification of those of nature, 
in agnation, patronage, and the relation of family between master and slave ; 
even in the marital and paternal authority tho natural relation is accessory. 
As to the paternal authority of the Roman citizen, see the dissertations of 
G. U. Ab Ottten de Bruyn, Ger. Noodt, Com. Von Pynkershoek, Pier- 
rento, &c. 

7* 
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UOy)* or the husband has counted out to the father-in-law the 
price of the virgin, (coemptio,) they dictate to her the formula, 
[ubi tu gaius, ego gam ;) they lift her, and she passes the 
threshold of the conjugal mansion without touching it with her 
feet, and falls, according to the strong expression of the law, in 
manum viri. Her husband is her master and her judge. It is 
not necessary that she should have violated her faith for her 
husband* to put her to death ; it is sufficient that she has stolen 
the keys or drunk the wine. The child is still more abandoned 
to its father,-^Kijhout any condition. A child bom a monster is 
destroyed the instant of its birth. The father can sell his son 
three times ; he can put him to death. The son may rise in 
the city, but he remains the same in his family — ^tribune, consul, 
dictator, he may be dragged by his father from the curule chair 
or the tribune, brought to his house and put to death at the foot 
of the paternal lares. The consul Spurius Cassius was, they 
say, judged and executed thus. Even towards the end of the 
republic, a senator, the accomplice of Catiline, was pursued 
and put to death by his father. 

The civil right which thus rules the family with so much 
severity, extends its limits far beyond, that of nature. By the 
side of the son were placed the inferior members of the genSj 
his clientes, or dependents, {cliens from cluere, as in German, 
Jusriger from JuBren, to hear,) his coloni, (clientes, quasi colenfes;) 
among whom the father divided his lands in lots of two, of 
seven acres. f These clients or coloni are of diverse origin. 
Some, ancient inhabitants of the country, have become, by their 
defeat, proprietors and farmers ; others are poor strangers, 
freed slaves or fugitives, who have sought a refuge under the 
lance of the quirite, and who receive from him a small portion 
of land upon conditions more or less onerous. Thus did the 

* See Boethius, in Top, Cicer. Comment ii. 3. — Whatever their origin, it 
is probable that if the patricians were not all Etruscans, at least they ctaimed 
to be so ; and that the plebeians, adversaries of the patriciiins, and the cli- 
ents, as they gradually separated from their patrons, wete all, or represented 
themselves to be, Latins. The patricians (Scrader, de Just, et jure, i. 7y 
followed the Etruscan law, the plebeians the Latin law ; hence the so many 
double iQstitutions, such as, dominua esse, for the Latin, in bonis habere, for 
the Etruscan ; marriage in manus, for the Etruscan, a free marriage with 
the Latin. After the twelve tables there was one sole civil law. The con- 
farreatio seems to have been the marriage of the sacerdotal tribes, the co- 
emptio that of the heroic tribes. The consent demanded from the wife in 
the coemptio must have been a modification from former times. — See Bris- 
Bok, De Nuptiis. Gaia means the cow or the cultivable land. — Pliny, xiv. 13 

t Liv. V. 30 ; Val. Max. iv. 3, 5. — ^The possessions of Ciucinnatas, Curios 
Dentatus, Fabricius, Regulus, &c., did not exceed this quantity. 
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conquerors of Thessaly, the Dorians of Peloponnesus, the Ma* 
martin Sabines, who occupied Saninium, (terra ohm aUributa 
particulatim hominihus ut in Sammum sabellis, Varro.) Finally, 
the barbarians who invaded the empire. The latter, like the 
Romans with the Hernici, o^ntented themiselves with a third of 
the conquered land. 

The obligations of the clients to the patrons are not without 
analc^y with those of the vassals to the feudal lords. They 
were to aid in the redemption of the captive patron, to contrib- 
ute to th^ marriage portion of his daughter, &c. I have marked 
elsewhere the enormous moral difference which separated client- 
age from vassalage.* 

Wife, sons, children, clients, slaves, do not exist as persons 
either in the family or in the city. There is but one name for 
them all, that of the gpiSy represented by its chief. They are 
all called Ciaudii, Comelii, Fabii.f This name is not a proper 
name but fo^ the chief; to him only is the land, and the land is 
called rumen, as in the middle ages ; terra, in Italian, signified, 
on the contrary, a seigneurie or fortress. 

The father only has the just quiritium, the right of the lance 
and of the sacrifice. To him who has the lance and the sacri- 
fice, is also the land ; this right is imprescriptible. The right 
of heritage, and the right over the goods of the enemy, enter 
equally into the jus quiritium, insolent definition ; it is the 

* Dicmysius comparos the clients to the ThesBalian penetteg. Among the 
Greeks, every private citizen was oblij|red to select a citizen of higher posi- 
tion as his gaardian, irposrvnKt (mundherr, in the language of the middle 
ages,) under penalty of being placed out of the pale of the law in «ven the 
most ordinary civil relations. 

t In Blackstone's Comment 9ub verb. It would appear from Livy, (zxxix. 
19,) that it was forbidden to freedmen to marry out of the gent, Adam 
{Rom, Antiq,) extends this prohibition to all citi||ns. Niebuhr is of opinion 
that the patron inherited the client's property. According to him, it is ab- 
surd to suppose that the plebeians were originally clients of the patricians. 
The clients only became reunited with the pUhs, in proportion as their servi- 
tude was relaxed, partly by the general pro|rFees towards liberty, parity by 
the extinction or decay of their patrons. Before Servius, the plebeians, trans- 
ported, for the most part, from the conquered countries to Rome, were free 
citizens, but had no suffrage, (there were no assemblies but those of the 
curias,) and were not* permitted to ally themselves in marriage with the pa- 
tricians. The noble<3 of the conquered cities, the Mamilii, the Popii, the 
Cilnii, the CecincB, were all plebeians. What confirms this origin of the ple- 
beians, is the tradition that Ancus established the Latins of the destroyed 
cities upon the Aventine hill, which afterwards became the seat of what 
may be especially called the plebeian city. It is probable, however, that the 
majority of these new citizens remained on theur own farms and cultivated 
them. Appendix X. 
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right U. xx)upy by the hand, by force, mancipatio. Ana when 
it is necessary to^ive testimony before the public council, of 
the lands, and living or inanimate things he possesses, it is hrttoe 
in hand the quirite pfk-esents himself, symbolizing and sustaining 
his right by his arms. There is n^ will in this primitive form 
of the^city ; the land quirite passes with the lance from father 
to son — necessary and fatal succession ; if the father wi^ies to 
dispose of it otherwise, he can only do so through the council 
of the curie. The curie which answers for its members as the 
Grerman hundred, and which, in default of heirs, has th^rgoods, 
can only authorize a deviation founded upon the will of the in- 
dividual. 

This father of a family, this nomevij tliis quirital person, 
identified with the land and the lance, sits alone, we have al- 
ready seen, at the domestic hearth ; around, wife, sons, children, 
clients, slaves, have their eyes fixed upon him. He only has 
the soLcra privata, to which is communicated the _ force of the 
iocra puhlica.* Let the father say to one or the other, sacer 
esio, he will die; the father has the altar and the lance; hov 
speaks in the name of the gods, and the name of powef. As 
the gods, he explains himself by signs, by symbols ; the move- 
ment of his head has great power, it puts all in motion. In the 
city, in the family, the same silence ; it is by a feigned sale he 
emancipates his son, by a feigned combat he disputes a posses- 
sion ; if he depart from this mute language, if he speak, ^Is 
word is irrevocable. In this sacred language, all the rights are 
of the gods ; lar is the property of the house ; dii hospiUdeSy 
hospitality ; dU penates, the paterntil power ; deus genius, the 
right of marriage ; deus terminus, the territorial domain ; dii 
manes, the tomb. But the more the material word is sacred, the 
less it admits of explanation or interpretation ; the lett§r, and 
the letter only, is wha^ is regarded ; it hates and rejects the 
spirit. Thus the Romans believed they had power to destroy 
Carthage, because in the treaty they had promised to resp^t, 
not urbem, but civitatem. The violation of the treaty of the 
Caudine forks offers again a striking example of this supersti- 
tion, of the letter without regard to the spirit. The word of the 
father, the law of the family, that of the fathers united who 
make the law for the city, have equally the numerous form, the 
rhythmical precision of oracles. The city itself, which is the 
law materialized, is nothing but rhythm and number ; the num- 
bers three, twelve, ten, and their multiples, are the base of all 

* Appendix XI. 
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their political divisions. Three tribes, thirty curies, three hun- 
dred senators, thirty Latin towns, dcc."^ 

jin the severe form, in the rhythmetic precision of the city, 
we find the exvAision, the hatred of every strange element which 
comes to alter the proportions. It is thus that the legislators of 
Greece, followed by Aristotle and Plato, taught the means to 
retain the city in the strict dimensions which are reconcileable 
with number and harmony. In Rome, made to affffrandize it- 
self, these precepts* of narrow wisdom were not followed ; the 
gentes e^nded themselves by the laborers who could not culti- 
vate ihm grounds in the' hostile neidhboriiood of Rome, and de- 
manded the safeguard of one of the Roman chiefs, and declared 
themselves his clispts ; oflen again it happened that strangers, 
driven from their country, came into the victorious city to place 
themselves under the protection of some powerful family ; these 
often bringing with them a great number of clients and slaves, 
found thems^ves more rich and distinguished than their patnms ; 
nevertheless, as the conquered, they lost their gods and their 
tugural rights. Now, all right being in religion, depended on 
the ai4;urs. The Sabine or Etruscan patrician, alone invested 
with the augural chaActer, had alone the public and private 
right. His word was law, the law of a barbarian cyclopean. 
Adversus hostem aiema autoritas esto, the eternal right to claim 
as against the enemy. HostiSy enemy, is synonymous with 
ho^eSf stranger ; . and the plebeian is a stranger in the city. 
Against the patrician, the minister of the gods, himself a god in 
hlf family and in the city, there is !io action, {nulla auctoritas.) 
He cannot be punished, and 'should he commit a fault, ths curie 
can alone declare that he has done wrong, improbe factum. 

Under the kings the illustrious plebeians entered the patrician 
order, and were admitted to the divine and human rights, which 
assured to them their liberty and propertyf The poor plebeians 
were employed iu the prodigious constructions to which the 
Etruscan lucumons kept the lower classes. They sufiered and 
complained ; they aided to overthrow the patrician priesthood 
of the Etruscans, and then found themselves without resources, 
and without protection against the warrior patricians who re- 
mained. 

Two cries arose from the people against the patricians, from 
the beginning of the republic. The plebeians claimed, some 
their rights, the others brejid ; all ri^ts were comprised in a 
single word, ager Romanus, He who had a sharo in this sacred 

* Appendix XIL 
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ground, limited by the augurs of the tonibs, was a patrician. 
The word ager has confounded those two demands, so different 
in their motives and their results. The most necessitous ple- 
beian^ gave way, accepted the profaned lands ; they formed 
colonies, and spread aTar the powef of Rome. The others re- 
mained ; they obtained part of the sacred ageVy or at least the 
right of the ager^ and founded the liberty of the plebeians. 

The creation of two annual kings called consuls, the re-estab- 
lishment of assemblies by centuries, where* riches had the ad- 
vantage over nobility, the laws of the consul Valerius Fubllcola, 
who lowered ihe fasces before the assembly, and permitted them 
to kill whomsoever wished to make himself king, all these po- 
litical changes did not ameliorate the condi#on of the poor ple- 
beian. The right of appeal established by Valerius was a 
privilege of the patricians, as were all the other rights. 

Let those who despise industry, and who, nourished and 
clothed by her, enjoy her benefits and blaspheme her, let those 
read history, that they may see the lot of humanity in the time 
of the ancients. Industry is the conquest of physical natyre for 
satisfying the wants of man ; that is its direct end, but its indi- 
rect benefits are still greater. It elevates, little by little, men 
to ease and riches, brings them gradually nearer to equality, 
reconciles the poor to the rich, and leaves to the first the hope 
of one day sitting on his own land, of resting himself and takjng 
breath. 

It was not so in the ancient cities. The rich had no need pf 
the poor, their slaves worked for them. The poor and rich, en- 
closed within the same city, face to face with each other, and 
separated by an eternal barrier, hated each other. The rich 
only secured his riches b^ acquiring more, and overwhelming 
the poor. 

The poor not bein^able to free themselves from their misery, 
dreamed always of laws of blood and spoliation. Such is the 
picture of the Greek cities ; the alternate victory of the .rich 
and poor is all their history ; at each revolution, a part of the 
population fled or perished, as in the hideous history of Corcyra, 
related by Thucydides. 

Let us see what was the situation of the plebeians at Rome. 
The census of the consul Valerius Publicola gave a hundred 
and thirty thousand men capable of bearing arms, which would 
suppose a population of more than six hundred thousand souls, 
without countmg the freedmen and slaves. It was necessary 
that this multitude should draw their subsistence from their 
territory of thirteen square leagues. No other industry than 
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agriculture existed ; surrounded by enemies, the land was ex- 
posed to continual ravages, and the booty gained in war did not 
compensate them. War deprives the conquered of more than 
it gives to the conqueror ; the grains of wheat that the peasant 
took did not compensate him for his ruined cottage, his plough, 
his cattle taken the preceding year by the Equians or the Sa- 
bines. 

When he returned to Rome a conqueror and ruined, and his 
children surrounded him crying for bread, he paid the patrician 
or rich plebeian a visit, asking to borrow till the next campaign, 
promising to raise sufficient mm the Volscians or Etruscans to 
pay his debt, and mortgaging his first victory. This guarantee 
was not enough ; he must pledge his little field, and the patri- 
cian helped him, stipulating for the enormous interest of twelve 
per cent. Since the institution of assemblies by centuries, po- 
litical power having passed from the noble to the rich, the nat- 
ural avarice of the Romans was stimulated by ambition, and 
usury was the only means of satisfying this avarice. The value 
of the field was soon absorbed by the accumulated interest ; the 
person of the plebeian was answerable for his debt ; when one 
says the person of the father of a family, one means his entire 
family, for his wife, his children, are only his members. He 
could vote at the Forum, fight with the army, but he was not 
the less " nexus," bound ; the arm which struck the enemy felt 
already the chain of the creditor. The terrible diminutio capitis 
was imminent. The unfortunate man went and came, but he 
, was already dead. At last the fatal period arrived ; it was ne- 
cessary to pay. The campaign had not been fortunate. The 
army returned to Rome. What will become of the plebeian ? 
The twelve tables give the reply ; they only adopted former 
usage. Listen to the terrible song of the law, {lex horrendi car* 
minis erat :) — 

" Let him be summoned ; if he does not appear, take wit- 
nesses, arrest him ; if he hesitates, lay hands on him ; if age 
or sickness hinder him from appearing, furnish a horse but not 
a carriage." What ! the unfortunate man has returned wounded 
to Rome, his blood shed for his country ; he is thrown dying 
upon a horse : no matter, he must go. He presents himself at 
the tribund with his wife by his side and his weeping children. 

" Let the rich answer for the rich ; for the laborer, who will. 
The debt acknowledged, the affair adjudicated, thirty days de- 
lay. Then, hands may be laid on him that he may be taken 
before the judge. At sunset, the tribunal closes." The des- 
tiny of the plebeian and of all his family will be decided be- 
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twecn the aflernooQ and evening. ^ If he do not satisfy the 
iudgment, if no one answers for him, the creditor shall take 
him away and attach him with cords or with chains, which 
shall weigh jfifleen pounds, less than fifteen pounds if the credi- 
tor like. Let the prisoner live on his means. If he have none, 
he is to have a pound of flour, or more, at the will of the credi- 
tor." Thanks be given to the humanity of the law : it permits 
the creditor to lighten the chain and augment the nourishment ; 
it allows other things in not denying them, the whip, and the 
dampness of a dark prison, and the torture of a long immoMlity. 
I prefer to stop in the horror of this dungeon, than to seek to 
know what has become of the family of the poor unfortunate, 
slaves like himself: happy if, by a prudent emancipation, he 
ha^ been able to preserve in time his children. If not, their 
father •can, from the obscure ergasUdum where he is confined, 
hear their cries under the lash, or perhaps, in the midst of the 
last outrages, calling him to their help. 

" If he does not arrange, detain him in custody sixty days ; 
however, he is to be brought into court three market days, and 
there proclaim the amount of his debt." Alas, when the un- 
fortunate goes forth from the torments of the jail, to siifier pub- . 
lie infamy, he will not find any one to rescue him from these 
cruel hands. " On the third market day, if there are many 
creditors, they may cut him in pieces ; should they cut more or 
less they are not responsible. If they wish, they can sell him 
to strangers beyond the Tiber." So in Shakspeare, the Jew 
Shylock stipulates, in case of non-payment, a pound of flesh to 
be taken from the body of his debtor. 

It is not astonishing, if there is a great tumult, when one 
sees, for the first time, a poor old man advance, clothed in rags, 
pale, and wasted as a corpse, his hair and beard long, shaggy 
as a wild beast, and one recognises in this frightful figure a 
brave soldier, whose breast is covered with scars. He tells 
you that, in the war with the Sabines, his house had been burnt, 
his flocks carried away ; the taxes falling at an unfortunate 
time, from that arose his debts ; and usury upon usury, having, 
as a devouring cancer, devoured all he had, the evil finished by 
seizing his body. He had been carried away by a creditor, by 
an executioner ; his back is still bleeding with the stripes of the 
whip. A cry of indignation rises ; the debtors, and those who 
have no other interest than that of pity, rescue him. The sen- 
ators, who are there, narrowly escape being torn in pieces. 
Their houses are full of captives, taken there in troops, (gregth 
Um adducehantur, Livy.) 
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The coQsuls then were^m Appius and a ServOius, names ex- 
pressive of chief of the aristocracy, and of partisan of the peo- 
ple, (Servius, Servilius k Servo.) This last part belongs to 
many individuals, to Valerius, to Menenius, to Spurius Caasius, 
Spurius Melius, Mecilius, Metilius, Manlius. The favorites of 
the people appear an instant, and then give place to others.* 

Neither the violence of Appius, nor the condescension of • 
Servilius, or of Valerius, who was created dictator the year 
Allowing, would appease the plebeians. The Volsci approach- 
ed, to profit by the troubles. Twice the same danger obliged 
the senate to order the debtors to be freed. The plebeians con- 
quered sooner than the senate wished ; but they were kept 
under arms. Engaged by their oaths, these religious men had 
the idea of delivering themselves by killing the consuls, to wEom 
they had sworn obedience. 

They then carried off the eagles, and retired to the sacred 
mount, or to the Aventine. There they fortified themselves, 
remained quiet, taking from around Rome only the things 
necessary for their sustenance. National tradition has been^ 
pleased to adorn the cradle of liberty with this moderation. 

They who are acquainted with the Roman race, who have 
found this sombre population in Rome and upon the neighboring 
mountains, stormy as their climate, which ever breeds violence 
and phrensy, will appreciate the recital of Livy. 

The army could at any moment descend into the town, where 
.the 4)lebeians would have received it. The enemy could in 
six hours arrive from the country of the Equi or the Hemici. 
The patricians sent to the people the man who was most agree- 
able to them — Menenius Agrippa. He addressed to them the 
celebrated fable of the Belly and the Members, a true cyclopean 
fragment of the ancient symbolical language.f The messenger 
met with little success. The plebeians demanded a treaty be- 
tween the^ plebeians and the patricians, between persons and 
things. " This word alone," says a great poet,J " threw the 
fable of Menenius back a century." * 

They refused to re-enter Rome if they were not allowed to 
elect from among themselves tribunes, who would protect thpm. 
The first two were Junius Brutus and Sicinius Bellutus, (d hal- 

» " Saginare ptebem popularee suos, quos jugulat," says Livy, in reference 
to Manlius. 

t Several other examples of these political fables have come down to us: 
The stag and the horse, of Stesichoms ; the fox, the hedgehog, and the flies, 
»f JEaap ; the dog given up by the sheep, of Demosthenes. 
, t M. Ballancbe. 
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hut, doubtless synonymous with Brutus.) The power and attri- 
butes of these magistrates of the people were at first humble. 
Seated at the door of the senate, they listened to the delibera- 
tions, without being able to take any part in them. They had 
no active function. All their power was in a yrord, Veto — " I 
oppose it." With this single word they stopped every thing. 
The tribune was but the organ, the negative voice of liberty ; 
but this voice was holy and sacred. 

Whosoever laid his hand upon a tribune, was devoted to the 
gods — sacer esto. It is from this feeble commencement that 
this magistrature took its rise, which was to imprison consuls 
and dictators, descending from their tribunal. The poor had 
mojre than he sought. Mute till then, he acquired that which 
distinguishes man — voice ; and the virtue of this voice gave 
him all the rest. 



CHAPTER III. 



Continuation of the former — Fint wars — ^Agrarian law ; Colonies — ^The XII. 
Tables — ^Veii taken by the Romans — Rome taken by the Gauls. 

* It is in the obscurity of the first wars of the republic that the 
noble families of Rome have conveniently placed the high deeds 
of their ancestors. We shall see, as we advance, that the heroes 
of this history, written first by the Greeks, are precisely the 
Ancestors of those Roman consuls and praetors who first had any 
connection with the Greeks. For this, and many other reasons, 
it is impossible seriously to reproduce the insipid romance of 
these first wars. We postpone it to the epoch at which it was 
composed. We shall then present, under their true light, the 
exile of Ck)riolanus, and Ibat of Quintius Cseso, the great battle 
of Veii, and the devotion of the three hundred Fabii, the expldts 
of Cincinnatus, &c. 

We will seek to free the history from this cold poetry, so life- 
less and destitute of inspiration. 

To the west of Rome were the Sabines, the ancestors of part 
of its population, poor and warlike mountaineers, from whom 
little was to be gained. The wars they carried on, on this side, 
must have been defensive. Other mountaineers, the Hemiof, 
{Hema, rocks,) were for the most part united with the Romans 
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against the rich inhahitants of the plains, at whose expense they 
both lived. These were the Volsci to the south of Rome, the 
Veians to the north, two commercial and industrious nations. 
Ardea and Antium, the principal cities of the Volsci, were early 
enriched by maritime commerce. The pictures with which 
the first was ornamented were highly praised.* At the sacking 
of Pometia, Tarquin the Elder found, they say, sufficient to give * 
five minae to each of his soldiers, and the tenth of the booty 
amounted to fifty talents. What retarded the ruin of the Vol- 
sci was, that they had in the mountains, between the Hemici 
and the Romans, some faithful allies, the Ekjuians, who seemed 
to have been confounded with them. Latium was thus divided into 
two leagues, that of the Vohci-Equi, and that of the Latini et 
Hemici, The Romans united the second to themselves,f exter- 
minated the first, and the name of Latium, which from the ear- 
liest period ^was, perhaps, peculiar to the environs of Rome and 
mount Albanus, the centre of the Latin religions, extended to 
the frontiers of Campagnia. There is a tradition which says 
that the good Latin and plebeian king, Servius Tullius, had for- 
merly founded a temple to Diana, upon the Aventine, for the re- 
ception of the deputies from Rome, and from the thirty Latin 
towns.:j: The Tarquinians had, during their domination at 
Rome, instituted a common sacrifice to Jupiter Latialis upon 
Mount Albanus. They also united the Latins and Romans un- 
der the same manipuli. The common interests of the two states 
were regulated by their deputies, who met at the fountain of 
Ferentinum, (F^tus, verba, prcBtor, adportam,) until the consu- 
late of Manlius and P. Decius, an epoch at which the liberties 
of Latium perished. These assemblies of the thirty towns were 
called the Latin ferise ; as the thirty curies of Rome, they pre- 
served only a pale reflection of their first destination. The 
auspices always followed the sovereignty ; it ended in their be- 
ing taken to the Capitol in the name of the Latin nation ; the 
Roman preetor was saluted at the door of the temple. 

The slow conquest of Latium occupied the people two centu- 
ries without ameliorating their condition. As the sacerdotal patri- 
ciate of the Tarquinians had always employed the people in 
building, so the heroic patriciate of the first ages of the republic 
consumed the strength of the' plebeians in an eternal war. Did 

* We find in Livy, a plebeian of Rome called Volscius Pictor, or Fictor, I 
e. the painter or potter, son of the Volscian. Nicolai, in his work on the 
Pontine marshes, has collected together the most important texts for the hii* 
very of the Volscians. 
* t Appendix XIII. t Appendix XIV. 
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they moke a claim, they were offered the distant lands which 
war took from the conquered, and which remained exposed to 
their vengeance, and the chances of their return. This waa 
not what they asked ; what they envied the patricians was the 
possession of those fortunate lands which were protected hy the 
neighborhood of Rome, and which, by their sacred limits, assu- 
red the augural right, the foundation of all other rights. This 
sacred field was greatly circumscribed.* According to Strabo^ 
a place was to be seen called Festi, at five' or six miles from 
Rome. This was the ancient limit of the primitive territory. 
The priests in this place, as in many others, performed the cer. 
emony of the Ambarvalia, 

This territory was afterwards greatly enlarged, but during a 
long time it did not extend on the Latin side beyond Tibur, Ga- 
bii, Lanuvrum, Tusculum, Andea, and Ostia ; on the Sabine 
side, it joined Fidenae, Antennae, Collatia. Beyond the Tiber, 
it bounded Ccere and Veii. When the consuls ordered the Lat- 
ins to leave Rome, they forbade them to approach within less 
than five miles of the city. The frontier was at this distance. 

It is probable that, under the vague title of agrarian law,* 
two very difierent propositions have been ccmfounded ; first, 
that of permitting the plebeians to share the sacred territory of 
primitive Rome, to the possession of which all the rights of the 
city belonged. Second : that of sharing equally the lands con- 
quered by the people, and usurped by the patricians.f This 
second species of agrarian law, analogous tothat of the Gracchi, 
would easily have caused the other to be forgotten, when the 
ancient symbolical character of the city and the ager began to be 
efiaced. 

The authors of the agrarian laws present themselves at dif- 

* Appendix XV. 

t The dates are different (486, 437, 382,) but the events are not ». Spu- 
rius Cassias is a patrician ; Spurias Melius a rich knight, with many clients. 
Both are accused of having aspired to royalty. Spurius Cassias woald have 
the lands conquered by the people and usurped by the patricians, divided 
among the poor plebeians ; and more, that they should distribute among them 
two-thirds of the land which he himself had taken from the Hemici. But 
these lands were too considerable for the Romans ; he demands that half 
should be given to the allies of the Latuis. Spurius Melius, not being con- 
sul, cannot propose any law : but he distributes much wheat to the people. 
Maulius demands, like Cassius, the division of the land, and, like Melius, he 
relieves the poor plebeians from his own purse. In the harangues, in livy, he 
would appear favorable to the allies : Quoafalaia criminihus in arma agun- 
this, is another resemblance to Spurius Cassius. On the contrtuy, the sen- 
ate treats the Latini and the Hemici with severity. If their actions are alike^ 
their punishmentas are also similar. 
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ferdQt epochs, but under identical names, which makes us to 
question their individuality — Spurius Cassius, Spurius Melius, 
Spurius Mecilius, Spurius Metilius, finally Manlius,* (MalUus^ 
MelKuSy Melius.) 

The senate would, doubtless, have been overpowered in this 
violent struggle ; they would have yielded up the city as did 
the senate of Berne recently, if they had not succeeded in di- 
verting the thoughts of the people, by presenting them with an 
image of Rome, which consoled them for what they refused 
them. The Roman colony, they said, shall be identical with 
the metropolis ;f nothing be wanting at the first glance. The 
augur and the agrimensor\. will follow the emigrating legion ; 
will measure the fields, according to the sacr^ rule, wUl de- 
scribe the outline and legitimate spaces ; will overthrow the 
limits and tombs of the ancient possessors ; and if the territory 
of the vanquished is not sufficient, they will take some from 
each side. 

Mantua vgd mis er» nimium vicina CremoiMB. 

The new Rome shall have her consuls \n the duumvirs ; her 
censors in the quinquennials; her praetors in the decurions. 
They shall regulate the affairs of the district ; watch over the 
weights and measures, raise, troops for Rome. They must con- 
tent themselves with this vain image of power; the sovereignty, 
the right of peace and war, belong to the metropolis ; the 
colonies are for her a nursery of soldiers ; here appears the 
opposition of the Roman and Greek worlds. In the latter, the 
colony becomes independent of its metropolis, as the son of his 
father, when it is strong enough to do without her aid. In 
spite of the ties of blood and community of sacrifice, the Greek 
cities are politically strangers to each other ; Greek coloniza- 
tion presents an image of dispersion ; that of Rome is an ex- 
tension of the metropolis. 

The Roman colony not only r^mams dependent on its mother, 
but it sees itself every day equalled by her children of adoption 
under the name of Murddpia ; colonies and municipia ; those 
with more glory, these with more independence, are embraced 
and contained in the ample unity of the city. In the city alone 
is the sovereign authority. This great political family repro- 

* AU these namee are identical. Spurius, bastard, must have been a 
peculiarly insulting term under the strictness of the patrician system. Carf- 
sius, (Cassus ?) and Melius, (MeUos ?) may have been the same word, the 
one in Latin, the other in Greek ; feeUe, impotent, useless. 

•f Appendix XVII. X Appendix XVIII. 
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duces the individual family. Rome occupied the place of the 
pater famUias — a father inflexible and severe, who adopts, but 
does not emancipate. 

Thus all those plebeians whom famine did not drive from 
Rome, refused this right of^exile, decorated with the name of 
colony.* They .preferred, said Livy, asking land from Rome 
to possessing it at Antium. .They would rather at any price 
retain the enjoyment of their beautiful city, their forum, their 
temples, the tombs of their fathers ; they attached themselves 
to the soil of their country, and, without dispossessing the pro- 
prietors of the ager, they obtained all the rights attached to the 
possession of the sacred field. 

First, their tribunes introduced, besides the assemblies by 
centuries, the comitia by tribes, presided over by them, and in- 
dependent of the augurs. It is said that the first use made of 
these assemblies was to drive away their haughty adversary, 
the patrician Coriolanus. This essay having succeeded, the 
tribunes frequently brought before the people, at once judge 
and party, those who opposed the agrarian laws. Titus Me- 
nenius, and Spurius Servilius, the consuls Furius and Manlius, 
were successively accused. The peril of the two latter tried 
the patricians to the utmost, and, the eve of the day on which 
the tribune Genucius was to challenge their judgment, he was 
found dead in his bed. 

The plebeians, stupified by this event, were giving way, and 
were about to allow themselves to be led from Rome to com- 
mence a new war, when a plebeian named Volerof dared to re- 
fuse to sign his name, and to repulse the lictor. The people 
seconded him, drove away the consuls from the place, and 
named Volero and Lsetorius, the most powerful and valiant of 
the people, tribunes. This character is CQmmon to the popular 
chiefs of Rome. It is found in that Siccius Dentatus who, ac- 
cording to Pliny, could hardly count the military recompenses, 
arms of honor, collars and ci#wns, which he had merited by 
his courage. The valiant Lsetorius was no orator : " Romans,'* 
said he, " I know not how to speak, but what I have once said 
I know how to perform. Assemble here to-morrow; I will 
have the law passed, or die in its defence." 

Volero and Lsetorius did not, however, havje recourse to brute 
force, as it had been feared they would. They demanded and 
obtained that the assemblies by tribes should nominate the 
tribunes, and make laws. The first which they proposed, the 

* Appendix XIX. * t Appendix XX. 
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agrarian law, was rejected through the firmness of Appius. It 
cost him his life. The army which he commanded allowed 
themselves to be defeated, and to be aAerwards tranquilly 
decimated, content with having, at this price, dishonored their 
chief. On his return to Rome, hog^scaped condemnation only 
by starving himself to death. The tribunes would have pre- 
vented his funeral oration ; the people were more magnanimous 
towards an enemy whom they no longer feared. 
. The plebeians, despairing ever to ootain the sacred lands^ con- 
tented themselves with claiming the rights which were attached 
to them. The tribune Terentillus Arsa, (ArsOj firebrand, from 
ardere?) demanded a uniform law, a written code, in the 
name of the people. The right was at length to emerge from 
the mystery with which the patricians endeavored to envelop 
it. So long as the people were not persons, they were, so to 
speak, out of court. But, from the time they had their assem- 
blies by tribes, there was contradiction in the situation of the 
people. Legislators in the forum, and judges of the patrician 
in their assemblies, the slightest affair brought them before the 
tribunal of th§ haughty man, whom they had offended by their 
votes, and who often revenged himself, as a judge, for the de- 
feat which he had suffered as a senator. Sovereigns in the 
public place, in the tribunals they were not even looked upon 
as'men. The struggle lasted ten years. 

Before allowing the people to penetrate into the sanctuary 
of right, in the political city, the patricians endeavored to 
satisfy them by bestowing upon them part of the lands around 
Rome. 

In the midst of the district limited and measured by the 
augurs, they had always reserved some vague territory for 
pasturage. Such was the Aventine. a hill at that time com- 
prised within the town, but beyond the pomcerium, the private 
and sacred enclosure, and which was not enclosed until under 
the emperor Claudius. The law passed in an assembly of 
centuries, and was, as a law, placed in the temple of Diana. 
The plebeians then commenced building ; this profane town 
did not present the distinction of the hearth, which consecrated 
and isolated the family; several united to build one house. 
But the people were not satisfied with having a place in the 
town, they wanted one in the city. They decided that ten 
patricians, (decemviri,)* invested with all the power, should 
draw up and write the laws. According to the common tradi- 

* Appendix XXI. 
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tioD, less improbable than has been imagined, they sent to 
Greece,* and especially to Athens, to inquire the laws of the 
country. The relations between Greece and Italy were not 
unfrequent at that time. A nation so near the cities of Sicily 
and Magna Grsecia must necessarily have looked upon Greece 
as the classical land of liberty. Perhaps, also, the Pelasgic 
origin of the plebeians, who believed themselves to have come 
from Alba and Lavinium, made them wish fo relight their 
Vesta at the only Pelasgic hearth Which then remained upon 
.the earth — the pritinaiis Hestia of the city of Athens. These 
laws, they say, were interpreted by the Greek Hermodorus of 
the Ionian town of Ephesus. It b well known that the lonlans 
were united to the Pelasgi by a common origin. (449 be^ 
fore J. C.) 

The new decemvirs, who were created the following year to 
complete this legislation, were partly plebeians. The patrician 
Appius, who had preserved his place in the decemvirate, ruled 
his colleagues without difficulty, and became the tyrant of 
Rome. He irritated the army by assassinating the valiant 
Siccius Dentatus, who spoke as boldly as he fought. However, 
the people did not yet take up arms ; they were driven to it, by 
the attempt made by Appius to outrage a plebeian virgin. Ac- 
cording to the tradition, the decemvir stationed one of his clients 
to reclaim her as his slave ; and, in defiance of his own laws, 
he adjudged her, provisionally, to her pretended master. The 
father of the virgin saved her honor by stabbing her with his 
own hand. Thus the plebeians had their Lucretia, and she al- 
so brought liberty to her country. This admirable tragedy 
should te read in Livy, it little matters whether it be history. 

That which centuries of warfare could not gain for the people 
they obtained by the demagogic despotism of Appius. Popular 
liberty was founded by a tyrant : the twelve tablesf completed by 
him, form the charter torn from the patricians by plebeian force. 

1. Part of the fragments which we possess are evidently 
guarantees against the patricians. 2. The others are destined 
to introduce a rival right, beside or in the place of the ancient 
aristocratic right. 3. Some of them betray the last effort of the 
conquered party in favor of the past, and the childish jealousy 
inspired in it by the rising riches and luxury of the plebeians. 

1. The first of the guarantees is the immutable character of 
the laws ; that which the people (paptdus) have last decided is 
the fixed right and justice. 

* Appendix XXII. t Appendix XXIIL 
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'Rie second guarantee is the generality of the law, its in- 
difierence to individuals ; until then it excepted persons, dis* 
tinguished man from man, ^d -chose, legebat, (lex d iegendo f) 
No more privileges. 

But these guarantees may .be eluded by the powerful : if the 
patron manceuvre to injure his client, his head must be saori. 
ficed, patronus si cUenU fraudem fhceritj saeer esto. The word 
fraus comprises the divers cases whicli are afterwards provided 
for in the law. The man of power, surrounded by his clients, 
friends, relations^ and slaves, can strike an isolated man, may 
break one of his limbs, but he cannot do it with impunity ; he 
must pay twenty-five pounds of brass, and if he does not arrange 
matters with the wounded man, he shall be subject to the lex 
talioms. 

He can still employ against him the dangerous arm of law, 
which will not for some time be in the hands of the plebeians. 
He can claim the plebeian as a slave, bribe witnesses, and pro- 
visionally confine him in the er^astulum, and can cause him to 
undergo, while awaiting a tardy judgment, every affront and 
every torment of slavery. Nothing is more uncertain than 
personal liberty in antiquity. In the midst of so many petty 
states, the frontiers of which were at the gates of the city, men 
could not change their place without risking the being reclaim- 
ed as slaves, seized, sold, and lost forever. Man wm then the 
principal merchandise in which men trafiicked. In our colonies, 
the white skin does at least assure the liberty of a man. But 
there was here no difference. Thus a crowd of ancient comedies 
turned upon state questions p it is always the question whether 
a person is bom free or a slave ; the twelve tables provisionally 
assure liberty. It was for having violated his own law with 
regard to Virginia that Appius was overthrown. 

If the patrician could not succeed in securing his enemy, he 
had other ways of destroying him. He accused him of a capital 
offence ; the patrician qtiestor (qtuerere, to inform) believed the 
illustrious accuser on his word. The law decides that tho 
" parricidium," and this word comprised all capital crimes, can 
only be tried by the people in the comitia of the centuries. The 
suborned judge is punished with death ; the false witness is 
precipitated from the Tarpeian rock. Reflect, that one of the 
principal duties of the client was to ** assist" his patron in justice 
as in war. Each patrician appeared surrounded by his gens, 
ready to swear for him, as in the Burgundian law, where so 
much stress is laid upon relationship and friendship, that in 
sortie cases they demand the oath from seventy-two individuals. 
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The patrician has still the ' means of injuriag the plebeian. 
He can ruin him by usury ; he can deprive him of a slave by 
wounding the latter, and reatlering him inoapaSle of work. 
He can promise to the plebeian the all-powerful aid of his testi- 
mony ; preside as a Libripens at a contract, and on the day 
named refuse to attest what he has seen and sanctioned by his 
presence. The law extends to and punishes all these oflfences. 
The usurer is condemned to restore quadruple ;* he who breaks 
' the jaw of a slave shall pay a hundred and fifty as ; finally, 
the libripens who refuses to attest the validity of a contrcLct, is 
declared " improbus intestabilisque," two words, whose particu- 
lar signification cannot be expressed in another language. 

As priests, the patricians exercised other vexations over the 
people, analogous to the royal right of purveyance in the middle 
ages. Under pretext of sacrifices, they took the finest ram, the 
best bull from the plebeian. ^ The law allows a pledge to be 
taken from him who seizes a victim without paying for it. It 
gives a right of pursuit against him who does not pay the hire 
of a beast lent to furnish the expense of a sacrifice. It forbids, 
under pain of double restitution, to consecrate to the gods any 
object in litigation. 

2. Until now, the plebeian has acted in self-defence ; for flie 
future, he will attack. Beside the ancient Cyclopean right of 
the aristocratic family, he raises the standard of the free family. 
As soon as the first is not alone, it becomes nothing. 

For a wife to fall into the hand of a man, the young Etruscan 
Casmillus, the cumerum, the cake, the as offered to the lares, 
are no longer necessary, as in the confarreatio ; nor the balance 
and the brass, which in the coemptio yielded the bride by a sale. 
Cogent and enjoyment^ possession for a year, will suffice, and 
soon three nights will be enough, (trinoctium usurpatio.) Soon 
the wife will no longer be dependent on the man unless by a 
kind of tutelage ; the free marriage of Athens will reappear. 
The ancient unity will be destroyed. The married ooupk will 
be two. I 

The son escapes from the father, like the wife ; three simu- 
lated sales free him. The form of being freed is hard, it is 
true ; it is only obtained by averring slavery, but nevertheless 
it is freedom. The son, become a person, from a thing which 
he was, is in hjs turn father of a family, at least he is only 
bound to the father by a union analogous to patronage. Gradually 
they cease to know each otheri The time will come when the 
son, emancipated not really by his father, but by his entry into 
the legions, thinks that he no longer owes him any thing, and the 
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law will be obliged to remind him, that the soldier is still bound 
to his father by the ties of piety. From the moment in which the 
son^escapes from the power of the father, he is n» longer hi« 
necessary heir. He inherited, not on account of blood, but be- 
cause of the paternal authority over him ; not as a son, but as 
suus. Human liberty entered with the twelve tables into the 
law of succession ; it declares war against the family in the 
name of the individual. ** What the father decides upon as to 
his property or his goods, will be right;" until then, a will had 
taken place only by adoption, as has been recently proved in so 
ingenious a manner. It had the character of a law of the 
curies ; the curies, who probably answered for their members, 
could alone authorize an adoption which deprived them of the 
reversion of the property. 

Thus property, until then fixed in the family, became move- 
able at the will of individual liberty, which disposes of succes- 
sions. It is easily removed, and easily fixed ; << for land the 
prescription is two years ; one year for personal goods." The 
plebeian, newly become rich, is impatient to consecrate an un- 
certain possession. 

3. The patricians, however, will not allow their ancient right 
to'be taken from them without protesting and defending them- 
selves. 

They at first endeavored to maintain themselves isolated 
within the people, and as a separate race. " No marriages 
will be allowed between the patrician and plebeian families." 
Outrageous and superfluous prohibition, which only shows that 
the moment of union is not distant, and that they would retard 
it if possible. 

Penalty of death against nocturnal assemblies. Penalty of 
death on those who t5ompose or sing defamatory verses. These 
precautions of an uneasy and tyrannical government prove that 
the critical genius was aroused in the sacerdotal silence of the 
patrician city, that men already began to sing about the patri- 
cians. Then came sumptuary laws, evidently inspired by the 
envy excited by the opulence and rising luxury of the inferior 
orders. These laws do not regard the patricians ; pontiffs and 
augurs, invested with the right of representations, they display, 
ed the greatest splendor in public and private sacrifices, in fes- 
tivals, and funereal pomps. 

" Do not fashion tlie butcher with the axe. For the funerals 
there must be three mourning robes, three purple fillets, ten 
flute-players. Do not collect the ashes of a decwi man, to bury 
them afterwards." This, says Cicero, did not apply to the citi. 
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zen who expired od the field of battle, or in a foreign land. No 
' one could be buried or burhed within the walls of Kome. This 
law regarded the sacred pomoerium, which could contain ibth- 
ing but the purest things. Then tombs were inalienable prop- 
erty, and it was feared, that in placing them in the town, the 
« urban property might assume an inviolable character. 

'♦No crown for the deceased, unless it has been gained by 
' bis virtue or his money." The first were the civic or obsidi- 
onal crowns ; the others, crowns obtained in the games by the 
horses of a wealthy man. We here recognise the Greek cus- 
toms, and their admiration of Olympic victories. This is what 
gained for Alcibiades the favor of Athens. This law, imbued 
with the Hellenic spirit, may have been recent. "Do not 
make many funerals for one corpse ; no gold to be placed on a 
corpse ; if, however, he has his teeth fastened with gold, you 
must not tear it from him." 

In this charter of liberty, taken by the plebeians from the 
patricians, the original duality of the Roman people appeanpi^ 
for the first time legally ; Remus, who had been so long dead, 
is revived ; the sombre Aventine, until then profane and swept 
by storms, looks upon the proud Palatine with the eyes of equal, 
ity. Of the two myrtles planted by Romulus, the plebeian 
myrtle flourished, the patrician myrtle will soon wither. This 
duality, the symbol of which is the double Janus represented 
upon the Roman coins, is characterized, in the general division 
of law, by the distinction o^ the jus civile and jus gentium ; it is 
reproduced in marriage, {conventio tn manum and free marriage,) . 
in paternal authority, (the suns, and the freed man,) and final- 
ly, in the right of property, {res mancipi, res fiec mandpi,) 
•^ Although the plebeians had entered upon equsAity de jure, 

that de facto was long denied them. It was necessary that they 
should first penetrate the ancient mystery of judicial formu- 
la* — a mystery which arises from the want of force in the 
word, which expressed itself, at first, but in a figurative and 
concrete manner, afterwards designedly retained as the last 
rampart which remains to the aristocracy. The plebeian can, 
then, only employ his right against the patrician through tlie 
medium of the patrician. If he would plead, he must go in the 
morning to salute and consult the Quintius or Fabius wko sits 
in the atrium, in the midst of his clients, who remain standing. 
He must learn from him the precise form by which, before tho 
judge, he must seize and secure his adversary — ^the sacred pan- 

• Appendix XXIV. 
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tomime by which judicial war was carried on according to the 
rites. Beware ! cavere, is the motto of the jurisconsult. The 
pat^cisian alone can form the docile and trembling 4>lebeian to 
this warfare. 

Perhaps the latter will grow hardy with time. Perhaps a 
plebeian, secretary to the patrician, will unravel, and publicly 
unfold to the eyes of the people, their secret formulas. Tb«n 
every man will come upon the public place to spell over these 
mysterious tablets ; he will engrave them on his memory, will 
have them written, will carry them to the field, and will at 
every qqrfirel employ this new means of war. They will finish 
by despising the ancient symbolism, which so long appeared 
imposing ; and Cicero, in his presumptuous levity, will accuse 
it of absurdity. 

The first consuls after Bnrtus and the expulsion of kings, 
were named Valerius and Horatius, the names also of the first 
consuls after the decemvirate, (449.) The democracy intro- 
duced by the decemvirs in the civil right passes into the politi- 
caf right. For the future, the laws made by the people assem. 
bled in tribes become obligatory eyen on the patricians. The 
observation of the auspices was not necessary in these comitia, 
as in those of the centuries. A short time after, the people de- 
manded the abolition of the law which forbade marriage be- 
tween the two orders, and would share the consulate.* 

The patricians yielded to the first article, (444,) hoping the 
law would subsist, at least in fact, and that none of them would 
derogate themselves by uniting with a plebeian family. For 
the consulate, rather than share it, they preferred abolishing 
the consuls, and allowing the command of the troops to remain 
in the hands of the military tribunes, whom I take to have been 
the tribunes of the legions. The judicial power of the consuls 
passed to patrician magistrates, called praetors; the superin- 
tendence of manners, the classing the citizens into centuries 
and tribes, the census, in one word, became a special charge. 
By preserving this last power from shipwreck, the senate saved 
all ; by the census they were able to compose the legislative 
assemblies so as to rule them. Each tribe, each century, gave 
a vote ; the multitude of poor, compressed by the censors into a 
small fiumber of centuries and tribes, could do less than a 
small number of rich, who composed the immense majority 
of tribes and centuries. 

The oflice of censor, praetor, edile, overlooker of buildingi 

• Appendix XXV. 
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and public games, and the questorship^ a judicial charge, and 
afterwards financial, were detached from the consulate. The 
republic thus organized itself by means of dismemberment. ^The 
king is one ; he unites in himself all power. The consuls are 
still in the plenitude of power, but for one year only, and they 
are Iwo. Then the consulate also is dismembered in its turn. 

, The patricians, however, long contented themselves with bcr 
ing able to arrive at the military tribunate, and only raised pa- 
tricians to it. The distinguished plebeians were indignant at 
the carelessness of their partisans; they wished for honors, ' 
but the others, for the most part, demanded nothing J)ut bread. 
The tribune, Licinius Stole, supported by his father-in-law, the 
noble Fabius, proposed a law which ameliorated the lot of the 
debtors, which reduced to five hundred acres the extent of land 
which it was allowable to possess ; the rest wsis to be divided 
among the poor. 

The consulate was re-established,' and it was agreed that one 
of the consuls was always to be a patrician. The struggle lasted 
ten years ; that is to say, a long period, like that which prece- 
ded the decemvirate ; the siege of Veil lasted also ten years, like 
those of Troy, Ithome, and Tyre : is an ordinary phrase in an- 
tiquity. During half this time the tribunes opposed every elec- 
tion, and Rome remained five y^ars without magistrates. The 
plebeians at length gained the victory, (367,) and they obtained 
with less difiiculty (from 357 to 352) the dictatorship, the edile- 
ship, and finally the censorship, that last asylum of aristocratic 
power. The people thus followed up their victory over the 
patricians during the century which followed the decemvirate, 
(450 to 350.) As the interior war became less violent, the ex. 
terior wars were more fortunate. It was not surprising that 
the people, conquerors of the Roman aristocracy, should by 
preference turn their arms against aristocrats, against thd 
Etruscans. At the same time they pursued with divers suc- 
cess the eternal war of the Volsci-Equi ; they advanced in Etru. 
ria, and began to mark each victory by a conquest. They 
triumphed over the sacred towns of Tarquinii and Yulsinium, 
Capaena, and took possession of Fidense, (435,) and of the great 
Veil, (405,) which involved Falerii in her ruin.* 

Veii was not succored by the other Etruscan cities, then 
threatened with an invasion of the Goths. Besides, the Veians 
had given themselves a king instead of the annual magistrate, 
and a king odious to the other cities. This lucumon, irritated 

• Appendbc XXVL 
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at not having been named supreme chief of the oonfedentioD, 
had stirred up the artisans, who were under his clientage, and 
violently interrupted the sacred games of Vulsinii. This fact 
is probably an indication of the rivalry between the rich town 
of the trades-people and the holy town of the priests. 

On leaving for the siege of Veii, the Roman knights swore 
never to return, unless they were conquerors. This was the 
vow of the Spartans, on leaving for Ithome. On the approach 
of the Roman army, the Veians left their city, clothed in fu- 
neral apparel, and bearing lighted torches. Of all the other 
incidents of the siege we shall cite one, which proves how de- 
pendent, with regard to religion, the Romans were on these 
same Etruscans, against whom they were now making war. 

Veii was taken by a mine ; the besiegers, who were con- 
cealed in it, overheard the reply of an oracle which the Etrus- 
cans consulted in the citadel ; they repeated the words to Ca- 
millus, the general, and the town, thus betrayed by its own gods, 
^11 into the hands of the Romans. 

The hope of possessing so rich a prey had encouraged the 
senate to give pay to the legions for the first time. From that 
time war supported war ; and it could be prolonged without re- 
gard to the seasons, and extend far beyond Rome. 

Palerii soon fell into the power of the Romans. Yulsinium, 
whose rivalry had perhaps caused the ruin of Veii, was in her 
turn vanquished. The Romans seemed about to conquer the 
whole of Etrurla. She was saved by those Gauls whom she 
had so much feared. 

We know that, in the time which followed, the rich and pa- 
cific Etruria often paid the Gauls for fighting with Rome. All 
leads us to believe that such was the case at this epoch. Etru- 
ria was perishing between the Gauls and the Romans, who both 
threatened her. It is probable that she paid the barbarians, and 
thus turned the torrent upon Rome. This was a precious q)por- 
tunity to terminate with one blow the eternal ravages to which 
the neighbors of Rome were subjected, and to destroy both the 
northern and southern brigands, the Romans and the Grauls. 

This opinion is supported by the fact, that in Etruria the 
Grauls attacked none but the known allies of Rome, Clusium and 
Ccere, and that the other Etruscans united their arms with those 
of the barbarians, and were defeated with them. The Gauls 
had for two centuries been overthrowing the dominion of the 
Etruscans in the north of Italy. The Insubrians had founded 
there Mediolanum, (Milan,) the Cenomans, Brixia and Verona ; 
the Boians had occupied B(monia> or Bologna^ and the Senonea 
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were advancing towards the south. According to the tradition, 
they marched towards Rome to revenge a violation of the right 
of nations; the Fahii, sent hy the senate to intercede with the 
barbarians in favor oi Clusium, had fought instead of negotia- 
tins. The Romans, struck with panic terror at the sight of 
their savage enemies, were dispersed at AUia, and took refuge 
at Caere or at Veii. Some patricians shut themselves up in the 
capitol, and the town was burnt, (388.) According to Livy, 
they were gloriously delivered by a victory of Camillus, who 
caused the expression of the Gaulish brenn (chief) to fall upon 
themselves : " Wo to the vanquished." According to Polybius, 
they paid a ransom : the testimony of this grave historian is 
confirmed by that of Suetonius, according to which, many cen- 
turies afler, Drusus found, and retook from the Crauls, the rah- 
som of Rome. It is evident that the Gauls were not long driven 
from the country. Livy himself shows them encamped at Tibur, 
which he calls Arcem Gallici Belli. The Volsci, the Equi, and 
all the Latin tribes, returned under the alliance of the great city 
which they had hoped to destroy* 

This epoch, so little glorious to the Romans, stood in great 
need of bein^ ornamented by poesy. At least romantic em- 
bellishments have not been wanting. During the siege of the 
Capitol, a Fabius traverses the barbarian camp to accomplish a 
sacrifice on the Quirinal mount. Pontius Cominius devotes 
himself to carry to Camillus the decree which names him dicta- 
tor. Manlius drives back the Gauls who are climbing the Cap- 
itol. Then come a number of Homeric combats, as under the 
walls of Troy. Another Manlius gains a collar {torqyis) from 
a Gaulish giant, and the surname of Torquatus. Valerius is 
protected against his barbarian enemy by a sacred crow, &c. 

After the burning of their city, the Romans Tirished to estab- 
lish themselves at Veii. The opposition of the senate could not 
restrain the people. The gods interfered. As they deliberated 
in the senate, they heard a centurion in the square say to a stand- 
ard-bearer, " Remain here ; this is the place to stay at." These 
words, inspired by heaven, retained the people upon the ruins 
of their country. But they rebuilt it hastily, and without ob- 
serving the ancient outlines. Thus, instead of the ancient city, 
measured by the Etruscan lituus after the image of the celes- 
tial city, the plebeian Babel was hastily rais^, agitated and 
stormy, but all-powerful in conquest. 

In the war which the Etruscan, Latin, and Gaulish nations 
made against the Romans during forty years, we do not see the 
Sabellian, Sabine, and Samnite populations. It cannot be doubt- 
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ed that then, as usual, the mountaineera descended to pillage the 
plain. Without their help, I cannot see how Rome, alone against 
80 many enemies, could escape being exhausted by so long a 
war. The Gauls driven away, the Latins and Etruscans con- 
quered, there remained only the Sabine^ and Samnites to dispute 
with the Romans the possession of Italy. Rome had bound her- 
self to the Etruscans by granting the right of the city to the 
Veians, the Fidenates, and the Falisci, who composed four new 
tribes. This new element introduced into the population must 
have contributed to render it hostile to the Sabellians. It was 
by the long and terrible war against the Samnites that she was 
to prelude the conquest of the world. 

9* 
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CHAPTER I. 
Conquest of central Italy— War of the Samnitee, &c.-^343-383. 

When the author of this history quitted Rome, the undula- 
tiDg plain, through the centre of which the road winds, was 
already ohscured in the shades of evening. To the east, 
mountains crowned with oak and chesnut trees preserved a 
blue tint, while above, the snowy summits reflected the last rays 
of the setting sun. Thus the traveller's eye embraced the 
whole amphitheatre of the Apennines. The lower mountains 
form the eastern frontier of Latium ; the peaks which elevate 
their eternal snows, behind them, mark the centre of the pe- 
ninsula, the true nucleus of Italy. Behind is the savage Ami- 
temum, the valley of the Lake of Fucinus, the cradle of the 
ancient Samnites. 

The further you leave behind you the environs of Rome, and 
penetrate deeper into the mountains, the landscape, though less 
uniform, is not less sinister and gloomy. There is none of the 
sublimity or the brilliant verdure of the Alps, nor the African 
vegetation of Calabria and Sicily. Each struck with the rays 
of a burning sun, the hills have the precocious aridity of the 
south, with the vegetables of the north. The ospray of the 
seashore, the raven of the plain, are gradually succeeded by 
the vulture. The mischievous fox, the rapid serpent, still cross 
the road and frighten your horse, as in the time of Horace : 

** Sen per oUiquum similis sagitts temiit mannoB.** 

If you mount higher — if you penetrate the forests which 
form the belt of the Apennines — ^you will asain find the old 
divinities of Italy ; you will hear the woodpecker tap the trunks 
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of the oaks, and/ towards night, the valley will resound with 
the growling of the bear, or the howling of the wolf, (aut veu 
periinus circum gemit ursus omle,) Above are naked summits 
which reject all vegetation ; last of all, ice and snow. 

The interior of the Alps has frequently the most rugged 
character. Climb one of those peaks, you cast your eye into 
gloomy valleys, sometimes over a desolated country, upon a 
vast bed of flint, over which creeps a thread of water, or upon 
the declivity of a funnel, into which torrents ingulf them- 
selves. When from these gloomy defiles, these rainy valleys, 
^ese Apenntne catacomhs^ as our Frenchmen call them,"^ the 
traveller issues into the March of Ancona, into Campania, or 
even into the desert plains of Apulia or Latium, he seems re- 
stored to life and light. 

It is not more than twenty years since the axe began to clear 
these forests.f Up to that time they had been, in the hottest 
months of the year, an asylum for flocks. Towards the middle 
of May, the sheep of Apulia, the large oxen of the Campagna 
di Roma, left the burning plain, mounted the Abruzzi, and 
sought pasture under the shade of the chesnuts and the oaks. 
Armed shepherds, or some indigent fishermen on the borders of 
a volcanic lake, were all that could be met with in these 
deserts. And the ancient Samnites were merely savage shep- 
herds, the enemies of the laborers of the plain,:{: the stiibbom 

• Sejour d'un officier Francois en Calabre. 

t Orioff, Mem. $ur Najles, 

X " The etlier army, with the consnl Papirim, had now arrived at Arpi, 
on the fleacoast, haying paned withoat moleitation through all the coontries 
in their way ; which was owing to the ill-treatment received by those people 
from the Samnites, and their hatred towards them, rather than to any favor 
received from the Roman people. For snch of the Samnites as dwelt on 
the monntains nsed to ravage the low lands, and the places on the coast ; 
and being savage themselves, despised the husbandmen who were of a 
gentler kind. Now the people of this tract, had they been favorably af- 
fected towards the Samnites, could either have prevented the Roman army 
from coming to Arpi ; or, as they lay between Rome and Arpi, could, 1^ 
intercepting the convoys of provisions, have caused such scard^ of every 
necessary, as would have been fatal. 

" It seems proper to mention here, that it is allowable for a consul, dictator, 
and pnetor, when they devote the legions of their enemies, to devote along 
with them, not themselves in particular, but auy citizen whom they choose, 
oqt of a Roman legion regularly enrolled. < If the person devoted perishes, 
the performance is deemed complete : if he die not, then an imagef seven 
feet high, or more, must be buried in the earth, and a victim sacrtiiced, as 
an expiation. Where that image shall be buried, there it shall be unlawful 
for a Roman magistrate to pass.' But if he shall choose to devote himself, 
as DeciuB (fid, then, <if he who devotes himself die not, he shall not bo 
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adversaries of the great Italian city, as the cantons of Uri and 
Unterwalden have been of Berne. 

These tribes, inhabiting places fortified by nature, had 
scarcely any towns, and held them in contempt. Isolated for 
ages by a pastoral life, by the depth of the valleys which 
separated them, and by the impetuosity of their rapid streams, 
they remained shut up in their solitudes, ignorant of the riches 
of the plain, perhaps discouraged by the colossal walls of the 
Pelasgic cities. Meanwhile, a powerful youth had multiplied 
in the mountains. The pastures became insufficient for so 
great a multitude. They began to descend towards the valleys. 
We have seen how the ancient migrations of Mamertines, 
Sabines, and Samnites had been sanctified by religion. The 
Etruscans and the Greeks, still masters of all the western and 
southern shores of Italy, everywhere opposed to them an 
impenetrable barrier of strong towns, and forbade them the 
approaches to the sea. This barrier was first broken on the 
side of Campania. 

In that happy land, called to this day, of all others, tlie land 
of labor — Terra di Lavoro — arose, in the midst of a plain, 
sheltered from the north wind, the rich and delightful Capua. 
The Samnites, who took it from the Etruscans, changed its 
name of Vultumum, and called it, in opposition to their ancient 
. country, the town of ike plain, {capita, campania, d campo,) 
Having fallen into these warlike hands, Capua extended its 
military reputatioji far and wide. The Campanian horse were 
esteemed as highly as the foot-soldiers of Latium. The tyrants 
of Sicily took them into their pay, and we find them as mer- 
cenaries even in the war of Peloponnesus. No one would then 
have dared to say that Rome, rather than Capua, was to be- 
come the mistress of Italy. 

This glory of the Campanian horsemen fell to the ground 
when their brothers from the mountains descended to attack 
tthem. The enervated masters of Capua implored the help of 
Rome, and gave themselves to her. The Romans then left the 
gloomy Latium ; they came, for the first time, into this mild 
and beautiful country ; they compared the swamps of the 

capable of perfonning, with propriety, any act of worship, in behalf eithe^ 
of himself or of the pablic. Let him have a right to devote his arms to 
Volcan, or to any other god, he shall do it, either by a victim, or in any 
other mode. The enemy should, if possible, be hmdered from getting pos- 
session of the weapon, on which the c<nisiU stood when he uttered lus im- 
Srecation ; but if they chance to attain it, an atonement must be made to 
fan by the sacrifices called Suovetaurilia.' " — H Livy, ix. 13, &> viii. 10. 
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Tiber, and the forests of Algidus, with the voluptuous lands of 
their new subjects ; they became acquainted with those pleas- 
ures of the southern countries to which they had so long been 
near without tasting — the baths, the circuses, and the idle con- 
yersations of the Agora, the elegance of the Greeks, and the 
sensuality of the Tuscans. The first Roman army could not 
withstand the seduction. As soon as they had tasted of this 
lotus, their country was forgotten. They desired no other than 
Capua. And wherefore should the legions not haye founded a 
plebeian Rome, bom from itself, and haying nothing to fear 
from the tyranny of Appius ? The plot became known, and 
the culprits, fearing punishment, marched against Rome, under 
the guidance of a patrician, whom they had forced to serve 
them as chief, (one Manlius, Mallius, Melius, a common name 
for the chiefs of the people.) They demanded the abolition of 
interest upon loans, a reduction in the pay of the horse soldiers, 
who had refused to join them, and they wished the people to 
have it in their power to choose the two consuls from amon^ 
the plebeians. Thus, in this golden age of the republic, did 
the armies give laws to their country.* 

These concessions were a signal of enfranchisement for the 
Roman colonies and for Latium. And first, Rome having re- 
called her army from Campania, the Latins joined with the 
Campanians and the Sidicinians, that is, with the Samnites of 
the plain, to drive back the men of the mountains. Rome un- 
derwent the humiliation of avowing to the mountaineers that, in 
her treaties with the Latins, nothing prevented the latter from 
making war ujton whom they chose. 

But this temporary independence did not satisfy the nations 
of Latium and the Roman colonies established among them. 
Two of the last, then praetors of the Latins, came with threats 
to claim their portion of the Roman city, and to exact that one 
of the two consuls and half of the senators should be taken 
from among the Latins. Ought not those who had shared the 
labor to share the honor ? The sovereign city, rather than give 
way, had recourse to the barbyrians of the mountains. 

Her armies traversed the bare and savage countries of the 
Marsi and the Peligni, promised them the spoils of the inhabi- 
tants of the plain, those even of the Roman colonies, and brought 
them with them into Campania. It was near Vesuvius, not far 

* The consul Pofltbumios orden the proconsul Fabius to quit the country 
of the Samnitee. The latter replies, that it is not for hun to receive orden 
£rom the consnl, nor from the senate, but for the senate to receive hisordenk 
Whereupon Posthmnins manshes his troops agamst Fahius, 
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from Yeserii, that an obstinate battle terminated this fhitricide 
war. The Romans have embellished it with heroic traditions. 
The patrician Manlius condemns to death a son who had con- 
quered against his orders ; the plebeian Decius devotes himself 
with the hostile army to the infernal gods."^ 

Let us see what use the Romans made of their victory : " A 
forfeiture of a portion of their territory was exacted from Latium 
and Capua. The Latin lands, to which the Privemian was 
added, and also the Falemian, which had belonged to the people 
of Campania, as &r as the river Vulturnus, were distributed to 
the Roman commons. Of two acres, the portion allotted to 
each, three-fourths were assigned them in the Latin ground, the 
complement to be made up out of the Privemian. In the Faler- 
nian, three acres were given to each, the addition of one being 
made in consideration of the distance. Of the Latins, the 
Laurentians were exempted from punishment; as were the 
Campanian horsemen, because they had not joined in the revolt. 
An order was made, that the treaty should be renewed with the 
Laurentians, and from that time this has been annually done, 
on the tenth day after the Latin festival. • The privileges of 
citizens were granted to the Campanian horsemen ; and, as a 
monument thereof, they hung up a tablet in the temple of Cas- 
tor at Rome. The pe(^le of Campania were also enjoined to 
pay them a yearly stipend, of four hundred and fifty denariif 
each ; their number amounted to one thousand six hundred. 

" The Lanuvians were admitted members of the state ; the 
exercise of their public worship was restored to them, with a 
provision, that the grove and temple of Juno Sodpita should be 
in common, between the burghers:|: of Lanuvium, and the Ro- 

* Lhry, Tiil 8. Aeco^ing to htm, it was at this period that the Romans 
■nbstituted for the phalanx the division into manipula, the shield for the 
buckler, and adopted the practice of fighting m three ranks, ko9tati, prinei^ 
pet, triarvL 

1 14/. 10«. l^d. 

X Municipes, from munu9, a right, and capere, to possess. Of the conquer- 
ed countries, the Romans constituted so^e Municipia, where the people re- 
tained their own laws and magistrates, and were even honored with the title, 
and some of them with all the rights and privileges, of Roman citizens. The 
people of Coere were the first who were thus indulged with full rights ; but 
afterwards, having joined some neighboring states, in a war against Rome, all 
the privileges of citizens were taken from them, and the title only left. la . 
other countries they planted colonies of theu: own citizens ; by which means 
they di^Mirdened the city of numbers of useless and poor inhabitanfts, and, 
at the same time, formed barriers against the adjoining states. Colonists re*, 
tained aU the rights of citizens, choM their own magistrates, and formed a 
kind of petty repoMies, under that of Rome. Other countries were mads 
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roan people. On the same terms with these, the Aricians, No> 
mentans, and Pedans, were received into the number of citi- 
zens. To the Tuseulans, the rights of citizens, of which they 
were already in possession, were continued ; and the guilt of 
the rebellion, instead of being imputed to disafiection in the 
state, was thrown on a few incendiaries. On the Velitemians, 
who were Roman citizens of an old standing, in resentment of 
their having so often arisen in rebellion, seyere vengeance was 
inflicted ; Aeir walls were razed, and their senate driven into 
banishment ; they were also enjoined to dwell on the farther 
side of the Tiber, with a denunciation that if any of them 
should be caught on the hither side of that river, the fine to be 
paid for his discharge should be no less than one thousand asses,"^ 
and that the person apprehending him should not release him 
from confinement until the money should be paid. Into the 
lands which had belonged to their senators, colonists were sent, 
from the addition of whose numbers Velitr» recovered the ap- 
pearance of its former populousness. To Antium, also, a new 
colony was sent, permission being granted, at the same time, to 
the Antians, of having themselves enrolled therein if they chose 
it. The ships of war were taken from them, and the people 
wholly interdicted from meddling with maritime affairs ; but 
the rights of citizens were granted to them. The Tiburtians 
and Prsenestians were amerced in a portion of their lands ; not 
merely on account of their recent crime of rebellion, common 
to them with the rest of the Latins, but because they had for- 
merly, in disgust at the Roman government, associated in arms 
with the Gauls, a nation of savages. From the other states 
they took away the privileges of intermarriage, commerce, and 
holding assemblies. To the Campanians, in compliment to their 
horsemen, who had refused to join in rebellion with the Latins, 
as likewise to the Fundans and Formians, because the troops 
had always found a safe and quiet passage through their territo- 
ries, the freedom of the state was granted, without right of suf- 
fmge. The states of Cumae, and Suessula, it was decreed, 
should be placed on the same footing, and enjoy the same privi- 
leges, as Capua. Of the ships of the Antians, some were drawn 
up into the docks at Rome ; the rest were burned, and with the 
prows of these a pulpit, built in the Forum, was ordered to be 
decorated, hence called Rostra, "f 

prefectures, depriyed of their own laws and magistrates, and govemed by a 
prefect sent annually irom Rome. 

•3Z.4«.7A 

t From Bo^trum, the beak or prow of a ship.— livy. 
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. Thus perished the ancient Caropanian and Latin nationaUty* 
(340-314.) The unity of Italy, and consequently that of the 
world, were prepared by the victory of Rome. But those beau- 
tiful countries lost, with their political existence, their wealth, 
and even their salubrity.. From this time, slowly, but invinci- 
bly, began that desolation of Latium which all the power of the 
masters of the world could not stop. The port of Antium was 
filled up, the course of the rivers was gradually obstructed, and 
their waters were spread over the country. The rich country 
of the Volsci is now covered by the Pontine marshes. In the 
time of Pliny, the site of their twenty-three cities was sought in 
vain.* 

It must be owned that it is to the patricians that the barba- 
rous treatment which the conquered here received is chiefly at- 
tributable. The senate confirmed the domination of the Campa- 
nian knights, as it supported the lucumons of Vulsinii against 
their clients, the wealthy portion of Lucania against the poor. 
On the other hand, the consul Tib. ^milius Mamercinus, the 
dictator Publilius Philo, and his lieytenant Junius Brutus, the 
last two plebeians, all three friends of the people, as is indicated 
by the surnames Publilius and Brutus, proceeded mildly against 
the Italians. We have observed how the father of the agrarian 
law. Spuria? Cassius, showed himself favorable towards the 
Hernici whom, he had conquered. We shall see the tribunes 
speak for the Samnitesf in the treaty of the Caudine Forks ; 
and, at a later period, the demagogue Marius so conciliate the 
allied, in the social war, as to lose his popularity. The reason 
is, that the plebeians always remembered their Italian origin ; 
in that great asylum of Romulus, which, in time, was to receive 
all the populations of Italy, the plebeians, as the last comers, 
were nearest those who were not yet admitted. 

The plebeians, by whose arms the senate had crushed their 
brothers, the Latins, exacted in return the equality of political 
rights. The plebeian dictator, Publilius Philoj revived the law 
which made the plebiscita obligatory on patricians. He further 
caused it to be decreed that the senate could not refuse its ssuic- 
tion to laws made in the assemblies of centuries or tribes, but 
that it should beforehand approve the result of their delibera- 
tions. Lastly, of the two censors they were always to nomi- 
nate one, a plebeian, (339.) Thus was consummated the paci- 
fication of the city, the marriage of the two orders, the unity 
of Rome. Nothing less would have done at the commencement 

•Pliny, Hi. 5 tlivy,lx.7 
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of the struggle of two centuries which was to bring Italy under 
its subjection, and, through Italy, the world. 

Then opened the terrible epopee of the Samnite war ; the 
struggle of the city against the tribe, of the plain against the 
mountain. It was the history of the Saxons and of the High- 
landers of Scotland. The former disciplined in great battalions ; 
the latter assembled in irregular militia, but with nature on 
their side ; the mountains covered and protected their children. 
Gloomy defiles, aerial peaks, blustering torrents, snows and 
frosts of the Apennines ; the elements are for the sons of the 
earth against the sons of the city. 

There are two chiefs of the Roman armies : the patrician 
Papirius, (Patricius, Papirius, as pater, poppa, pappus,) the 
plebeian Publilius. We all know that throughout this history 
these are the invariable names of the pitiless creditor and the 
ill-used debtor.* Papirius attempts, with regard to his lieuten- 
ant, Fabius Rullianus, who has conquered against his orders, to 
revive the atrocious severity of Manlius towards his son. To 
extol this Papirius, historians attribute to him a power and 
agility scarcely imitated from the heroic ages, but somewhat 
superfluous in wars of tactics, such as the disciplined armies 
oi Rome then prosecuted. These historians say that it was 
Papirius whom the Romans would have opposed to. Alexander 
the Great, had he passed into Italy .f In the Greek form which 
the first compilers of Roman history have given to their work, 
Papirius is the Achilles of Rome ; and, to make the resem- 
blance still greater, they have named him Cursor, {Il66ag uncu^ 
AyiXksoS') 

In this terrible struggle, in which the Romans brought 
against the mountaineers almost all the inhabitants of the 
plains — Latins, Campanians, Apulians ; in which the Samnites 
had on their side the Vestini, the Lucani, the Equi, the Marsi, 
the Frentani, Peligni, and many other tribes, the Greek colonies 
on the seacoast, Tarentum and Palsepolis, dared to undertake to 
maintain the balance between the great barbarian nations of 
Italy. These poor Greeks were so ignorant of their weakness 
that on one occasion) (Livy, ix. 14,) they dared to forbid the 
two parties to fight. This insolence first led to the ruin of 
Palaepolis. Incapable of defending herself against Rome, she 
introduced the Samnites within her walls, and was obliged, 
from the tyranny of her allies, to call upon the Romans as 
liberators. 

• See Lhry, viil 28. t Ibid. 
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The Samnites, driven from Campania by^ Publilius Philo, 
conquered three times by Papirius and Fabius, became dis* 
heartened, add wished to give up the authors of the war to the 
Romans, amongst others Brutulus Papius,* who preferred deliv- 
ering himself up to death. Being unable to procure peace 
upon any condition, they perseveringly remained in their 
mountains, and thought to draw the Romans into a snare, 
which nature seemed to have prepared expressly for them in 
the Apennines. Some Samnite shepherds led the Romans to 
suppose that the large city of Luceria was about to be taken, 
and persuaded them to succor it, passing the mountains by the 
shortest road. Led by the consul, Spurius Posthumius,t the 
legions got entangled in a deep and narrow defile, between two 
rocks, crowned with gloomy forests. When they came to the 
end, they found it blocked up by enormous trimks of trees. 
They attempted to return, and found the snare closed upon 
them. The enemy was above their heads. The general of 
the Samnites, Caius Pontius, had only to deliberate as to the 
fate of the Roman army, whom he might crush without a 
struggle. He asked the advice of his aged father, the wise 
Herennius ; the old man came to the camp, and pronounced 
this oracle : " Kill them all, or send them all back with honor ; 
destroy your enemies, or make friends of them." Unhappily 
for himself, Pontius followed neither of these counsels ; he 
made the conquered pass under the yoke, and, on the mere 
promise of a treaty, sent them back into their own country, mor- 
tally insuhed. The only question at Rome now W€is to deceive 
the gods who had been called upon as witnesses of the promise 
of the consuls; Posthumius formed his resolution. "We alone 
have sworn," he said to the senators ; " give us up, and re- 
commence the war." Here history presents us with a serious 
comedy, admirably calculated to show us how the Romans 
respected the letter at the expense of the spirit. Let us hear 
the actual words of Livy : 

" As the apparitor, out of respect to his dignity, was Unding 
Posthumius in a loose manner, < Nay,' said he, *draw the cord 
tight, that the surrender may be regularly performed.' Then, 
when they came into the assembly of the Samnites, and to the 

* This IB the fifth defender of Roman liberty who is called Brntni ; the 
fint eonsol, the first tribune, the plebeian lieutenant of the plebeian dictator 
Publilius Phila The whole Brutian people revolted agaiiist the Lucanians. 

t Was it intended to stigmatize, with this ignominious name, the author of 
the disgrace of Rome, as had been d<me m the case of the dbmagOfae% 
Sfmriu9 Cassias, Sjpuriu9 M^os, Spuriu9 MecUiiMy 4be. ? 
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tribunal of Pontius, A ul us Cornelius Arvina, a herald, prou 
nounced these words : * Forasmuch as these men, here present, 
without order from the Roman people, the Quiriles, entered into 
surety, that a treaty should l)e made, whereby they have ren. 
dered themselves criminal ; now, in order that the Roman 
people may be freed the crime of impiety, I here surrender 
these men into your hands.' On the herald saying thus, Poe- 
thumius gave him a stroke on the thigh with his knee, as forci- 
bly as he could, and said with a loud voice, that ' he was now 
a citizen of Samnium, the other a Roman ambassador; that 
the herald had been by him violently ill-treated, contrary to the 
law of nations ; and that the i5eople he represented would 
therefore have ihe more justice on their side, in the war which 
they were about to wage.' " 

The Samnites did not like this derisive satisfaction, but the 
gods seemed contented with it. It is painful to say the perjured 
were conquerors, and that faith and justice passed under the 
yoke with the Samnites. 

Rome granted them two years' truce, in order to have time 
to strengthen herself by colonies in the two plains of Apulia 
and Campania, and thus to force her enemies into their moun* 
tains. The hope of a revolt made the Samnites descend into 
Campania ; but Capua, trembling, contemplated their defeat 
without coming to their assistance. They then turned to the 
north of Italy, and invoked the support of the Etruscan confed- 
eration, (315.) 

This great people, gradually despoiled during the two pre- 
ceding centuries, had slowly fallen back upon itself. The 
Samnites had long since seized its distant settlements of Cam- 
pania, and the Gauls those on the borders of the Po. The 
whole population was consequently concentred in the mother 
country. There, innumerable husbandmen covered the rural 
districts ; industry animated the cities ; incredible wealth was 
accumulated, which may be estimated by a single fact : The 
Romans at a later period took from Arretium alone enough 
to at once equip and maintain an army.* Still, amidst their 
religious, festivals and their eternal banquets, the lucumons of 
Etruria confessed their decay, and predicted the approaching 
flight of the world. They have stamped their monuments with 
that character of melancholy sensuality that takes its pleasure 
in haste, and profits by the protraction of the celestial anger. 
Meanwhile, beyond the Cyclopean walls of the Pelasgian cities^ 

• That with which Scipio concluded the lecend Punic ww. 
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they heard the danger approach. The Liguriaos had pressed 
forward to the A mo ; the Gauls, with loud cries, climbed the 
Apennines lik^ bands of wolves, with their red moustaches 
and blue eyes, so terrifying to the men of the south."" And 

• from the south, the heavy legions of Rome marched with a firm 
step to the common prey of the barbarians. Already the great 
city of Veii left a vacant place in the national assembly oi the 
annual festivals of Vulsinii. The sacred pantomimes, the 
sumptuous tables, and the dances regulated by the Lydian 
flute, must be quitted; the docile, rural laborers must be 
equipped as soldiers, and despite every thing, the hand must 

* be^iven to the intrepid Sanuytes. 

The army of the confederjition commenced the war with but 
little glory. Driven from Sutrium, a Roman colony, it plunged 
into the Ciminian forest, not thinking that the Romans would 
ever dare to enter it. " This forest," says Livy, (xi. 36,) " was 
then even more impenetrable smd more replete with horror than 
in my own time are those of Germany ; no merchant ventured 
into its recesses." 

« Whosoever has actually seen the country which stretches 
between those volcanic lakes, those stormy hills, those beds of 
lava, those cones of basalt, will understand the unwillingness 
of the Romans to enter that land full of monuments of the 
wrath of the gods. Add to this, the neighborhood of the 
gloomy Vulsinii, the centre of the Etruscan religion, with its 
hypogees, its mournful festivals, and its human sacrifices. 
Lastly, the recollection of the Caudine Forks. "On this, 
Marcus Fabius, the consul's brother, (some say, Cseso, others 
Caius Claudius, bom of the same mother with the consul,) 
undertook to explore the country, and to bring them in a short 
time an account of every particular. Being educated at Coere, 
where he had friends, he was perfectly acquainted with the 
Etrurian language. I have seen it affirmed that, in those 
times, the Roman youth were commonly instructed in the Etru- 
rian learning, as they are now in the Greek : but it is more 
probable that there was something very extraordinary in the 
person who acted so daringly a counterfeit j)art, and mixed 
among the enemy. It is said, that his only attendant was 
a slave, who had been bred up with him, and who was therefore 
not ignorant of the same language. They received no further 
instructions at their departure than a summary description 
of the country through which^ they were to pass ; to this was 

^ See T^eiry, JSUt da ChuM9, il 
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94ded the names of the principal men in the several states, 
to j^event their being at a loss in conversation, and from being 
discovered by making some mistake. They set out in the 
dress of shepherds, armed with rustic weapons, bills, and two 
short javelins each."* 

The Umbrian Gauls, the enemies of the Tuscans, promised 
these envoys to fight with the Romans, and to ffive them pro- 
visions for thirty days. Pabius crossed the forest; but the 
ravages of the Romans, or perhaps Gaulish mobility, had al- 
ready made the Umbfians change sides. Fabius conquered 
none the less, and the three most warlike towns of Etruria, 
Perusia, Arretium, and Ciptona, Remanded a truce of thirty 
years. 

Meanwhile the Roman army, opposed to the Samnites, had 
well-nigh encountered new Caudine Forks. The senate, in 
this peril, wished to raise Papirius Cursor to the dictatorship ; 
but could it be hoped that Fabius would nominate the old gene- 
ral who had formerly demanded his death ? Fabius received 
the deputies of the senate with his eyes . lowered, and without 
saying a word. For an entire day he struggled against him- 
self; but the following night, in the time of profound silence, 
according to the ancient custom, he nominated Papirius dic- 
tator. 

The Etrusckns, seeking in the terrors of religion aid to 
strengthen the courage of their people, united themselves to- 
gether by the Sacred law, which devoted every coward to the 
infernal gods. Each combatant chose a companion ; and thus, 
all overlookingone another, the cowardly incurred greater dan- 
ger by flight than by combat. The two armies met on the 
sacred borders of the Vadinum Lake. The rage and despair 
of the Etruscan army were so great, that they left here their 
darts and javelins, and came at once to the sword. They forced 
the first and se^nd lines of the Romans, but were driven back 
by the triarii and the horse-soldiers. Never could Etruria re- 
cover from such a blow. 

The Samnites experienced no better fortune. Doubtless, en- 
riched by the subsidies of the Etruscans, the mountaineers had 
formed two armies, distinguished, one by its bucklers chased m 
gold, and by variegated uniforms, the other by white uniforms 
and silvered bucklers.f All of them had their left leg mailed 

. • livy, ii. 297. 

t iBneid, Till 689. See Jesinis, in loc Macrobiiu, v. 18. Thucyd. 
0.23. 

lory, UL. 40. « Their troops were in two diviatons, onie of which had 
10* 
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and their helmets surmounted by a brilliant plume. The Ro- 
mans were not in the leeist astonished by all this. ^* Do you 
see," said the consul Junius the cowherd, TBubulcus,) <'do you 
see these victims devoted to the god of death V* These beauti- 
ful arms were destined to ornament the Forum. The cowardly 
Campanians had their share ; they decked their gladiators with 
them, €Uid called these slaves, dressed for battle in the gameis, 
by the name of Samnites. 

Livy estimates the number of Samnites killed in each battle 
at twenty or thirty thousand. However exaggerated these 
numbers may be, it is difficult to understand how a nation could 
have sufficed for so many # defeats. The reason is, that the 
Samnites recruited themselves from among almost all the tribes 
of Central Italy and Magna Grsecia, from the Umbrians, the 
Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni, Frentani, even from the Mqui and 
the Hemici, the allies of Rome. It was in order to turn her 
arms against these nations, and to prevent their assisting the 
Samnites, that Rome granted to the latter a treaty of peace 
and even of alliance. The Hemici and the .^ui, who had 
furnished so many soldiers to the Romans, defended themselves 
no better. These nations for many years had hot made war in 
their own name ; their armies, without chief or counsel, dis- 
persed of themselves ; each hastened to his field to transport 
what he possessed into the cities; The Romeuis, attacking them 
separately, made quick work of them ; in fifty days they took 
from the -^ui and burnt and razed forty-one towns. As to 
the Hemici, they were content to impose upon them the onerous 
privilege of the right of citizenship without that of suffirage, by 
depriving them of their magistrates and their assemblies ; diey 
even interdicted marriage between' the inhabitants of one town 
and those of another. 

Thus the Samnites found themselves henceforth deprived of 
the aid of nations of the same race. Hemmed in on all sides 
by the Roman coloni^ of Fregella, Atina, Interampa, Casinum, 
Teanum, Suessa Aurunca, Alba, and Sora ; denounced to the 
Romans by the Picentini, their brothers, and by the Lucanians, 

their shields embossed with gold, the other with silver. The shape of 
the shield was this : hroad at the middle to cover the breast and shoulders, 
and flat at the top, sloping off gradually so as to become pointed below, 
that it might he wielded with ease ; a loose coat of mail also helped to 
defend the breast, and the left leg was covered with a greave ; their hel- 
mets were adorned with plumes, to add to the appearance of their stature. 
The golden-armed soldiers wore tunics of various colors ; the silver-aimed 
0f white finen." 
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their allies ; ^rced into Boyianum, oonqoered at Maleventmn, 
(which became the Roman BeneventumyYihey formed an ex* 
traordinary resolution. They condemnea themselves to exile,* 
and, abandoning^ their mountains, they descended to the Etrus* 
cans, to make them fight with them whether they would or no. 

The Etruscans, reanimated by the courage of the Samnites, 
won over the Umbrians, and even purchased the aid of the 
Gauls. They had once before endeavored to turn these barba- 
rians against Rome, and thus to change their enemies into allies. 
The money was counted and paid in advance, but the Gauls 
had refused to march. " This money," they insolently said, 
" is the ransom of your fields ; if you would have us serve you 
against Rome, give us land." We might suppose we were . 
reading a history of the Condottieri of the middle ages. But 
this time the Grauls themselves understood how much all Italy 
had to ^r from the Romans ; they joined the confederates near 
Sentinum. This general league of the north of Italy had been 
brought about by the Samnite general, Grellius Egnatius. Ter- 
ror was at its height in the Roman army, then under the orders 
of the eloquent and incapable Appius ; his successor, the aged 
Fabius Rullianus, knew how to reassure the soldiers. As they 
surrounded the consul to salute him, Fabius asked them where 
they were going. On their answering that they were going to 
fetch wood, he said : — " What do you tell me ; have you not a 
rampart raised about your camp ?" " They had," they replied, 
''a double rampart, and a trench ; and, notwithstanding, were 
in great apprehension." " Well, then," said he, " you have 
abundance of wood, go back and level the rampart." They 
accordingly returned to the camp, and there levelling the ram- 
part, threw the soldiers who had remained in it, and Appius 
himself, into the greatest fright, until, with eager joy, each 
called out to the rest, that " they acted by order of the consul, 
Quintus Fabius."t 

Fabius, however, had reason to repent of this proud confi- 
fdence ; a legion was exterminated ; the entire army ran great 
risk, had not the general given orders to the troops whom he 
had left among the Etruscans, to call them home by ravaging 
their lands. At the moment that Fabius and Decius, his col- 
league, were going to attack the Gaulish and Samnite army, a 
hind, pursued by a wolf, threw itself between the two armies ; 
the wolf ran towards the children of the god to whom it is sa- 
cred ; the hind went to the Gauls, and with her, terror. Mean^ 

• liry, X. 11, 16. t Livy, x. 95. 
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while, the noise of the chariots of the barbarians, the rattling 
of the wheels, terrified the horses of the Romans, and put their 
cavalry to flight ; even the legions were beginning to give way, 
when Decius, renewing the devotion' of his father, threw him- 
self into the enemies' battalions. The Gauls in their turn fall- 
ing back, pressed close, and formed an impenetrable wall of 
bucklers. The Romans overthrew this rampart by thrusts of 
javelins ; still the vigor of the Grauls ceded less to their effi>rts 
than to the ardent rays of the Italian sun, under which the men 
of the north have so often given way. 

The Etruscans, whose dereliction had -been so fStal to the 
Gauls, made peace at any price. Perusia and Clusium, then 
Arretium and Volsinii, furnished com, copper, a sagum and a 
tunic to each soldier, solely to obtain permission to send a sup- 
plicatory deputation. But the Samnites would no more make 
peace with Rome. After fifty years of defeat, this unfortunate 
people still had recourse to its gods who had so ill protected it. 
Ovius Paccius, an old man with one foot in the grave, discov- 
ered all sorts of rites, formerly employed by their ancestors 
when they took Capua from the Etruscans. Forty thousand 
warriors met at a rendezvous in Aquilonia, and promised to 
assemble at the first command of the general ; whosoever should 
abandon him, was to be devoted to the anger of the gods. In 
the middle of the camp, on a space of two hundred square feet, 
they formed an enclosure of linen cloth, and sacrificed accord- 
ing to rites also written upon linen cloths. In the midst of the 
enclosure arose an altar, and about it stood soldiers with naked 
swords. They then introduced the bravest of the people, one 
by one, like so many victims. First, the. warrior took an oath 
of secrecy as to the mysteries ; then he was made to repeat 
frightful imprecations against himself and his people if he fled, 
or if he did not kill all cowards. Whoever refused to swear, 
was slain at the foot of the altar. Then the general named ten 
warriors, eaclf 'df whom chose ten others, and so on till the 
number amounted to sixteen thousand. This body was called 
the legion of linen, (Unteata.) It was supported by another 
army of twenty thousand men. All kept their oath, if it be 
true, as their conquerors boast, that they killed more than thirty 
thousand of them. 

However obstinate this last contest for Italian liberty, the 
Romans, better disciplined, thought they liad conquered before- 
hand. We may judge from a few words of their general. Pa- 
pirius. The keeper of. the sacred chickens had falsely an- 
nounced to him that they had eaten ; he was informed of this 
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deception. << What matter is it to us ?" he said ; " the carte 
can only fall on him." In the heat of the battle, Papirius 
vowed to Jupiter, not a temple, not a sacrifice, but a small cup 
of wine, mixed with honey, before his first meal. This was a 
war, indeed — a war of massacre and booty : merchants followed 
the army to buy slaves. Aquilonia and Cominium were both 
burnt in one day. Numberless towns were desolated and burnt. 
Fury often even made men forget avarice ; they sometimes 
went so far as to kill animals. But Polybius tells us that this 
was a custom of the Romans, in order to increase the terror of 
their enemies.* Curius Dentatus finished the depopulation of 
the country. Decius occupied forty-five encampments in Sam- 
nium, Fabius eighty-six, all of them easily recc^nised, less by 
the vestiges of the ditches and intrenchments, than by the soli- 
tude and utter devastation of the neighborhood. 

This atrocious war peopled with fugitives every cave in the 
Apennines. Less happy than the outlaws of England, these 
proscribed wretches have not lefl behind them any monument, 
not even a war-song — not even a funeral wail ; the only trace 
we have of them is the following passage in Li vy, characterized « 
by the most scornful and pitiless indifierence :— ^ 

" However, that the Romans might not pass the year entirely 
exempt from war, a little expedition was made into Umbria, in- 
telligence being received from thence, that numbers of men, in 
^rms, had, from a certain cave, made excursions into the adja- 
' cent country. Into this cave the troops penetrated with their 
standards, and, the place being dark, they received many 
wounds, chiefly from stones thrown. At length, the other mouth 
of the cave being found, for it was pervious, both the openings 
were filled up with wood, which being set on fire, there perished 
by means of the smoke and heat, no less than two thousand 
men ; many of whom, at the last, in attempting to make their 
way out, rushed into the very flames, "f 

* On the occasioD of the taking of Carthajgena by Scipia But waa not 
' this rather the accomplishnient of some barbarian vow ? As to the devasta* 
tions occasioned by this war, see Livy, Snpplera. xi. 22. At the triomph of 
Papirius over the Samuites, the conquerors carried back with them 2,660,000 
pounds weight of copper, the produce of the sale of the prisoners, and 2,660 
marks of silver, taken from the city. The whole was deposited in the public 
treasury, the soldiers receiving no portion of it whatever as prize money. The 
Falisci, after haviag remained long in subjection, joined the Etruscans. They 
were fined 100,000 pounds weight of copper, and the pay of the conquering 
army for a certain period. Carvilius alone contributed to the treasury 390,000 
pounds of copper, and built the temple of Fors Fortuna, besides |^ving each 
soldier 10^ as, and double that amount to each centurion and kmgfat 
tSLivy, x.1. , . 
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CHAPTER II. 

Continuation pf the last chapter — Conquest of sonthem Italy — War of I^« 
rhiis, or war of the Greek mercenaries in Italy, 281-S67. 

The southern point by which Italy is united to Sicily, sepa- 
rates the basins of two seas, one of -which extends from Vesu- 
vius to the volcano of Lipari, from Naples to Panormo« and to 
the peak of Mount Eryx ; the other from Tarentum to Crotona, 
and from Locris to Syracuse. These coasts were formerly 
called Magna Grsecia. Beyond the two coasts and the two seas, 

* rises thfi mountain, {al Gihel, as the Arabs call Etna.) Hiere, 
til rises in colossal proportions ; the volcano is a snow-capped 
mountain of ten thousand feet high, which quite eclipses Vesu- 
vius ; there is a single chesnut-tree upon it, under which a 
hundred horses msTy stand; African aloes there rise to the 

* height of sixty feet. The surrounding cities correspond to this 
grandeur. The Herculean hand of the Dorians is visible in the 
ruins of the cities of Magna GrsBcia and of Sicily, in the re- 
mains of Agrigentum, in the columns of Psestum, and in the 
white spectre of Selinuntum, which from such a distance may 
be seen rising amidst solitudes.* Agrigentum had more than 
two hundred thousand inhabitants ; Syracuse sent more than a 
hundred thousand soldiers through its gates.f Effeminate Syba- 
ris, whose shore is now, shared between wild bulls and sharks,:|^ 
armed, we are told, as many as three hundred thousand men 
against the sturdy Crotonfates. The shore of Tarentum (and 
tius faint vestige tells more than all the rest) is red with the 
fragments of the vases that were accumulated in the great city.§ 

The colossal power of these cities, their enormous wealth, 
tl^r industry, thdr naval forces, which so far surpassed those 
of the mother country, did not delay their ruin. The metropolis 
lasted in its mediocrity; penurious Lacedaemon existed for a 

* Swinhnme's Travels, ill. 

t According to Diodorus i., Dionysins the Tyrant obtained from tiie dty 
of Syracuse alone, an army of 120,000 foot, and 13,000 horse. ' 

I Sijour d'un Off. Franc, en Calahre. 

^ « We find hete, mti indeed a Monte Testaceo, but a shore composed of 
the same elements. In turning; up the surface, mstead of loam we come 
upon fragments of pottery, with which the whole place is red." P. L. Coa<' 
iwr, Mim, et Corretp. I 
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thousand years ; ingeDious and sober Athens lived out the life 
of a people, despite its demagogues : their reverses weakened 
without destroying them. But in the history of the cities of 
M^na GrsBcia, defeat is ruin. 

Thus passed away from the world Sybaris and Agrigentuniy 
the Tyre and the Babylon of the west. The Crotoniates, con* 
querors of Sybaris, caused two rivers to flow on the place where 
it had stood. Amidst the eternal convulsions of this land of 
vx^canoes, the nations fluctuated between the alternatives of a 
furious dema^ogism and an atrocious tyranny ; and they yet, 
at the sight of so many perils, regarded tyranny as a benefit, as 
compart with that devouring Carthage, more terrible to Sicily 
than the yawning mouth of Etna. 

It is no wonder that, amidst this impetuous and semi-barbarous 
life, Pythagorean reform should have been imable to prevail. 
Could the philosophy of numbers make audible the harmony of 
the celestial spheres atnidst the tumult of the democratic agora 
of the AchsBian cities ? Could it nourish with milk and h^ey 
him who carried a bull on his shoulders and killed it by a single 
blow ? The real philosophy of the country was that of £m. 
pedocles — that which, at first mournfully preoccupied with the 
origin of evil, refers every thing to love and discora, resolves all 
systems into its poetry as into a burning lava, and which, in a 
fit of phrenetic pantheism, abandons itself to that intoxicating 
and terrible nature which summons it to the oottom of Etna. 
Or rather, the Italian philosophy struggles with and resists the 
school of Elea ; at the sight of all the convulsions of nature 
and of society, it denies the change, recognises no substance but 
itself and thought, and, arming^itself with intrepid losic, it de« 
stroys by way of reprisal the reality ifrhich crushes it. 

The last of the calamities of Grsecia Magna and of Sicily, 
the most terrible, was that, war supporting war, there were 
formed armies without a country, without laws, without Grod, 
who sold themselves to the first comer, made all society uncer. 
tain of its existence, and, under an enterprising chief, threaten- 
ed to become mistresses of the whole country. This was an 
old evil in Sicily. It was by mercenary troops that the Gekw 
and the Dionysiuses had defended the island against the Cartha- 
ginians, in order to possess themselves of it ; but the horror of 
this scourge reached its height under Agathocles. The aban- 
doned child of a potter, taken from the street, he rose by means 
of his beauty and infamous morals ; then, calumniating the ma- 
ffistrates, letting loose mercenaries into Syracuse and &e neigh- 
boring cities, he became king of his country. He yentucedtd 
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quit it to besiege the Carthaginians, who bedded him ; unable 
to succeed, he abandoned his army, his child ; and^ to finish his 
hideous life, he was burned alive.* 

Such was then the common evil of the world : armies were 
to he sold, ephemeral tyrants, kingdoms gained and lost by a 
throw of the dic6. The very day on which Alexander, shown 
to his weeping soldiers, made them kiss his dying hand, the 
cavalry ami infantry were on the point of fighting at the gates 
of Babylon. While the king was being carried to the temple 
of Ammon, his mother, his wife, and his little ones, were being 
murdered by men who dropped with fear at the mere sight of 
his statue.f Then were seen wonderful events, prodigious for- 
tunes ; since Alexander had surpassed Hercules and Bacchus, 
all things seemed possible. It was supposed for a moment that 
one of his guards (Antigonus) would succeed him in the em. 
pire of Asia ; but matters became more and more disordered ; 
all feught against all. Two men of eighty (Seleucus and Ly- 
simachus) still disputed which should carry to the grave that 
sad name, last conqueror, (Nicator.) The feeble empires which 
arose out of this overthrow subsisted only by incessantly buy- 
ing new troops. The degenerate Greeks of Syria and Egypt, 
like our poulains^ of the Holy Land, continually brought mer- 
cenary troops from the mother country. Thus, war having be- 
come a trade, an immense military force floated about from 
Carthage to Seleucia. If ever this force, instead of dividing 
itself in the service of so many different states, had fixed itself 
upon one point, in order to make war on. its own account, there 
would have been an end, not only to liberty and the civilization 
of the world, but also to all order, all justice, all humanity. 

And the mercenaries had already attempted tcJfix themselves. 
Mamertini, from Campania, doubtless of the Samnite race, had 
occupied Messina. In front, the city of Rhegium was occupied 
by the Campanian Jubellius Decius and four thousand of his 
countrymen in the service of Rome. * Thus situated in the cen- 
tral point between Rome, Syracuse, and Carthage, the Mamer- 
tini had raised in the Straits the ancient power of Capua. All 
were terrified, Carthaginians, Romans, even Hiero, the new 

• Diod. XXV. 

t Pint. L, of^^lex, A long time after the death of Alexander, Caasander, 
king of Macedonia and master of Greece, was one day at Delphi looking at 
the statues. Suddenly coming before that of Alexander, he trembled and 
shuddered all over, and seemed panic-struck. 

X The name given by way of contempt to the degenerate deaoendants of 
the crasadera who settled in the Holy Land. 
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tyrant of Syracuse, who had at first employed the merce- 
naries. 

What was always wanting to this terrible power, dispersed 
through the world, was a chie^ a head, a mind. The impetu- 
ous Pyrrhus himself, son-in-law of Agathocles, chief of the Bpi- 
rotes, the Scanderbeg of antiquity, was, despite his tactics, only 
brute force. The Horns of goats, with which this brilliant sol- 
dier surcharged his helmet, call to mind the blind impetuosity 
of the n^ysl^rious animals, who, in the dream of Ezekiel, go 
only in botmds, and by power of reins, without touching the 
earth, overthrowing empires in their course. - Notwithstanding 
his royal origin, Pyrrhus was at first scarcely more fortunate 
than Agathocles. At his birth, his father had just been killed ; 
the servants who carried him in their flight were stopped by a 
stream, and were on the point of perishing without being able 
to pass the child over to the other side. Three tifties master of 
Macedonia, at one time of Sicily and of Magna .GrsBcia, this 
child of fortune, so often caressed and chastised by her, left all 
to her at his death. " To whom do you bequeath your inherit- 
ance V said his children to him. " To the sharpest sword," 
he answered.* 

It was impossible but that the son-in-la'w of Agathocles should 
turn his attention towards Sicily and Italy ; &ere is nothing 
more -probable than his famous dialogue with Cineas. All those 
projects on Magna Grsecia and Carthage are already seen in 
the discourse which Thucydides puts into the mouth of Alcibi- 
ades before the war of Syracuse. The Italians had already 
called in Cleonymus the Lacedaemonian, and Alexander the Mo- 
lossian, brother-in-law of Alexander the Great.f AH the Greek 
adventurers then dreamed of accomplishing the work of Alex- 
ander, and doing in the West what he had done in the East. 
Pyrrhus, it is said, wished to throw a bridge^ across the Adri- 
atic Sea between ApoUonia and Otranto. The opportunity for 
this passage soob presented itself. 

The Tarentines were assembled in their theatre, from whence 
the sea was visible, when they saw on the horizon ten vessels 
of Latium. A favorite orator of the people, Philocharis, sur- 
named l^ais, on account of his infamous morals, arose and 
maintained that an ancient treaty forbade the Romans to double 

* Plut. Life of Pyrrhus, 

t So the Italians in 1464 sent for Scanderbeg. The Venetians usually had 
Albanians in their service. 

t Such as Varro formed a notion of in the time of the Piratic warw<— Appiaii, 
MUh. Bell 

11 
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the promontory of Lacinian Juno. All the people arose with 
cries to seize the vessels. The ambassadors sent by Rome on 
this occasion wgre received at a public banquet, and mocked by 
the people ; a Greek dared even to soil the robe of the ambas- 
sadors. " Laugh," said the Roman ; " my robe will soon be 
washed in your blood." The Tarentines, frightened at their 
own audacity, called in Pyrrhus ; and to^fersuade him, they 
wrote him word, that with the Lrucanians, Messapians, and Sam- 
nites, they could levy twenty thousand horse, and three hundred 
and fifty thc^sand foot. Some of them, however,* foresaw the 
danger of iritrodfecing the Epirotes. A citizen presented him- 
self before the assembly with a crown of dried flowers, a torch, 
and a flute-player, as if he had come intoxicated fro|;i a fe^* 
Some applauded, others laughed, all told him to siog.' <* You 
are right, people of Tarentum," he said ; " let us dance, and 
play the flut# while we can ; we shall have something else to 
do when Pyrrhus comes." In fact, hardly had Pyrrhus arrived 
at Tarentum, when he undertook to discipline the people, closed 
the gymnasia and flie theatres, placed guards at the gates to 
prevent any one from quitting the town, and sent home, first one 
and then another citizen, to have them killed.* 

In the first encounter, near HeracHfe, the Romans were as- 
tonished at the elephants, which, in their simplicity, they callecf 
hulls of Lucania. But the victory cost dear to Pyrrhus. When 
he was congratulated. upon it, he said: "Another such, and I 
shall return alone to Epirus." Howler, supported by the 
Samnites, the Lucanians, and the Messapians, he marched upon 
Campania in the hope of raising it. Nothing stirred. He 
pushed on to Praeneste ; saw Rome from the tops of the moun- 
tains, but the legions approached on all sides to surround him ; 
he hastened to regain Tarentum. 

It was, however, necessary to get out of this war with honor. 
After having in vain endeavored to gain over Fabricius, sent to 
him to ransom prisoners, he dispatched to R(nfne the cunning 
Cineas, by whose eloquence he had, he said, taken more cities 
than by the power of arms. The address of the ambassador and 
the presents of the king moved the senate in his favor. At this 
moment the aged Appius Claudius, formerly censor^had .tiirn- 
self carried to the senate by his four sons, who had all been 
consuls. This old man, full of vigor and authority, always gov- 
erned his numerous house, his four sons, his fiwe^ daughters, and 
a crowd of clients, with absolute ppwer. " He was,?' says Ci- 

• Rut Life of Pyrrhus. 
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cero, " a bow always bent, which years had been unable to 
slacken. His slaves feared him, his children reverenced him. 
His was a house of morals and ancient discipline." Appius 
made himself odious during his censorship, by mixing the lower 
people in all the tribes and by insisting upon remaining in that 
magistracy for five j^e&rs ; but he immortalized himself by a 
magnificent aqueduct, and by the indestructible monument of 
the Via Appia, which he carried from Rome to Capua. This 
old man mside the senate ashamed of its weakness, and dictated 
the answer that they were to give "to the king of Cpirus : "If 
he would have peace, let him forthwith quit Italy."* 

Obliged to continue the war, Pyrrhus fought the Romans 
rmn A senium without being able to decide the victory. This 
time, a soldier having wounded an elephant, dissipated the ter. 
ror that they inspired. The Romans, in o;xler,io cope with 
these monsters, and to give more stability to their legions, had 
invented a carroccio, of the same kind as that which the Lom- 
bards of the middle ages opposed to Frederic Barbarossa. This 
car was armed with stakes, the horses covered with iron, and 
the soldiers who mounted it armed with torches, to frighten the 
elephants.f (280.) 

.^ Pyrrhus, discouraged, s^feized this opportunity of quitting Italy. 
The Sicilians called him against the Mamertini and the Car- 
thaginians. He everywhere drove these barbarians before 
him ; but the soldiers whom he led were no better than the 
M^nertini. They made the Sicilians regret the enemies from 
whom they had delivered them. Pyrrhus again passed into 
Italy, loaded with the imprecations of the people ; he brought 
their detestation of him to a crisis by pillaging at Locris the 
temple sacred to Proserpine, and penetrating the vaults where 
the sacred treasure was kept. This fatal gold seemed to bring 
misfortune upon him. It was observed that, from that time, he 
failed in all his undertakings. 

The expeditiarf* into Sicily had prevented him from profiting 
in time by the discouragement of the Romans. If we may be- 

* Quo sese mentes, rectal quoe stare solebant. 
.^ Antehac, dementes sese fluxere viai. 

^ Ennii, Frag. ap. Cicer. de SeneeU 

See as to the Y^^ Appia, Procopius, de B. 6. 1, and Montfaucon. 
" The censorship of Appius Claudius and Gains Plautius, for this year, was 
lemarkaUe ; bat the name of Appius has been handed down with more ce- 
Mirity to posterity on account of hi^ having made the road, called after .him, 
the Appian, and for having conveyed water into the city.** See also Cicero, 
De Seneet. and pro Lalio. 
t Flin. viil 7. 
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lieve an* historian, plague and war had at this time disgusted 
them with life.* All refused to enrol themselves. Curius made 
all the tribes dcaw lots, and afterwards the members of the first 
tribe. The citizen upon whom the lot fell refuses, his propeity 
was declared confiscated ; he protested, but the tribunes refused 
to support him, and the consul had him sold as a slave. This 
army, however, levied with so much difficulty, defeated Pyrrhus 
at Beneventum. The rout commenced with a young elephant, 
that, woimded in the head, attracted its mother by its cries; 
the roaring pf this one scared the other elephants. Pyrrhus 
then betrayed T>rentum,t and returned to Epirus, from whence 
.he was again to conquer Macedonia, and to depart to die in 
Argos by the* hand of an old woman. His retreat lef^ the whole 
of the centre and the south of Italy to the Romans. The Cam- 
panians who had established themselves at Rhegium, were 
forced from •it ; three hundred of them, taken to Rome, were 
beaten with rods, and beheaded. Thus Rome seemed to have 
nothing further to fear from the Italian or Greek mercenaries ; 
she hm at least dolibled her forces, and had learned from Pyr- 
rhus the scientific, castrametation of the generals of Alexander. 
The king of Epirus, on quitting Sicily, pronounced a prophecy 
upon that island : '< What a beautiful field we leave to the Ro- 
mans and the Carthaginians !"J • 



CHAPTER III. 



Pimio war, 265-241 — Reduction of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia ; of Italian 
Gaul, lUyria, and Istria, 238-219. 

It is not without reason that the recollection of the Punic war 
has remained so popular and vivid in the reoollection of men. 
That struggle was not merely to decide the fate of two cities or 
of two empires ; the matter in hand was to determine to which 
of the two races, Indo- Germanic or Shemitic, should belong the 

• Val. Max. vi. 3, 4. 

t On his departure, he left the citadel in charge of Milo, whose justlce-«eat 
he covered with the skin of the physician who had endeavored to poison him. 
The mcident is mentioned only by Zonoras, but it is entirely conformable 
with what we know of the barbarity of Alexander's succesBora, of the leaden 
of mercenaries, and particularly, of the cruelty of Pyrrhus in Sicily. 

t Plut., Life of Pyrrhus 
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dominion of the world. It must be remembered that the fint 
of these two families of nations comprehends, besides the Indians 
and the Persians? the Greeks, the Romans, and the Germans ; 
in the other are included the Jews and the Arabs, the Phenicians 
and the Carthaginians. On the one side the heroic ffenius, 
that of art and of legislation ; on the other, the spirit of industry, 
navigation, and commerce. These two hostile races have ev- 
erywhere encountered and everywhere attacked each other. 
In the primitive history of Persia and of Chaldea, the heroes 
incessantly oppose their industrious and perfidious neighbors. 
The latter are artisans, smiths, miners, enchanters. They 
love gold, blood, pleasure. They raise towers of a Titanic am- 
bition, aerial gardens, magical palaces, which the sword of the 
warrior dissolves and effaces firom the earth. The struggle be- 
tween the Phenicfans and the Greeks was reprodused on all 
coasts of the Mediterranean, flverywhere the latter succeeded 
to the factories, to the qolonies of their rivals in the west, as the 
Romans T^ni do in the east. Let it also be observed with what 
fury the Phenicians attack the Greeks at Salamis under the 
auspices of Xerxes, the same year that the Carthaginians, their 
brothers, disembarked in Sicily the prodigious army which Gelo 
destroyed at Himera. And at a later period, the Greeks, to 
end the matter, went in their turn to attack their eternal enemies 
in their own country. Alexander did far more against Tyre ' 
than Psalmanasar or Nebuchodonosor. He did not content 
himself with destroying it ; he took care that it should never be 
able to rii^ again, by sul^tuting for it Alexandria, and for- 
ever changmg the route of the coounerce of the world. There 
remained the great Carthage, and her empire far differently 
powerful from that of Phenicia ; Rome annihilated her. There 
was at that time seen a thing that is found nowhere else in his- 
tory, an entire civilization passed away at a blow, like a fallen 
star. The periplus of Hanno, a few medals, a score of verses 
in Plautus, and there is all that remains of the Carthaginian 
world. Many centuries were necessary before the struggle of 
the two races could recommence, before the Arabs, that formid- 
able rear-guard of the Shemitic, moved from their deserts. The 
struggle of the races became that of two religions. Fortunately 
these bold horsemen encountered, on the east, the impregnable 
walls of Constantinople ; on the west, the battle-axe of Charles 
Martel, and the sword of the Cid. The crusades were the nat- 
ural reprisal of the Arab invasion, and the last epoch of that 
struggle between the two principal families of the human 
race. 

11* 
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In order to divine this lost world of the Carthaginian empire, 
and to comprehend what would have become of humanity, had 
the Shemitic race conquered, we must collect what is known 
of Phenicia, the type and metropolis of Carthage. 

On the narrow beach overlooked by the cedars of Lebanon,* 
swarmed a numerous people, crowded into the islands and 
close maritime cities. On the rock of Aradus, to cite only one 
example, the houses had more stories than even at Rome.f 
This impure race, flying before the sword of Sesostris, or the 
exterminating knife of the Jews, had found themselves driven 
to the sea, and had taken it for their country. The immoderate 
licentiousness of the modern Malabar, can alone recall the abom- 
inations of these Sodomites of Phenicia. There, generations 
multiplied without certain family, each ignorant who was his 
father, bom multiplying promiscuously, 4ik&' the insects and 
reptiles which after rain-storms crawl about in myriads on their 
burning shores. 

They themselves said they were born of slime. Their great 
gods were the Cabiri, industrious workmen with immense bel- 
lies. There was Baal : 

" Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice f(wr itself: to him no temple stood 
Or altar smoked; yet who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli's sons, who filled 
With lust and violence the house of God? 
In courts and palaces he also reigns, 
And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage : and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth ^he son^^ 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. ♦' 

Witness the streets of Sodom and that night 
In Gibeah t 

Night, the moon, Astaroth, was still worshipped by the Phe- 
nicians. She was the mother .of the world, and, like Isis and 
Cybele, she carried the palm from all the gods. The prepon- 

• When Lebanon still had cedars. See Volney, V. en Syrie, 
t . . . . Tabdata tibi jam tertia fumant 

Tu nescis : nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis, 
Ultimus ardebit quern tegula sola tuetur. 

Juv. iii. 
Augustus forbade the Romans to build houses of more than seventy feet 
high. 

X Paradise Lost, I 490-505. 
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derance of the female principle in these sensual religions was 
found at Carthage, where a goddess presided at the councils. 
Every year Isis embarked from Pelusiuni for. By bios,* and, car- 
rying the head of a. man in a mysterious veil, went in search of 
the limbs of her husband. 

There the spouse, taking the name of Adonis, was lamented by 
the daughters of Phenicia. His blood ran froni the mountains in the 
red sand of a river. Then there were lamentations, funeral dances 
during the night, and tear^ mixed with disgracefut pleasures. But 
the god arose, and they terminated in furious intoxication this 
festival of life and death. In spring, more ^specially, when the 
sun, resuming his power, gave the type and signal of universal 
renewal — at Tyre, at Carthage, perhaps in all cities, a pyre 
was prepared, and an eagle, in imitation of the Egyptian phoe- 
nix, sprang fronf ftie flame to heaven. This flame was Molochf 
himself. The greedy god demanded human victims ; he loved 
to embrace infants wkh his devouring tongues ; and frantic 
dances, songs in the harsh language of Syria, redoubled blows 
of the barbarous tambourine, prevented the parents from hearing 
the cries. 

The Carthaginians, like the Phenicians, from whom they 
sprang, seem to have been a rugged and mournful people, sen- 
sual and covetous, adventurous without beina heroic. At Car- 
thage, accordingly, the religion was atrociou'and full of fearful 
practices. In public calamities, the walls of the city were hung 
with black cloth.ij: When Agathocles besieged Carthage, the < 
statue of %ial, all red with the internal fire that they illumined 
in it, received into its arms as m^ay as two hundred children ; 
and three hundred people aften^Kb cast themselves into the 
flames. It was in vain that Gelo, their conqueror, forbade them 
to immolatt humSh victims. Even Roman Carthage, in the 
time of the emperors, secretly continued these frightful sacri- 
flees. > 

Carthage represented its metropolis, but upon an enormous 
scale. Situated in the centre of the Mediterranean, command- 
ing the coast of the west, oppressing her sister Utica, and all 
the Phenician colonies of Africa, she mingled conquest with 
commerce, everywhere establishing herself at the sword's point, 

* De Dea 8yra;c. 7^ 

t Doubtless the same with the Melkarth of Tyre, to whom evfery Pheni- 
cian colony and Carthage herself paid tithe. It is said that the Tyrians^ 
when besieged by Alexander, chained the statne of ApoUo to that of Melkarth, 
to prevent her going over to the enemy. 

t Diod.xiz. 
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founding factories in spite of the natives, imposing duties and 
taxes upon them, forcing them at one time to buy, and at ano- 
ther to sell. To understand fully how oppressive was this mer- 
cantile tyranny, one should look at the government of Venice, 
and read the statutes of the state inquisitors ;* one must under- 
stand the despotic and whimsical manner in whidh the Spanish 
monopoly was exercised at Peru, when the luxurious merchan- 
dise rejected by Europe was taken there, when the poor Indians 
were forced to buy what Spain no longer wanted,*^ when they 
made a man without a shirt t^e an ell of velvet, or a laborer 
without bread buy a pair of spectacles. There is a fine chapter 
in the '" Esprit des Lois" upon the monopoly of Carthago and 
her commercial empire, which I must lay before you : 

" The law of naticms which obtained at Carthage was very 
singular; aall strangers, who traded to SarcRnia and towards 
Hercules' pillars, this haughty republic sentenced to be drown- 
ed. f Her civil polity was equally extraordinary ; she forbade 
the Sardinians to cultivate their lands, upon pain of death. She 
increased her power by her riches, and afterwards her riches 
by her power; Being mistress of the coasts of Africa, which 
are washed by the Mediterranean, she extended herself along 
the ocean. Hanno, by order of the senate of Carthage,*distril^ 
uted thirty thous|pd Carthaginians from Hercules' pillars as 
far as Ceme. This place, he says, is as distant«from Hercules' 
pillars, as the latter is from Carthage. This situation is very 
• remarkable. It lets us see, that Hanno limited his settlements 
to the 25th degree of north latitude, that is, to two 041 three de- 
grees south of the Canaries. 

^* Hanno being at Ceme, undertook another voyage, with a 
view of making further discoveries towards the south. He 
took but little notice of the continent. He followed the coast 
for twenty-six days, when he was obliged to return for want of 
^rovisions^ The Carthaginians, it seems, made no use of this 
second enterprise. ScylaxJ says, that the sea is not§ navigable 
beyond Ceme, because it is shallow, full of mud and sea- weeds : 
and, in fact, there are many of these in those latitudes. || The 

• See Daru, HisUde Veni$e, Pieces Justifieativee, wher^ we find, 
amongst other things, that the mechanic who had transferred any uaefnl 
trade from Venice to some other coimtry, was first invited to return, and on 
his refusal, poniarded by the agents of the senate. ^ 

t Eratosuienes, ap. Strabo, xtiL 

t See his Periplua, onder the article of Carthage. 

^ See Herodotus in Melpomene, on the obstacles which Sataspe encoon- 
tered. —r- 

tt See the charts and relations in the first volume of voyages that eontriba- 
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Carthaginian merchants, made mentiAi of by Scylaz, might 
find ob^acles, which Hanno, who had sixty vessels of fifty oars 
each, had surmounted. Difficulties are at most but relative ; 
besides, we ought not to confound an enterprise, in which bnu 
very and resolution must be exarted, with things that require 
no extraordinary conducll 

<' The rel^on of Hanno's voyage is an excellent fragment 
of antiquity. It was written by the very man that perfi>rmed it. 
His recital jp not mingled with ostentation. Great commanders 
write their actions with simplicity ; because they receive more 
glory from facts than from words. 

^* The style is agreeable to the subject : he deals not in the 
marvellous. All be says of the climate, of the soil, the be- 
havior, the nftmners of the inhabitants, correspond with what 
is daily seen on this coast of Africa ; one would imagine it the 
joumafof a modern sailor. 

" He observed from his fleet,* that in the daytime th^re was 
a prodigious silence on the continent, that in the night he heard 
the sound of difieregat musical instrument^ and that fires might 
then be everywhere seen, some larger than others. Our rela- 
tions are conformable to this ; it has been discovered, that in 
the day the savages retire into the forests to avoid the heat of 
the sun, that they light up great fires in the night to disperse 
the beasts of prey, and that tl^y are vastlyUbnd of music and 
dancing. 

" The same writer describes a volcano with all the phenome- 
na of Vesuvius ; and relates that he took two hairy women, 
who chose to die rather than follow the Carthaginians, and 
whose skins he carried to Carthage. This has been found not 
void of probability. 

" This narration is so much the more valuable, as it is a 
monument of Punic antiquity; and from hence alone it has 
been looked upon as fabulous. For the Romans retained their 
hatred to the Carthaginians, ev^ after they had destroyed them. 
But it was victory alone that decided whether we ought to say, 
the Punic or the Roman faith. 

" Some modemsf have imbibed these prejudices. What ^9 

ted to the establishment of an East India company, part i. p. 301. This 
weed coven the 8arfac%of the watelr in such a manner as to be scarcely per- 
ceived, and ships can cmJy pass through it with a stiff gale. 

* Pliny tells us the same thing, speakmg of Mount Atlas : Noctibus mt- 
eare erebrU ignibus, tibiarum eaniu timpaiwrurnqtie tonitu »trepere, wmU 
nem interdiu eemi. 

t Mr. Dodwell. See his Di$$ertation on Hanno'9 Periplut. 
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become, say they, of th^ cities described by Hanno, of which 
even in Pliny's time there remained not the least vestiges? 
But it would have been a wonder, indeed, if any such vestiges 
had remained. Was it a Corinth or Athens that Hanno built 
on those coasts ? He lefl Carthaginian families in such places 
as were most commodious for treble, dnd secured them as well 
as hb hurry would permit against savages and wild beasts. 
The calamities of the Carthaginians put a period to the naviga- 
tion of Africa ; these families must necessarily then either per- 
ish or become savages. Besides, were the ruins of these cities 
even still in being, who is it that would venture into the woods 
and marshes to make the discovery ? We find, however, in 
Scylax and Polybius, that the Carthaginians had considerable 
settlements on those coasts. These are the vestiges of the 
cities of Hanno ; there are no other, from the same reason that 
there are no other of Carthage itself. 

" Th^ Carthaginians were in the high-road to wealth ; and 
had they gone so far as four degrees of north latitude, and fif- 
teen of longitude, they would have discovered the Crold-coast. 
They would then have had a trade of much greater importance 
than that which is carried on at present on that coast, at a time 
when America seems to have degraded the riches of all other 
countries. They would there have found treasures, of which 
they could never Itve been deprived by the Romans. 

" Very remarkable things have been said of the riches of 
Spain. If we may believe Aristotle,* the Phenicians, who ar- 
rived at Tarteslus, found so much silver there, that their ships 
could not hold it all ; and they made of this metal their meanest 
utensils. The Carthaginians, according to Diodorus,f found so 
much gold and silver in the Pyrenean mountains that they 
adorned the anchors of their ships with it. But no foundation 
can be built on such popular reports. Let us therefore exam- 
ine into the facts themselves. 

" We find in a fragment of Polybius, cited by Strabo,^: that 
the silver mines at the source of the river Bcetis, in which forty 
thousand men were employed, produced to the Romans twenty- 
five thousand drachmas a day, that is, about five millions of 
livres a year, at fifty livres to the mark. The mountains that 
contained these mines wer^ called the§ Silver Mountains : which 
shows they were the Potosi of those time§. At present, the 
mines of Hanover do not employ a fourth part of the workmen, 

• Of wonderful things. + I^'b. vl 

t Lib. iil § M<m9 Argentariuf. 
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and yet they yield more. But as the Romans had not many 
copper-mines, and hut few of silver, and as the Greeks knew 
none but the Attic mines, which were of little value, they might 
well he surprised at their ahundance. 

" In the war that hroke out for the succession of Spain, a 
man called the Marquis of Rhodes, of whom it was said thf^t he 
was ruined in golden mines, and enriched in hospitals,* pro- 
posed to the court of France to open the Pyrenean mines. He 
alleged the example of the Tyrians, the Carthaginians, and the 
Romans. He was allowed to search, hut sought in vain ; he 
still alleged, and found nothing. 

" The Carthaginians being masters of the gold and silver 
trade, were willing to be so of the lead and pewter. These 
metals were carried by land from the ports of Gaul upon the 
ocean to those of the Mediterranean. The Carthaginians were 
desirous of receiving them at the first hatod ; they sent Himilco 
to make af settlement in the isles called Cassiterides, which 
are imagined to be those of Sicily. 

" These voyages from Bcetica into England have made some 
persons imagine, that the Carthaginians knew the compass : 
but it is very certain that they followed the coasts. There 
needs no other proof than Himilco 's being four months in sailing 
from the mouth of the Bcetis to England : besides, the celebra- 
ted piece of history of the Carthaginian J' pilot, who, being fol- 
lowed by a Roman vessel, ran aground, that he might not§ 
show her the way to England, plainly intimates that those ves- 
sels were very near the shore, when they fell in with each 
other. 

*' The ancients might have performed voyages that would 
make one imagine they had the compass, though they had not. 
If a pilot was far from land, and during his voyage had such 
serene weather that in the night he could always see a polar 
star, and in the day the rising and setting of the sun, it is cer- 
tain he might regulate his course as well as we do now by the 
compass : but this- must be a fortuitous case, and not a regular 
method of navigation. 

" We see in the treaty which put an end to the first l*unio 
war, that Carthage was chiefly attentive to preserve the empire 
of the sea, and Rome that of the land. Hanno,|| in his nego- 

* He had some share in their management 

t See Festus Avienus. 

t Strabo, lib. iii., towards the end, 

$ He was rewarded by the senate of Carthage. — Strabo, iiL 

I -Frienshemios's Supplement to Livy, 2d Decad. 
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tiation with the Romans, declared, that they should not be 
allowed even to wash their hands in the sea of Sicily ; they 
were not permitted to sail beyond the promoniorium ptdchrum ; 
they were forbid to trade in Sicily,* Sardinia, and Africa, ex- 
cept at Carthage : an exception that lets us see there was no 
design to favor them in their trade with that city. 

"In early times there had been very great wars between 
Carthage and Marseillesf on the subject of fishing. After the 
neace they entered jointly into the economical commerce. 
Marseilles at length grew jealous, especially as, being equal to 
her rival in industry, she was become inferior to her in power. 
This is the motive of her great fidelity to the Romans. The 
war between the latter and the Carthaginians in Spain was a 
source of riches to Marseilles, which was now become their 
magazine. The destruction of Carthage and Corinth still in. 
creased the glory of Marseilles ; and had it not been ior the 
civil wars, in which this republic ought on no account to have 
engaged, she would have been happy under the protection 
of thS Romans, who had not the least jealousy of her com- 
merce.":): 

The vast commercial empire^ of the Carthaginians, spread 
over the coasts of Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Graul, and 
Spain, and even on the shores of the great ocean, cemnot be 
compared to the compact possessions of the English and the 
Spaniards in America ; but rather to that chain of forts and 
factories which constituted the Portuguese and Dutch empire 
in the East Indies. Like these, the Carthaginians did not es- 
tablish themselves in their colonies without hope of returning. 
It was the poor part of the people whom they sent thither, to 
enrich themselves by the quick profits of a tyrannical com- 
merce, and who hastened to return to the mother country to 
enjoy the fruits of their robberies, somewhat as the merchants 
of Amsterdam formerly did, and as the English nabobs now do. 
There were rapid and colossal fortunes, unheard-of robberies 
and exactions, there were Clives and Hastings, who might boast 
also of having exterminated millions of men by a monopoly 
more destructive than war. 

This dominion rested upon two ruinous bases, a navy, which 

* In the paitB subject to the CarthagrmianB. 

t Justin, lib. xliiL cap. 5. 

I Montesquieu, Esprit des LoU, xxi. ii. 

^ As to the articles in which the Phenicians traded, donbtleoi analoffons, 
for the most part, with those in which the Carthaginians dealt, see Ezekielt 
XxriL xxviii., the most ancient document of commercial statistics extant. 
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at this period of art other nations oould easily equal,* and mer- 
cenary armies as exacting as they were faithless. The Car. 
thaginians were any thing but warriors personally, although 
they had constantly speciuated in war. They went in small 
numbers, protected by heavy and rich armor.f If they ap- 
peared, it was doubtless less to fight in their own persons than 
to OYerlo<^ their hired soldiers, and to make sure that they 
earned their pay. And even the few Carthaginian troops that 
we do find in their armies, must have been composed chiefiy 
of native Africans, either Lybians of the desert, or mountain, 
eers of Atlas. In this way we may account for the frequent 
confusion of the conquering Arabs of these countries, with the 
Moors their subjects. However, this duality of race frequently 
betrays itself in the history of Carthage : the military genius of 
the Barcas belonged, as the name of Baroa seems to indicate, 
to the warlike nomades of Lybia, more than to the Phenician 
merchants. The true Carthaginians are the Hannos, covetous 
administrators and incapable generals.^ 

The life of an industrious merchant, of a Carthaginian, was too 
valuable to be risked, when he could advantageously substitute 
a poor Greek, or a Spanish or Gaulish barbarian in his stead. 
Carthage knew almost to a drachma how much the life of a 
man of such or such a nation would fetch. A Greek was 
worth more tha9 a Campanian, and a Campanian more than a 
Graul or a Spaniard. This tarifi* of blood being thoroughly 
known, Carthage commenced a war as she would a mercantile 
speculation. She undertook conquests, either *in the hope of 
finding new mines to work, or to make markets for her mer- 
chandise. She could expend fifty thousand mercenaries, in this 
enterprise better than in that. If the returns were good, they 
did not regret the capital ; they again bought men, and all 
went on well. 

It may be supposed that in this kind of commerce, as in every 
other, Carthage would select her merchandise with discernment. 
She did not use many Greeks, who had too high a spirit, and 
did not allow themselves to be led easily. She preferred the 
barbarians ; the skill of the Balearic slinger ; the fury of the 
Gallic horseman, (la furia francese ;) the swiftness of the Nu- 
midian, meager and ardent as his horse ; the intrepid coolness 

. * Diod. ziiL— The SyracnsaiiB considered the CarthaginiaiiB very indifier- 
ent sailoiB. 

t Pint Life of TimoUon, The merchants of Palmyra were armed in 
like manner in their battles against Aorelian. See Zozimus. 

t Polyb. L 
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of the Spaoish foot-soldier, so temperate and robust, so firm in 
the fight with his red sagum and his two-edged sword. These 
armies were not unlike those of the Condottieri of the middle 
ages. But the soldiers of the Carthaginians not learning to carry 
gigantic arms, like the companions of Hawkwood or of Car- 
magnola, Were without a certain advantage over the na- 
tional troops. A long war might render the soldiers of Syra- 
cuse or of Rome equal to the mercenaries of Carthage. The 
latter, like those of the middle ages, could at any moment 
change sides, except that in making war upon poor nations they ' 
mu9t have had less temptation to treason. Sfbrza might fluc- 
tuate between Milan and Venice, wad betray them by turns ; 
but what could have persuaded the army of Hannibal to join 
with the Romans ? The troops in the service of Carthage sel- 
dom served in their own country ; they were carefully kept 
from it ; the different bodies of the same army were isolated 
from each other by difference of language and religion ; they 
often depended for provisions upon Carthaginian fleets ; add to 
this, that the generals, not being at the same time magistrates, 
as at Rome, had fewer opportunities of oppressing liberty ; 
^ally, the terrible tribunal of the Hundred kept watch near 
them, and on the slightest suspicion, crucified them. This 
state inquisition, like that of Venice, ended by absorbing the 
entire public power. It was recruited from a9K>ng the admin- 
istrators of finance who had left office. Nominated for life by 
the people, the Hundred ruled over all the ancient powers, the 
senate and the {wo sophetim or judges. A financial oligarchy 
thus holding the entire state in its hands, money was the king 
and god of Carthage. Money alone gave magistracies, caused 
the foundation of colonies, formed the sole bond of the army. 
The course of the history will amply show all the inconveni- 
ences of this system. 

When the Romans, conquerors of Tarentum and masters of 
Magna Gnecia, arrived on the shores of the strait, they found 
themselves front to front with the Carthaginian armies. 

"It may, perhaps, be useful to those who are at any time en- 
gaged in deliberations of a like nature and importance, to take 
a closer view of the true state and merits of this contests With 
this design, and in order to free the reader from those perplexi- 
ties in which the mistakes and prejudices of other historians 
will be likely to entangle him, we shall here set before his view 
the several treaties that had ever been concluded between the 
two republics, from the earliest times. 

" The first was of the age of Lucius Junius Brutus^ and 
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Marcus Horatius, who were created the first consuls, after the 
expulsion of the kings, and who consecrated the temple of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus. This was twenty-eight years before Xerxes 
invaded Greece. I have given the sense of it with all the skill 
and accuracy of which I am master ; for the language that 
was used in those times is so different from that which is now 
spoken among the Romans, that frequently the best interpreters, 
even afler the closest application, are unable to explain it. 

<< < Between the Romans and their allies, and the Cartha- 
ginians and their allies, there shall be peace and alliance upon 
these conditions : Neither the Romans nor their allies shall sail 
beyond the Fair Promontory, unless compelled by bad weather 
or an enemy. And in case that they are forced beyond it, they 
shall not be allowed to take or purchase any thing, except what 
is barely necessary for refitting their vessels, oi^ for sacrifice : 
and they shall depart within five days. The merchants that 
shall offer any goods to sale in Sardinia, or any part of Afric, 
shall pay no customs, but only the usual fees to the scribe and 
crier ; and the public fajth shall be security to the merchant 
for whatever he shall sell in the presence of the officers. If 
any of the Romans land in that part of Sicily which belongs 
to the Carthaginians, they shall suffer no wrong or violence in 
any thing. The Carthaginians shall not suffer any injury to 
the Ardeates, Antiates, Laurentines, Circseans, Tarracinians, 
or any other people of the Latins, that have submitted to the 
Roman jurisdiction ; nor shall they possess themselves of any 
city of the Latins that is not subject to the Romans. If any 
one of these be taken, It shall be delivered to the Romans in its 
entire state. The Carthaginians shall not build any fortress in 
the Latin territory ; and if they land there in a hostile manner 
they shall depart before night.' 

" This Fair Promontory stands on the north side of Carthage; 
and their design, as I imagine, in not permitting the Romans to 
sail forwards to the south of it, was, that they might conceal 
from them the knowledge of the country that lay round Byza- 
cium and the Little Syrtis, which, on account of its uncommon 
richness and fertility, was called two markets. But in case that 
they are forced beyond it by rough weather, or an enemy, they 
then engage, indeed, to supply them with whatever may be 
wanted for refitting their vessels, or for sacrifice, but allow 
nothing to be taken beyond what is barely necessary, and en- 
join them to depart within five days. But Carthage, and the 
other parts of Afric that stand on this side the Fair Promontory, 
together with Sardinia likewise, and as much of Sicily as be: 
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longed to the Carthagiaians, are left open to the Roman iner. 
chants ; and the public faith is pledged for their security and 
equitable treatment. 

" It is to be observed, that the Carthaginians here speak of 
Afric and Sardinia as being entirely subject to their jurisdic- 
tion. But with regard to Sicily, the conditions of the treaty 
are expressly limited to those parts of the island only which 
are said to belong to Carthage. The Romans obserre, on their 
part also, the same manner of expression, in speaking of the 
Latin territory ; and no mention is made of the irest of Italy, 
which they had not at that time subdued. 

" There was afterwards anot)ier treaty, in which the Cartha- 
ginians united the Tyrians and Uticeans ; and to the Fair Pro- 
montory before mentioned they now added Mastia and Tarseium, 
beycHid which it was not permitted to the Romans to sail in 
search of plunder, or to build any city. These are the words 
of the treaty : — 

<< < Between the Romans and their allies, and the Carthtu 
ginians, Tyrians, Uticeans, and their ajlies, there shall be peace 
and alliance upon these conditions: — The Romans shall not 
sail in search of plunder, nor carry on any traffic, nor build 
any city, beyond the Fair Promontory, Mastia, and Tarseium. 
If the Carthaginians take any city of the Latins, not belonging 
to the Roman jurisdiction, they may* reserve to themselves the 
prisoners, with the rest of the booty, but shall restore the city. 
If any of the Carthaginians gain any captives from a people 
that is allied, by a written treaty, with the Romans, though 
they are not the subjects of the empire^ they shall not bring 
them into the Roman ports ; in case they so do, the Romans 
shall be allowed to claim, and set them free. The same con- 
dition shall be observed also by the Romans ; and when they 
land in search of water or provisions, upon any country that is 
subject to the Carthaginians, they shall be supplied with what 
is necessary, and then depart, without offering any offence to 
the allies and friends of Carthage. The breach of these ccm- 
ditions shall not be resented as a private injury, but be prose- 
cuted as the public cause of either people. The Romans shall 
not carry on any trade, or build any city, in Sardinia or in 
Afric ; nor shall they even visit those countries, unless for the 
sake of getting provisions, or refitting their ships. If they are 
driven upon them by a storm, they shall depart within five days. 
In those parts of Sicily which belong to the Carthaginians, and 
in the city of Carthage, the Romans may expose their' goods to 
sale, and do every thing that is permitted to the citizens of the 
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republic. The same indulgence shall be yielded to the Car* 
thaginians at Rome.' '** 

Three powers, Carthaffe, Syracuse, and the Mamertini, 
shared Sicily. Rome, called oq by <Hie faction of the latter, 
hesitated not to protect at Messina those whom she had just 
punished at Rhegium. The consul Appius passed legions into 
Sicily, part in Greek vessels, part upon rails. Hiero, the tyrant 
of Syracuse, was conquered by the Romans, as he himself 
says, before he had had time to see them. He reflected that, 
afler all, he had less to fear from a people without a navy, and 
he became the most faithful ally of Rome. 

In less than eighteen months the Romans, favored by the 
natives, seized sixty-seven places, and the large city of Agri- 
gentum, defended by two armies t)f fifty thousand men. But, 
to remsdn masters of an island, it was necessary to be masters 
of the sea. The Romans, who seem hitherto to have had 
scarcely any navy,f took as a model a wrecked galley of Car- 
thage ; at the end of sixty days they put to sea a hundred and 
sixty vessels, attacked the Carthaginian fleet, and ccmquered it. 
During the construction, they exercised their rowers on dry 
land, making them manoeuvre on the shore. To compensate 
for their inferiority of address and practice, Ihey invented iron 
hsmds, {corviy) which, falling on the Carthaginian vessels, ren- 
dered them immoveable, and facilitated ^boarding. The con- 
queror, the consul DuilHus, had, for life, the privilege of being 
attended home at night by torches and flute-players. Besides 
the tediousness of mis life-long triumph, he had, for a tfophy 
of his victory, a column ornamented with heads of vessels, 
the pedestal of which still exists. The inscription engraved 
upon it is one of the most ancient monuments of the Latin 
tongue.J 

Rome easily gained possession of Sardinia and Corsica, 
where the barbarous monopoly of the Carthaginians had hither- 
to forbidden the cultivation of land. New successes in Sicily 
gave her hope of accomplishing in Africa what Agathocles 
had attempted. But the Roman soldiers feared the dangers of 
a long voyage and an unknown world. The consul Regulus 
had to threaten a legionary tribune with rods and the axe be- 
fore he could effect the embarkation. One of the first ene. 
mies they encountered in Africa was a boa-constrictor, one 
of those monstrous serpents whose species seems to have great- 
ly diminished. 

»Polybiiis,iu.3. t See Frcret * t ApJjendixXXVn. 

12* 
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Two victories gave two hundred cities to the Romans. Reg-* 
ulus would not grant peace to Carthage -if she kept more than 
one armed vessel. Fear had almost made her agree to any 
thing, when a Lacedsmonian mercenary, named Xantippus, 
who was at Carthage, declared that there remained too many 
resource^i for them to give in as yet. Placed at the head of the 
army, he contrived to draw the Romans into the plain, and beat 
them by his cavalry and elephants. Regulus entered Carthage, 
but it was ^ a captive, and the new reverses experienced by 
the Romans fixed the war in Sicily. 

The Carthaginians having, in their turn, however, met with 
ill success, sent Regulus to Rome to treat for peace and an ex- 
change of prisoners. They reckoned on the interest he him- 
self had in speaking for them. All the historians, except Poly- 
bius, the gravest of all, assert that Regulus gave the senate the 
heroic counsel to persist in the struggle, and leave to die as 
captives those who had not been able to remain free. 

If we credit the testimony of the Romans — a testimony of 
dubious verity, but agreeing with what we otherwise know of 
the cowardly barbarism of the Carthaginians — Regulus, on his 
return, was abandoned by them to the torments of a lingerftag 
death ; they exposed him to an African sun, after having cut 
off his eyelids ; they deprived him of rest and light by confining 
him in a barrel stuck Vith iron spikes. The indignant Roman 
senate, it is added, gave up the Carthaginian prisoners to the 
children of Regulus to undergo the same punishment.* 

For eight years the Romans were conquered in Sicily. They 
successively lost four fleets. The most disgraceful of these 
disasters was caused by the imprudence of the consul, Appios 
Pulcher. At the moment of giving battle, he had the sacred 
fowls consulted, and as they refused all food, he said, " Let 
them drink, since they will not eat," and had them thrown into 
the sea. The soldiers, discouraged at this impiety, were con- 
quered beforehand. Some years afterwards, the sister of Clo- 
dius being pressed by a crowd at Rome, cried : " Would to the 
gods my brother still led the armies of the republic !" The 
people punished this homicidal wish by a fine. 

Meanwhile, the greatest general Carthage then had, Hamil- 
car, father of the famous Hannibal, threw himself upon Mount 
Eryx, between Drepanum and Lilybeeum. " This," says Po- 
lybius, ** is a mountain whose summit, steep and rugged on all 

* See the various versions of Tudetanns and Tubero in Aulas Gellius, iv. 
4 ; of Livy, Epit Cicero, Qffie. iiL 26, 7 ; and Contra Piwnetn ; floras, ii 
2 ; Appian, &c. 
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J!des, is at least a hundred stadii in circumference. At its base, 
all rou|[}d, is a highly fertile country, whera the winds of the 
sea are not felt, and where .Venomous b^Eists are ^ever seen. 
On either side, towards the sea and tlte la^d, are frightful preci- 
pices, the space between which 4s easily k^t. From the sum- 
mit rises a peak, from which all that passes in the plaitMmay be 
seen. The harbor is of great deptli^ and seem^ made to receive 
those who go from Dropanum and Lilybeeum into Italy. The 
mountain can only be appro^hed by three yery difficult waj^. 
In one of these passages Hamilcar encamjped. It required an 
intrepid general thus to throw himself in the midst of his ene- 
mies, — ^not an allied tojyn, not a hope of succor. A^th all this 
he did not«fail to give the Rqiprmns terrible alarm. First, he 
came forth^desolatiag the whole ©f the side of Italy, and ven- 
tured even as far as Guq^a. There the Romans having en- 
camped at five stadii fr^m his army before Panormus, ibr near- 
ly three yeafs he fought them innumerable times." 

And yet,»amidst the successes of Hamilcar, Carthage sudden- 
ly deemed herself reduced to ask peace of the Romans. She 
had sent him mone^ and provisions in. a fleet of four hundred 
vessels. Thgse vessels were without soldiers ; they were to be 
armed by I}|xmilcar himself. Meanwhile the Roman fleet, so 
many times shattered by storms, had just been equipped afresh 
by voluntary contributions of the citizens. This fleet of two 
hundred quinqueremes encountered that of Hanno before it 
reached Sicily, (at the iEgates' islands,) and destroyed one 
fourth of it. This check served to take away the courage of 
the Carthaginians. Their Hamilcar was conqueror ; they had 
lost,* indeed, five hunilred galleys in the course of the war, but 
Rome had sacrificed seven hundred. It occurred to the mer- 
chants of Carthage that the cessation of their commerce did 
them more harm than the most successful war coukt compen- 
sate. They calculated with affright what the boundless re- 
compense which Hamilcar had promised to his army would 
cost them, after so many e:^nses ; .and they preferred ceding 
Sicily to the Romans^ngagjng further, to pay them three thou- 
sand talents (§even hundred and twenty thousand pounds) within 
ten years. 'As a matter of «omil\erce, the Carthaginians, in 
conchiding this treaty, doubtless made a good bargain. But 
they did not perceive that their political power, once compro- 
mised in a struggle with Rome, must, unless supported by every 
possible means, carry away In its ruin both their commerce and 
their opulence, to which they so readily sacrificed their honor. . 

Despite the fatigue of Rome and the exhaustion of Carthage, 
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^the ipterval hetwe^ the first ahd seoopd Punic war (241-219^ 
* was filledWby^a series of expeditions, wkich must nec^arily 
]iave strengthened antf extended tBb empire of the two repub- 
lics, llamilcar, sul^hgattd the Afiacan' coasts to the great 
ocean, (seelhe'folloii^lil^ cluip.,) and fn>m thenee invaded those 
Jbf Spai# ; -.Vhile Rbrne subdued tlie Gauls, the Ligurians, se- 
ciHred-the ports ''of Italy, and extended ht^r influence, by Mar- 
seilles an?i Sagtmtym, to tlie Rhone and the Ebro- Thua the 
tiJ'b nv-als, haying ^ased to Aght fee e to ^ace and hand to hmd^ 
seemed to be going ^|>out to meet ione another by an Tmmehse 
circuit. . . • • - * * , 

: *^ The l4gurians, hidden at the foot of the Alps, between the 
Var and the Macra,* in districts bristling with rug^d under-, 
wood, were more difficult to find than to conquer ; an indefati- •• j 
gable and active race of n^en, a peq)le rather of robbers than 
of w'arrfofs, who trusted to the rapidity ^f their llight and the 
inaccessible nature cff their retreats- All these ferocions moun- 
taineers — 4alieni, Deceates, Eubu nates, Oxibeni, Ingauni^ — for 
a long time evaded the Ropian arms. At length the consul 
Fulvius burned them out'of their retreats^ Bebiua drove ihem 
down into the plain, and Poathumius diaarmed tb^nij leaving' 
them no more iron than was necessary for instrum^ts? of agri^ 
^ulture, (238-233.")t ^ ;, '' "^ 

For the half oentury that had elapsed since Rome had ext^r- 
minated the Senones, the recollection of that terrible «vent had ^ 
never been ^aced from among the Gauls. Two kings of ;j^a , 
Boii, (the country of Bolc^na,) At and Gall,:): had endeavorea 
to arm the people, in order to seize the Roman colony c^- Adri- 
minum ; they called m Gaulish mercenailtes from beyond 'the 
Alps. Rather fhan enter upon a war against tile Romans^the 
Boians kiUpd the two chiefs and massacred their allies. jTbey 
had tastea a life utterly different to that of their ancestors. 
Peace and plenty had captivated these barbarians. 

" In Cisalpine Gaul," say s^ Poly bins, " for^ obolus you can 
buy a bushel of wheat, SicUian n^ftsure ; for two, a bushel of 

f The physical strength of the Ligoriwis Itecasioned theproverb : " The 
strongest Gaul is overthrown by t|ie snmHifst Ligurian." — Tn/^. v. 39. The 
Romans adopted from them the obIo^/>uckler, scutum ligusticum.—lAvy, 
xliv. 35. The Ligunans tenaciously adhered to theur old customs—for SKam- 
ple, to that of wearing long hair ; hence they were called capillatu Cato, 
in Servius, siQes of tkem : ij/ei unde arundi sunt exaetd memoria, Uliterati^ 
mendaces, qu<B sunt et vera metninire ^ 

+ Floras, ii. 43. 

t Atis and GaUtus, m the Greek and Latm historians. — Polyb. u. 5. 
Thierry, Hist, des OauUns. 
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tbrley ;«for a measuif oC barley»an e(|ual measure of vpne. , 
Millet abounos ihere. ^ T^e oak^ product Mfudto i^uantities of 
acorns, which feed the vast numberi of pig^ reared m Italy,, 
either £om home conlumplion or fo> miiitary. supplies. Pro- 
visions a^e so cheap there thatfin the um§ the' people do not 
reckon eiach artiq^e, but otiai^^e y(5u* so mueh a l^ad,mn(} the 
toM amount for a meal is §Qldom more than ^lart^pnff." 

Rome, uneasy at the movements that were takmg pla^ 
aijO^ng the Grauls, irritated ihem *still* more by forbidding all 
contmerdl. with them, especiaUy^tfaat of arn)s. Their discontent 
was carnetl Uf the higltest foint by a proposition of the tribune 
Flaminlus. ;He de^cuyied tibat the land conquered from the. 
SencAies, fifty jp^aipbefore, shauld at last be colcHiized and di- 
•<, -Vided among- the people. TheJBoii, who knew from the foun. 

^ dation of Ariminuii^what il would voBi them to haveithe Ro- 
m^nHftr neighbors, repfnted of not having taken th^ofien^ive, 
and pve^ted vYorm a league between all* the north of Italy. 
But the VAieti, a Slavonian people, enemies of the^jlauls, re- 
fused to enter the league ; the Liguiians were exhausted ; the 

; Cenoifllanni secretly^ld to the Romans. The Boii and the In- 
subfds, (Bolog/aa and Milan,) standing alone, were obliged to 
call in from^&y<5nd the Alps the Gesates or Gaisda^ men armed 

* with th^ gats or boar-spear, nfho WilliMly entered into the pa)^ 
of Jjie rich tribes of Gallic^ Italy. By means of money or 
•promises, Ihelr chiefs, Anroeste and Concolitan, were induced to 
^Sc^oipany Aedff 
♦ * TBe Romans, informed of all by the Cenomanni, took alarm 
<^ at t|)isiieague. The senate consulted the Sibylline books, and 
read^with affright tha^the Gauls would twice have possession of 
Rome. They tijajight to turn aside this misfortune by burying 
alive two Gauls, a man and a woman, in the very^ntre oi ' 
Rome, iif the cattle market. In this way the (jrauls mid taken 
possession of the soil of Rome, and the oracle was accomplished, 
«r eluded. The t^ror of Rome Had gained all Italy ; all the 
nations of that country thougjjt themfelves equally menaced by 
a terrible invasion of J|tf barians. The Gallic chiefs had taken 
from their temples the^lotlfe embroidered with gold, which they 
called " the Snmoveable ;" tlfey hacP solemnly sworn, and made 
their Vjldiers swear, that they fiduld not take off their baldrics 
till they had mounted the Capitol. They carried away every 
thing with thejEi^pn their march — flocks, laborers, whom, bound, 
they drove wt& the whip ; tlTey took even thq furniture of the 
houses. The whole population of central and southern Italy 
rose spontaneously to arrest the progress of such a scourge, and 
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seven hupdrej and sey^ty4housand6cidiers held theiftselves Ih 
readinqps to*follow Ihe eaglesj of Regie, if neceflsaiy. 

Of three Ropian armies, one was to guard the passages of the 
Apennines which Icd^ into fltruria. But the Gauls were already 
in the heart* of that country, mnd within three days' anarch of 
Ro|pe.' (2Q5.) Fparing to oe shut j^ betWefl© the city and the 
armjr, t^ barbamns retrad^ theirs^teps, killed six thousand of 
*^e Romans who pursued them, and would have destroyed them 
all if the second armjf had not rejoined the first. They then 
went away to place their boot/ in -safety^ they had retreated as 
^ far as Gape.TelamonJ when, by a» surprising chancp, a third 
Roman army,* returning from Sardinia, disembaAed near the 
cajn^ of the Gauls, who thus- found themselies surrounded. 
TKey fao^d about on two pides at once. The Gdftates, out of 
bravadSjtook off all their clothes, and pla(?fe?l themselves naked 
in tlie first rank \#ith their swords and iucklers. The Romans 
were for a moment intimidated by this odd sight, ftnd by the tu- 
mult whi^h the barbarian army presented. " Besides a number 
of horns and trumpets which did not cease sounding, there all 
at once arose such a concert of howls, that not only men and 
instruments, but the earth itself and the neighboring places 
seemed to outvie each other in cries. There w^ also some- 
thing terrifying in the countenance and gestures of these gi- 
gantic bodies showing themselves in the first ranks, with no 
covering but their arms ; they were all adorned with chains, ^ 
collars, and bracelets of gold."* The inferiority t)f the Qallie ' 
arms gave the advantage to Rome ; the Gallic sabre could only 
cut, and was so badly tempered that it bent at the first Mo^\ 

The Boii having been subdued in conyquence of this victory, 
the legions passed the Po for the first time^ and entered the 
country^f the Insubres. The impetuous Flaminius would have 
perishea there, had he not deceived the barbarians by a treaty 
until he could get more forces. Recalled by the senate, by 
whom he was disliked, and 'who pretended 'that his nomination 
was illegal, he was determined tq conqueror to die, broke down 
the bridge behind him, and gained a siaaal victory over the In- 
subres. It was then that he opened tne letter^, in which the 
senate on the part of the ^bds^edicted his defeat. 

His successor, Marcellus, was a brave soldier. He kifled in 
single combat the Brenn Virdumar, and consecrated to Jupiter 
Feretrius the Setfond opima, spoils, since Romulus. The In- 
subres were subdued, and the dominion of the Romans extended 

» Polyb. il 
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mer alUtaly to the Al^. At the^saine time, the)r soured the 
two seas whichf, separated tKem from 'Spain ^^^ Greece; they 
ttlbk Sardinia and Corsica* from the Carthaginians, wTio were 
occupied by a w^r in Afriy ;^ ofi fhe ^ther.sfde, ^der pretext 
of punishing the piracies of t^ Illyrian Istnans, they took pos- 
session of their co||Qtry ; a%d thust^ok into their empire, ocuthe 
one hand, the Aoriatic, aad on ^e other, the Tusoan oea. 
(230-219.) ' ' ^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



The Meicenaries-^Their revolt against Carthage, 241-338 — Their conquest 
of Spain, '33'^221 — ^Their generals, Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, &nd Hannibal. 

The first chastisement of CArthage, afldl* the disgraceful 
peace of the ^gate isles, was the return of her armies. These 
hands, without country, without law, without God, this impious 
and sanguinary Babel, wliom she had set upon other nations, 
now fell upon her. Let us leisurely view this just expiation. 

The great Hamilcar Barca had indignantly quitted the com- 
mand. The republic was under the influence of merchants, 
financiers, collectors of taxes, administrators, Hannos. The 
successor of Hamilcar sent the mercenaries from Sicily into 
Africa, band after band, to .give the republic time to pay and 
disband them. But the Carthaginians thought it hard to invest 
more capital in an affair which had made no return. They dei 
liberated, in order to delay parting with- their money, and they 
deliberated so long, that the whole army of Sicily found itself 
at Carthage. They would willingly have got rid x>f this army, 
and history leads us to presume that they would have had little 
hesitation in the choice of means. That Xantippus who hojl 
saved them by his victory over Regulus, had they not sent him 
back with rich presents, and made him perish by the way, cast- 
ing him into the sea ? Had they not, in Sicily, settled their ac- 
counts with four thousand Gauls, by informing the Romans of 
the road they were to take ?f . ' 

Others, who demanded their pay, had been landed -and aban- 
doned on a sand-bank, which navigators soon saw whitened with 
their bones, and which is called the Island of Bones. X 

The army returned from Sicily was too powerful to fear any 
thing of this kind. The mercenaries felt themselves masters 

♦ S«e chap. iv. t FiOntinos, iii. 16. t Died. v. 
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of Carthage ; they began tcvuse haughtfr language. 7here ^ 
no bargaining with v^ldrious tro<)i)s, who wert not respcxisible 
for the disgraceful result which their pfttrons had given to th'e 
war. The^ men of iron, bl%ays Uving In th6 midst of camps, 
wherJE^* manyof them were bom, foi^d themselves tionsported into 
the rich city of'the49un, (Baal,) gUgtering with the luxury and 
stitnge jirts of the East. There they found the tin of Britain, the 
copper b£ Italy, the silver of Spain, and the geld'of Ophir, the 
incense of Saba, and thr amber of the northern seas, the jacinth 
and the purple of Tyre, the ^bony and ivory of Ethiopia, the 
spices and pearls of India, the shawls of the nameless countries 

* of Asia, a. bundled kinds of precious article mysteriously pack- 
ed ;* the statue of the sun, all of pure gold, with the plates of 
gpld that covered its tenfple, weighing, we are told, a thousand 
talent»: terrible desires arose in them. The Carthaginians 
trehiblii%ly prayfed ,the chiefs of the mercenaries to take them 
to Sicca, giving to eacl^ ms^n a piece of gold to supply his most 
urgent wants. Their bHudness went so far that they forced 
them "JQ tal^ away ^eir wives and children, whom they might 
have kept as hosta^es.f 

There, inactivQ on the arid shore^ and full of the image of the 
great city, they began to compute and to exaggerate what was due 
to them, and what they had been promised upon perilous oc- 
casions.^ Hanno, who was first sent to them, humbly told them 
that the republic could not keep^ its word ; that it was over- 
whelmed with taxes, that in its destitutioi\ it demanded of them 
<he remission of a portion of what was owing them. At these 
words a frightful tumult arose, with imprecations in ten lan- 
guages. Each nation of the army flocked together, then all 
assembled in admass, Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians, Baleares, 
mongrel Greeks, Italian deserters, Africans more especially, the 
most numerous of all. There \^as no way of coming to an un- 
derstanding. Hanno had ^em spoken to by their national 
*chiefs; but thfse could not or would not understand properly, 
-% 
* See as t^ the commerce of Asia, doubtless analogous with that of Car- 
thage, £zekit4,'c. 27. 

t Honoms, aftdr the murder of StQicho, massacred the families of his bar- 
barian soldUrs, whom he should have retained as hostages of their fidelity. 
We find infinite resemblances between the mercenaries in the service of Car- 
thage, and of the successors of Alexander* the barbarians m Uie service of the 

' Roman empire, the condottieri of the middle ages, and the armies in the thirty 
years' war. 

t So in the old chronicles of Italy, we find the mercenaries every now and 
then demanding paga dofipia e mese compiutay double pay and a oompletd 
month of it ; tlwt is, reckoned from tha^first day. 
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and perverted every thing to the soldiers. There was nothing 
but uncertainty, equivocation, defiance, and cabal. Why send 
H^no to them, who had never seen them fight, and who knew 
nothing of the promises that had been made t|)em? They 
marched towards Carthage to the number of twenty thousand 
men, and encamped at Tunis, which was only four or five 
leagues from it. 

The dismayed Carthaginians labored to sooth them. Th«y 
sent them all the provisions they wanted, at any price they 
chose. Every day cam% deputies from the senate to pray them 
to demand something specific, for they feared lest they should 
take all. Their audacity became boundless^ • When' they had 
been promi^d their pay, they demanded indemnification for 
their horses that had been killed ; then they demanded payment 
for provisions which were owing to them, at the exorbitant priae 
at which they were sold during the war ; ihey afterwards made 
innumerable other demands, and the Carthaginians, neither 
knew how to refuse nor to accede.- • • * " 

Gesco, one of their generals of Sicily, who had always taken 
their interest to heart, was delegated to them, fie arrived at 
Tunis, well furnished with money, harangu^ them separately, 
and proposed to give them their pay by nations. This incom- 
plete arrangement might, perhaps, have appeased all, when a 
certain Spendius, a Campanian, a ftigitive slave ef Rome, 
fearing that he should be sent back to his master, began to 
say and to do all he could to*prevent the accommodation. An 
African, named Mathos, joined him, in the fear of being pun- 
ished as one of the ringleaders of the insurrection. This man 
drew the Africans aside, and led them 'to suppose that wheij 
once the other nations were paid and disbaiided, the Cartha- 
ginians would fall upon them, and punish them in order to 
frighten their fellow-countrymen. Thereupon cries arose ; 
if any one attempted to speakt they overwhelmed him with 
stones before lh§y knew whether he was foi or against. It 
was still worse after dinner, and when they had been drinking ; 
in the midst of so many languages, only one word could be 
heard — ^that was strike ; and the moment any one said strike^ it 
w«s done so quickly that there was no escaping. 

The uftfortunate Gresco opf»osed them at the peril of his 
life. He ventured to answer the Africans who haughtilV 
demanded provisions, with : " Go and ask them of Mathos." 
They then furiously {brew themselves upon the money brought 
by Gresco, and upon him and hia Carthaginians, and loaded 
them with irons. 

13 
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Every war that broke out in Africa, whether the etiemy 
were Agatbocles, Regulus, or the mereenaries, limited the 
empire of Carthage to her walls ; in such •detestation ^as 
her yoke hej^. In the first Punic war, they had doubled the 
tax of the cities, and exacted from the inhabitants* of the rural 
districts the half of their revenues. A governor of a province, 
to gain credit at Carthage, had to be pitiless, to extract the 
uttermost from the subjects, and amass arms and 'provisions. 
Hanno was the man for the Carthaginians. The Africans 
united with the mercenaries to the number oT seventy thousand. 
Even the women, who had so often seen their husbands and 
fathers dragged to .prison for the paymfent of imposts, in every 
town took aa oath among themselves to conceal none of their 
efiects, and eagerly gave to the troops all they possessed in the 
way of furniture and apparel. Utica and Hippo Zarytes, 
which had at first hgsitated, ended by massacring (he soldiers 
whom the Carthaginians had there, and lefl them without 
burial. The same* was done in Sardinia and Corsica. Hanno, 
whom they sent thither, was seized by his troops, who crucified 
him ; some of the 'natives of the island called the Romans 
to their aid. That people profited by the distress of Carthage, 
took the two islands from her, and, moreover, threatened her 
with war, unless, to the stipulated tribute, she added twelve 
hundred EuboBan talents. 

Meanwhile, the Carthaginians being pressed closely in their 
city, the paijy of Barca, that' of war, resumed the upper hand, 
and Hamilcar had the command of the troops. This skilful 
general contrived to gain over the Numidians, whose cavalry 
was so necessary in a flat country; they preferred the more 
lucrative service -of Carthage, and from that time provisions 
began to fail the mercenaries ; famine might bring about 
desertion ; the politic humanity of Hamilcar with regard to 
prisoners might still further encourage it. The chiefs of the 
n^ercenaries called a counsel to discuss how jto render impos- 
sible a reconciliation fatal to themselves ; they assembled the 
army, introduced a pretended messenger from Sardinia, with a 
letter exhorting them to watch closely Gresco and the other 
prisoners, to mistrust their secret practices in favor of tiie 
Carthaginians. Spendius, rising, remarks upon the -perfidious 

fentleness of Hamilcar, and the danger of sending back Gesco. 
[e is interrupted by another messenger, who says he comes 
from Tunis, and who brings' a letter to the same efiect as the 
first. Autarites, chief of the Gauls, declares that the only 
safety is in an irretrievable rupture with the Carthaginians ; 
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*they If ho say otherwise* are traitors ; to prevent all accommo- 
dation they must till Gesco, and all the prisoners made or 
t#be made. This Autarites had the advanti^e of speaking the 
Phenician language, and thus making himself understood to the 
majority, for the length of the war was gradually making 
the Phenician the comnnon language. 

After Autarites, men of each nation spoke, who were under 
obligations .to Gresco, • and who demanded for him at least 
^emption from .torture. As they all spoke together, and 

- each in his own language, nothing could be heard. But the 
tnodfnent gw^hat t^ey meant to say was understood, and some one 
had cried, " Kill them, kill them !" the unfortunate intercessors 
Were stoned to death. They then seized Gesco and his people, 
to the number of seven hundred ; they took thqm out of the 
camp ; they <;ut off their hands and ears, broke their limbs, 
and threv them alive into a ditch. When Hamilcar sent to 
demand at least the bodies, the barbarians declared that any 
deputy should be treated in the same way ; and proclaimed 
as a law, that *^ all Carthaginism prisoners should perish in 
torture, and that every ally of the Carthaginians should be 
sent back with his hands cut off." Then began fearful repri- 
sals. Hamilcar had all the prisoners thrown to wild beasts. 
Carthage received aid fropi Hiero, and even from Rome, who 
began to dread the victory of the mercenaries. The Barcas 
and the Hannos, reconciled by danger, acted for the first time 
in concert. Hamilcar, driving the mercenaries from the plains 
with his Numidian cavalry, and forcing them to the mountains, 
succeeded in hemming in one of their two armies in a defile, 
where they could neither fly nor fight, and they were at last 
reduced by famine to the horrible necessity of eating one 
another. • 

The prisoners and slaves were sacrificed first ; but when 
that resource failed, Spendius, Autarites, and the other chiefs, 
menaced by the people, were obliged to demand a safeguard to 
seek Hamilcar. He did not refuse it, and he agreed with them 
that, with the exception of ten men of his own choice, he would 
send away all the others, letting each of them have a suit of 
clothes. The treaty signed, Hamilcar said to the envoys, 
" You are the ten ;" and he retained them. The mercenaries 
were so entirely surrounded that not one was saved. Th^ 
other army was not more fortunate ; Hamilcar exterminated 
it in a great battle, and its chief, Mathos, taken to Carthag6, 
was gi\'en up as a plaything to a base populace, who revenged 
themselves upon him for their fears. 
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In that sanguinary world of the successors of Alexander, 
in that age of iron, the war of the mercenaries still horrified 
all nations, Greeks and Barbarians, and it was called tl^/e 
inexpiable war, (238 b. c.) 

When Carthage was delivered from the mercenaries, it was 
scarcely less embarrassed by the army that had conquered 
them, and her liberator, Hamilcar. This dangerous chief, who 
had been the indirect cause of the war, by promisibg to the 
army of Sicily more than the republic would fulfil, was called 
upon to give an account of his proceedings. He got clear of 
the matter, either by corruption, or by the intrigues of his 
friend, the young and beautiful Hasdrubal, the spoiled child of 
Carthage.* But they allowed him no rest ; they gave him all 
sorts of mortification on the subject of his infamous moralsf — 
an accusation truly absurd in such a city as Carthage. He 
then felt that he could only -find repose in war. . At this 
moment, there arose one amongst the Numidians. It was 
an opportunity to get him away; Carthage and Hamilcar 
parted forever, and without regret. The republic saw, with 
pleasure^ set out with him the men who had exterminated the 
mercenaries, and who at any time might be tempted to imitate 
them. He went to subdue — that is, to draw into his army, the 
barbarians of the coast of Africa, Numidians and Maurita- 
nians ; all asked nothing better than to go, under a skilful and 
prodigal chief, to pillage rich Spain with its silver mines. 

Carthage hoped that the Lusitanians, or Celtiberians, would 
do her justice, both upon the friends of Hamilcar, and upon the 
too warlike nomades of Africa; or, if by chance they should 
conquer, and form settlements in Spain, they would doubtless 
have need of the industry and the fleets of Carthage, and she 
would succeed to their conquests. Conquerors or conquered, 
they were equally serviceable to her. 

In one year, that succeeding the war of the mercenaries, 
Hamilcar traversed all the coasts of Africa, and passed into 
Spain. :t: He abridged the fruitless war which he might have 
made in the burning- sands of the plains or in the gorges of 

* Appian, Bella Hisp. t Nepos, L. of Hamilcar, Livy, xi. 1. 

X Appian, War of Hannib, — Hanno says, in LIvy, when the Romans re- 
quired to have Hannibal delivered up to them : " Nor ought he only to be 
jKiven up in atonement for the violated treaty ; but even though no one de- 
manded him, he ought to be transported to the extremest shores of earth or 
sea, and banished to a distance, whence neither his name nor any tidings of 
him can roach ns, nor be able to disturb the peace of a tranquil country." — 
Livy, xxl X. 
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A.tlas. It was enough that their tribes respected ike Pvnie 
courser,* and that the general could write now to his people that 
he had extended the empire of the republic to the great ocean. 
Arrived in Spain, he found, at the head of the Celts, who in- 
habited the southwestern point of the peninsula, two intrepid 
brothers, who were killed in the first battle. Indortes, who sue- 
clSeded them, was defeated with fifty thou^nd men. Hamilcar 
blinded and crucified the chief, and released ten thousand of 
the prisoners, wishing to terrify the barbarians and gain them at 
the same time.f He thus subjugated all the western side of the 
peninsula which is washed by the ocean. At last, the natives 
thought of a stratagem for stopping their conqueror ; they let 
loose against his army oxen drawing flaming chariots, which 
threw it into disorder. The African general was defeated and 
killed. 

Hamilcar had always been careful to divide the booty he 
made, as follows : he gave one part to the soldiers, another waf 
sent to the treasury of Carthage, and a third served him to buy 
the influential citizens at home.:|: The latter (whose interest it 
was that the war should continue) succeeded in giving him af 
his successor, his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, chief of the popular 
party. This young man, at one time, even hoped to b^3ome 
tyrant of Carthage. Having failed, he returned to Spain, and 
governed there without further consulting the senate of the 
Carthaginians.^ There was such seduction in the language 
and manners of Hasdrubal; that he captivated many of the 
barbarian chiefs, and drew them under his yoke. He founded 
in the east of the peninsula, facing Africa, New Cartkage, the 
future seat of his Spanish government, which he doubtless in- 
tended should become the rival of ancient Carthage and of Rome. 
An unforeseen blow stopped him in these projects. Hasdrubal 
had treacherously put to death a Lusitanian chief. After a 
lapse of many years, a Gallic slave of that chief revenged his 
master by killing Hasdrubal at the foot of the altar. 

The army nominated a general for itself, whom Carthage 
willingly confirmed, to keep up an appearance of sovereignty. 
This was young Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, then twenty- 
one years of age, whom Hasdrubal had had great trouble in 
obtaining from the Carthaginians while a child. They thought 

* The hone was to Garthagre, what first the wolf, then the eagle, were to 
Rome^ — See Serv. ad Virgril, Mn, i. 441, and the Carthaginian medals. This 
equestrian symbol would seem to indicate that the Lybian and continental 
emblem subsumed beside the Phenician and maritime emblem. 

t Died. xxv. | Appian, B, Hisp, § Polyb. iii. 

13* 
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they recognised in this child the dangerous genius of his father. 
Having left Carthage at thirteen, a stranger to that city, nursed 
and brought up in the camp, formed to the rude warfare of 
Spain, amid the soldiers of Hamilcar, he began by being the 
best foot-soldier and the best horseman in the army. All that 
was then known of strategy, tactics, of the secrets of conquer, 
ing by force or by perfidy, he knew from his infancy. The 
son of Hamilcar was, as it were, born ready armed ; he grew 
up in war, and for war. 

Much inquiry has been made as to the morality of Hannibal, 
his religion, his good faith. All this has little to do with the 
chief of a mercenary army. Ask Sforza, ask Wallenstein. 
What could be the. religion of a man brought up in an army, 
whete there was every kind of worship, or perhaps none ? The 
god of the Condoifieri is blind force — it is chance ; he willingly 
places on his shield the chessmen of Pepoli, or the dice of the 
sire de Hagenbach.* As to the faith and humanity of Carthage, 
they were notorious throughout the world, and the inexpiable 
war had just made them still better known. We must not look 
for a man in Hannibal ; his glory consists of having been the 
most formidable machine of war spoken of by antiquity. 

Hannibal, when old, related to King Antiochus that while he 
was quite a child on his father's knees, he caressed and coaxed 
him one day to be taken to Spain and see war. Hamilcar 
promised him to do so, on condition that, putting his hand on an 
altar, he would swear implacable hatred to the RomaAs.f From 
the moment that the death of the pacific Hasdrubal placed the 
young man at the head of the army, he meditated carrying the 
great projects of Hamilcar into execution. But before attack- 
ing Rome, it was necessary to be sure of the barbarians of the 
interior of Spain, as he already was of almost all those of the 
coasts. Three nations of the two Castilles (the Olcadi, the 
Carpetani, and the Vaccei) were forced by him into their 
strongest places, and conquered on the banks of the Tagus, to 
the number of a hundred thousand men. Not till then did he 
dare attack Saguntum, a city allied to the Romans, (on the north 
of Valencia.) According to Polybius, he thus commenced the 
war against the wish of Carthage ;X and I believe that she would 

* As to Hagenbach, see Barante, if. des dues de Bourgogne. The tombs of 
the illustrious family of Pepoli, dating back to 1300, are to l^ seen at Bologna. 
The family, illustrious before, has become stilt more so in the person of its pre». 
ent representative, Count Pepoli, that martyr to the liberties oi bis country. 

t Polyb. iii. 

\ Idvy (xxx. 21) relates that none of the more distinguished CarthaginkuM 
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not, with premeditated design, engage in a war which would 
infallibly ruin her commerce and compromise her empire. 

Corsica and Sardinia taken from Carthage, were a sufficient 
cause of war. But since that, Hasdrubal had* made a treaty 
with Rome, according to which the Carthaginians could not 
make war north of the Ebro. Rome, however, had on the south 
of that river an ally whose neighborlnxKi was always threaten- 
ing to Carthage ; this was the rich city of Saguntum, which 
owed its foundation to the Greeks of Zacynthus and the Italians 
of Ardea. This origin is not improbable, as we find on the two 
shores Pelasgic buildings, and the formidable falarica, the jave- 
lin which was thrown red-hot.* 

Poly bins makes no mention of the heroic resistance of the 
Sagunti, who fought so long on the ruins of their city, and 
sought death in the flames, or in the battalions of the enemy. 
This city seems to have had against her the hatred of all the 
Spcmiards, the friends of Hannibal. He had collected a bun- 
dred and fifty thousand men for this siege, while he armed only 
eighty thousand against Rome. 

During the long resistance of Saguntum, deputies from Rome 
landed in Spain to expostulate with Hannibal. The African 
sent word to them that he would not advise them to risk their 
lives among so many battalions in arms, to get to his camp, and 
that for himself he had something else to do than listen to the 
harangues of ambassadors. The deputies went to Carthage, 
and demanded that Hannibal should be given up to them ; as 
though it had been in the power of the republic to do so, even 
had she been willing. Meanwhile, Saguntum had succumbed. 
A fresh deputation came to ask the Carthaginians if it was with 
their consent that Hannibal had destroyed this city. They, 
ashamed to own that Hannibal revenged them despite them- 
selves, answered : " That question only concerns us : the only 
point upon which you can demand explanation, is with regard 
to treaties ; that which Hasdrubal concluded with you, he made 

approved -of the siege of Saguntum. *' They (the Carthaginian ambaasadon 
to Rome) addressed the senate in nearly the same terms as they had em- 
ployed before Scipio ; laymg the whole blame of the war upon Hannibal, 
and exculpating their state. They declared, that he had not only crossed 
the Alps, but the Iberus also, without the sanction of the senate ; and that 
Be had made war, not only on the Romans, but previously on the Saguntines 
also, on his own individual responsibility. That, if the question wero viewed 
itt its proper light, it would be found that the league between the senate and 
people of Calthage and the- Romans remained unbroken up to that day." 

• livy, xxi. 9. — See also the conjectures of the learned Petit-Radel, as to 
the Pelaagic ongin of a great many of the towns of Spain. 
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without being authorized." Then Quintus Fabios, raising a 
flap of his toga, said, " I bring you war or peace ; choose.*' 
The Carthaginians, divided between fear and hatred, cried, 
"Choose yourself." He let fall his tc^a, and replied, " I give 
you war." " We accept it," they said, " and we shall know 
how to maintain it."* * 

Meanwhile, Hannibal had begun his march into Italy. Of 
the rich spoils of Saguntum he sent the moteables to Carthage, 
gave the prisoners to the soldiers, and kept the money £>r the 
use •f the expedition. He had gained the affection of his army 
by golfing it with wealth. He was sure that none of his 
Spaniards would abandon so lucrative a service ; so sure, indeed, 
was he, that he did not fear to allow them to return liome for a 
time to deposite their booty. At the same time that he sent for 
Moors and Numidians, he dispatched fifteen thousand of his 
Spaniards into Africa, who were either to protect Carthage from 
a Roman invasion, or to make her fear a new war of mercena- 
ries^ if she thought of making peace with Rome ctt the expense 
of Hannibal. He left sixteen thouscuid men in Spain under the 
orders of his brother Hasdrubal. * 

It was, however, extraordinary boldness, his undertaking to 
penetrate into Italy, through so many barbarous nations, so 
many rapid streams, over those Pyrenees and those Alps who^ 
eternal snows no regular army had ever crossed. Por the cen- 
tury that had elapsed since Alexandefr followed in India the 
steps of Hercules and Bacchus, no enterprise h,ad been so cal- 
culated to exalt and affright the imagination of men. And it 
was also the traces of Hercules that Hannibal went to find in 
the Alps. But whatever the difficulties of the 'land ' route into 
Italy, he would not solicit fleets of Carthage, or put himself un- 
der her dependence. Besides, it suited him to pass through 
those barbarous nations, full of the distrust which the great 
Italian city and the rumor of its wealth inspired. He hoped to 
lead against her the Gauls of both sides of the Alps,f as he led 
the Spaniards, and to give to this war the impetuosity and the 
grandeur of a universal invasion of the barbarians of the west, 
as, at a later period, Mithridates undertook to urge upon Rome 
those of the east, and as at last the Alarics and the Theodorics 
overthrew her with those of the north. 

* Polyb. iii. ; Livy, xxi. 18. 

t The Romans ttwught thus of the affair: "Along with t£em he wa» 
imnging the namerons tribes of Spain which he had roused to this expedi- 
tion ; that he woald excite the nations of Gaul, ever eager for t^tiife ; thiiit a 
war against the world was to be maintained in Italy and for the walls of 
Rome." — Livy, xxl 16. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The mercenuries in Italy — Hamubal, 218-909. 

To open a new route to the human Vace was, m the eyes of 
the ancients, the most heroic of all enterprises. The Germanic • 
Hercules, the Siegfried of the Niebelungen, ** traversed many 
countries," says Uie poet, " by the force of his arm.** Wat 
alone opened the world in antiquity. But for a road to be dura- 
ble, it is necessary that it should supply wants less transitory 
than those of war. Alexander, in opening Persia and India to 
the commerce of Greece, founded more cities than he had de- 
stroyed. The Greeks and the Phenicians opened the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, which since, taken by the Romans into their 
empire, as an additional military road, has become the great 
path of Christian civilisation. Thus the roads traced by war. 
riors, and foUowed'by merchants, gradually facilitate the com- 
merce'^of ideas, favor the sympathies of nations, and aid them in 
recognising the fraternity of the human race. Accordingly, I 
own I have foHowed, with tenderness and respect, this route 
opened by Hannibal, founded by the Romans, restored by the 
Frenchr^that sublime road of the Alps, which pref>ares and fig- 
ures forth, at tl)e same time, the future union of two nations 
so dear to me. 

- In his march of nine thousand Stadia from Carthagena to the 
frontiers of Italy, Hannibal desired two things, ^ne of which 
rendered the other difficult of attainment : to open for himself, 
by good- will or by force, a rapid passage, -in order to ^ticipat^ 
tlie preparations of Rome,«and, by a *good understanding with 
the natives, to establish lasting communications between Spain 
and Italy. He had beforehand procured all the necessary in- 
formation as to the dispositions oi the barbarous chiefs, as well 
as concerning their strength. He carried a large quantity of 
money to distribute among them, and* to buy their unstable 
friendship, without reckoning a rich fund of cunning words^ 
faittiliar to the Carthaginians. Yet, in the passage of the Ebro, 
he was harassed by them, reduced to the necessity of fighting 
them daily, oflen even to force their villages, and to leave eleven 
thousand men to keep them in check. He did not any the less* 
persist in employing conciliatory means. In the passage of the 
Pyrenees there were three thousand Spaniards who were un- 
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willing to leave their couiitly, or -to seek with Hyinibal ^ose 
Alps of which they had heard so many affrighting Accounts. 
Far from being incensed against fliem, he sent back seven thou- 
sand more, (218.) . ^ 

As he lefl the ditfes of the Pyrenees, he «iet all the moun- 
taineers in arms. He sent word to their diiefs that he Wished 
to confer with them ; that a personal interview woudd explain 
every thing ; "that it waif not an eH&my but a yuest who arrived ; 
that he did not fear to visit them, if they hesitated- to visit -him. 
The barbariajis, reassured, came and received pr^etiitsj ,It waf 
Hgreed,*that when the soldiers of Carthage did wippgg to the na- 
tives, Hannibal or his lieutenants would judge them ; but accu- 
sations against the iflttives were to be judged without appeal by 
the wives of the latter.*. Among the Iberian nations, as among 
those of Germany, the women, less passionate than their fiery - 
husbands, were loaded with marks of respect, and often invoked * 
in disputes, asti sacred poWer of wisdom -«iira reflection. 

The Iberian tribes might weM come to an agreement with the 
Africans, connected with them by maqj^s, .d%d perkaps by 
language. But it was only with hostile asttnjiBhaient that the 
Grauls * saw the black men o^ the« south, thosQ monstrous ele- 
phants, those fantastical arms and dresses.' *' Tlie^diiQI^^ce was 
too marked for the fair children of the norths o^ blue eyes and 
mnky complexions. The great tribe of the Vejks did Hot «r«it 
for the Carth^inian army ;. they jibandoned the open iconntry, 
and retired behind the Rhone, to a 'camp ihjreached %y the 
river. '7 4* , . . 

It was necessary, m the pv^^iice pf ^ hostile acmy, to pass 
this boisterous river, which, receives the Waters of twen^F-iwo 
x)thers, and whose curfea* travej-ses m lake of eighteen leagues 
across, wi^hdut*4p5ing*any of its impetuosity. In twe days. 
Hanniba! conciliated the\iaiives whp had remained o« this si4e 
the Rhone, bought boats of them, made them construct canoes 
and rafls, and, sending over the river, a little higher up, Hanno, 
the son of Bomilcar, he placed the camp of the Volks betw^een 
tW> dangers. At the moment the signals lighted by Hanno be^ 
came visible, the embafkation commenced. Large boats, placed 
above in the current, served to break it ; the horse-soldiers en- 
tered them, holding the bridles of the horses which swamt tliere 
were other horses on board, all bridled, and ready to charge the 
barbarians; the elephants were on an immense raft, covercni 
•with earth. As for the Spaniards, they had boldly passed with 

*' Pint on the virtues of women. — Polyatn* yii. 50. 
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Hanno, upon ^kins and bucklers ; the^ Gauls had already begun 
their war-song, and were waving their arms over their heads, 
when ihey saw th^^r camp all in ilamea behind them. Some 
ran lo 8qv0 iheir wivea and children ; others remained, and were 
soon scattered. 

Meanwhile, the KosnanSf who still thought H|uinibal was in 
the Pyrenees, learned that he wfis on the Rhone.* The consul 
P. Corn. Scipio hastily disembarked at Marseilles, and sent, as 
scoutej three hundred horsemen, guided by Marseulese. Hafi- 
nibalj with the same view, bad dispatched five hundred .Nu- 
midiansp Thc^ Italians had the ar| vantage, andthetice presaged 
a happy issue of the war. IIannlbal,*by the advice of the Boii 
of Italy, who had sent him one o^* their ]|ings, decided upon 
avoiding the Roman army^ in ocdiir to pass the Alps before the 
geaaon rendered them impassable, and fo^four days he reascend- • 
.ed the Rhone as Ligh as the Iserf-. 

Upon entering tii^t cold and gloonjy vestibule of the Alps, 
which the ancients calfed the co\pitTy of (^e Allobroges, and of 
whicli poor Savoy forms part, one is struck at seeing how the 
form and power of all things — trees, men, and cattle— diminish. 
Nature seeras to benumb txud contract herself as on the ap- 
proach of wintei' ; she is, for a long time, mean and deformed, 
before becoming imposing antl terrible.' As he went from the 
Rhone to these mountains, Hannibal was made arbitrator be- 
tween two brothers who disputed the royalty ; he decided in 
favor of the eldest, according to the advice of the Ad men of the 
nation, and eeceited, from hiss ne^v friend, clothes, of which his 
AiHcani? were now so much in neiSd. 

At last, the glaeieca were seen above the black fir-trees. It 
was the end of ©etober, ai;^d tjje rofede already began to be hid- 
den by snoir* When the men of- the** sfeuth saw this fearful * 
desolation, of winter, their courag# failed "them. 'Hannibal* 
asked them if tliey suppos(jd there were lands .that couM touch 
heaven ? W he tiler the deputie.s from the Boii of Italy, who 
werti iit their cauip, had had wings to cross the Alps? Whether 
the Gauls had not formerly crossed the same mountains, with 
wonjen and children } 

To crown their terror^ they saw the peaks covered with 
moi^ilineers, waiting to crush the army. There was no other 
pass. * On one side were steep rocks, on the other bottomless 
precipices. Hannibal broke up his camp, and, having learned 
that the mountaineers were retiring for the night into their vil- . 
lages, before day he passed them in the profoundest silence, 
and, with light infantry, occupied the heights which they had 
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quitted. The rest of the array, was, however, attacked. The 
barbarians, accustomed to laugh at the steepest descents, threw 
it into frightful disorder, both by their appearance, and by their 
savage cries, which resounded echo after echo. The' horses 
reared ; the men -slipped ; all clashed together, dragging one 
another down. The soldiers, the horses, the leaders of the 
beasts of burden, rolled into the abysses. Hannibal was 
obliged to descend to dRve away<he mountaineers. 

* Further on, the deputies of a numerous trfbe met him, with 
offers of provisions, guides, and hostages. Hap^ibal feigned 
to confide in them, and only took greater precautions. When 
he arrived at a narrow road, commanded by the steeps of a 
high mountain, th» barbarians attacked him on aH sides, at 
once, 'intersected the army, and succeeded for a whole night itt 
'separating the cavaliy from the baggage. Less harassed 
after this, in nine days Hannibal reached the suraiAit of the- 



After remaining encamped»for two days, Hannibal put him- 
self at the head of his army, and,, arrived at a Iqnd of promon- 
tory commanding an immense view, made. his soldiers halt. 
He showed them Italy, and the* magnificent basiii of the Po 
and the Alps. " In passing fhe ramparts of Italy," hft said to 
them, "they are. the very walls of Rome, that you scale;" 
and he showed them, with his finger, in tfae distance, the 
quarter where Rome stood. I, cannot resist quoting," by the 
side of the words of Hannibal^hose inspired io» the greatest 
genetal of modern times by an analogous situatiqnr " The 
arrival of the French armynjn the heights Montezemoto was a 
sublime spectacle .^ Thence were visible the inunense and 
fertile plains* off Tiedmotit. The J'o, the Tanart), and nu- 
merous other. riV§rs \wolind in the distanc*. ^ beU, white 
with .sno\y and ice, of a prodigious.height, surrou'ndcid this rich 
bhsin of the jiremised land, in the horizon. Those gigantic 
barriers, which were the limits of another world, wludh nature 
had been pleased to make so formidable, and on which art bad 
expended her utmost .efforts, had fallen as by enchainment. 
* Hannibal forced the Alps,' Said the French general, fixing liis 
eye on those mountains, ' but we turned them.' "* 

The Italian descent of the Alps is much steeper and-6h»rter 
than the other. There were nothing but narrow and slippery 
inclined planes that they scarcely dared descend, groping with 
the feet and hanging by the bushes. They suddenly found 

» M^ni. de NapoI^Hf Camptf^ne ^Italie. 
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diemselves stopped by a land-dip which formed a precipice of 
a thousand feet high. There was no means either of going 
forwards or backwards ; fresh snow had fallen upon that of 
the preceding winter. The first, trampled by so many men, 
melted upon the other, and formed a mass of ice ; the men 
could not support themselves, the beasts of burden broke through 
the ice, and there remained, fast as in a trap. * A road had to 
be cut in the solid rock by iron and fire.* 

He thus descended into Italy five months after his departure 
from Carthagena ; the passage of the Alps had cost him fifteen 
days. His army was reduced to twenty-six thousand men — 
namely, eight thousand Spanish foot-soldiers, twelve thousand 
Africans, and six thousand horse-soldiers, most of them Numi- 
dians ; he had the enumeration engraved on a column near the 
Lacinian promdntory.f This small number of men was in a 
hideous state of emaciation and rags. The elephants and 
horses were so pinched with hunger that they could scarcely 
stand. He had, he himself said to the historian Cinclus, his 
prisoner, lost six thousand men from the passage of the Rhone 
to his arrival in haly.:f 

When we compare this hsmdful of men which remained to 
him, with the forces that Rome could bring against him, the en- 
terprise of Hannibal seems more daring than that of Alexander. 
We have in Polybius, Book III., an enumeration of the troops 
that 'the different nations of Italy held at the disposal of the 
Romans, seven years before, when they expected a general in- 
vasion of the Graul^. " The numbers that were severally en- 
rolled in the public registers were a^ follow: Among the 
Latins, eighty thousand foot, and seven huncjiif^^hprse. Among 
the Samnites, seventy thousand foot, and s^vei^ thousand horse, 
lapyginians and Mesapyginians sent the naiftes of fifty iKousand. 
foot, and sixteai thousand horse ; the Lucanians,' thirty thdu- , 
sand foot, and three thousand horse. The Marxians, Maru- 
cinians, Ferentinians, brought twenty thousand foot, and four, 
thousand horse. In Sicily, and at Tarentum, there were also 
two legions, each of which contained four thousand and two 
hundred horse. The number of the Romans and Campanians, 
trolled together, were two hundred and fifty thousand foot, 
and twenty-three thousand horse. Thus the armies that were 
disposed abroad upon the several frontiers, consisted of near a 
hundred and fifty thousand foot, with about seven thousand 
horse ; and the entire number of those that were capable of 

• Appendix XXVIII. t Pdyb. Hi. t Livy, w. 38. 
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bearing arms, both among the Romans and their allies, were 
seven Hundred thousand foot, and seventy thousand horse."* 

It must be observed, that all these nations ready to rise en 
masse to repel the invasion of the Gauls, were not equally 
ready to oppose Hannibal, who presented himself as the libera- 
tor of Italy. 

The first plan of the senate had been to carry the war into 
Africa, to send a second army into Spain, and a third into 
Cisalpine Gaul. The rapidity of Hannibal's mcrvements obliged 
Rome to recall the first army from Sicily. The Boii and the 
Insubres, driven to the last extremity by the foundation of the 
two new colonies of Placentia and Cremona, thrown between 
them on the course of the Po, had beaten the praetor Manlius 
in a forest near Mutina, (Modena.) They found that they had 
themselves acquired that independence which they had only 
hoped to recover by calling in Hannibal. 

Accordingly, when he descended the Alps with an army at 
tenuated by hunger and fatigue, none of his allies met him to 
give him reinforcements or provisions. The first Gauls he en- 
countered were the Taurini, the enemies of the Insubres. He 
took, and sacked their principal town, to endeavor to throw ter. 
ror into the minds of the Gauls. None moved to his aid as 
yet, and the Roman army had arrived under Scipio. IJan- 
nibal, instead of concealing from his men the danger of their 
situation, laid it clearly open to them. He formed the army in 
a circle, and sent for some young mountain prisoners whom he 
had purposely lefl to suffer from hunger and blows. He placed 
before them arms, like those used by their kings in single com- 
bat, horses, rich. Gallic robes, and he proposed that they should 
fight together for the prizes ; the conquerors should be free, 
and the conquered would be freed by death. All bounded 
with joy, and hastened to arms. Hannibal then turned towards 
his men : " You see a picture of yourselves," he said. " Shut 
. in between the Po, the Alps, and the two seas, vou must fight. 
You know the road we have gone since we leu Carthage ; so 
many battles, mountains, and rivers ! Who would be mad 
enough to hope that by flying he will ever see his country 
again ? Hitherto, crossing the desert mountains of CeltibeHa 
and Lusitania, you have had scarcely any booty except cattle.. 
Here, the price of battle is rich Italy — it is Rome. All will 
be yours, body and possessions." And he promised to establish 
them, according to their own choice, in Italy, Spain, or Africa 

* I tiitp^t there is much exaggeration in these detaila. 
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— even to make them citizens of Carthage, if they wished it 
This last promise, which, perhaps, indicated a srand project on 
the part of Hannibal, was the most effective mcentive to the 
cupidity of the mercenaries. He then took a stone, crushed 
the head of a lamb, and cried : ^^ So may the gods crush me if 
I fail in my promise."* 

The first encounter was favorable to him. In a reconnoi- 
tring expedition Hannibal and Scipio themselves prosecuted on 
the banks of the Tesino, the brave soldiers of Scipio were beaten 
by the Numidians, whose horses, swift as lightning, had neither 
saddle nor bit. The consul, who was wounded, was saved by 
' a Ligurian slave. Other historians have thought it more elect- 
ive to give the honor of this episode to the young son of Scipio, 
then a boy of fifteen, who has enough glory in having con- 
quered Hannibal, and terminated the second Punic war. 

Scipio retired beyond the Po and the Trebia, abandoning the 
lands of the Gauls, who remained faithful to the Romans, to 
depredation. But the other consul, Sempronius, more afiected 
by the misfortunes of the allies and the honor of Rome, passed 
the Trebia, swollen by the melting of the snow, and threw a 
hungry and benumbed army into the ambush where Hannibal 
waited for it. The Gauls of the Roman army were crushed by 
the elephants; the Romans themselves were surrounded. They 
left thirty thousand men on the field of battle, while Hannibal 
had lost but very few Gauls, and scarcely a single Spaniard or 
African. 

The victory of the Trebia gave all the Gauls as auxiliaries 
to the Carthaginian general. His army was at once increased 
to ninety thousand men. Knowing the instability of the bar- 
barians, he was desirous of making use of the moment to pass 
into Etruria, and presei\t himself as a liberator to the Etrus- 
cans, the Samnites, the Campanians, the Greeks, and to all the 
nations so harshly treated by Rome. He sent away all the 
allies of Rome, free and without ransom ; while the Romans' 
themselves he kept in confinement, scarcely giving them the 
necessaries of life, and loading them with insult and abuse.f 
But it was not easy to pass the Apennines during winter; he 
was received there by one of those cold hurricanes which then 
frequently arise in the mountains. 

He was therefore forced to pass the winter in the mire of 
Cisalpine Gaul,J amidst a nation who had hoped to enrich itself 
by fi>llowing Hannibal into the south, and whose provisions were 

♦Polyb.ii. Livy, zxL45. t Polyb. m. t IbiA 
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exhausted by his army. Their impatience became so great, 
that their chiefs more than once conspired to kill him. To de- 
ceive the assassins, it occurred to him to change his dress and 
harness every day, disguising himself even with false hair, and 
appearing sometimes as a young man, at other times like an 
old man or a middle-aged man. These surprises had an effect 
on the changeable and superstitious mind of the barbarians.'*' 

In the month of March, (217,) he passed the Apennines, and 
directed his course towards Arretium, by the shortest road. 
This route crossed marshes which spread in great extent over 
the country, through the overflowing of the Arno in the spring. 
For four days and three nightsf the soldiers of Hannibal marched 
up to the middle in mud and water. In front went the old 
Spanish and African bands, treading on tolerably firm ground ; 
the Gauls, who came next, slipped or sank into the mud. These 
men, effeminate and easily discouraged, were seen dropping 
with fatigue and sleepiness, but behind panic the Numidians, 
urging them on with their sword points. Numbers began to 
despair, and falling upon the heaps of baggage, or on piles of 
dead bodies, there ^aited for death. Hannibal himself, mount- 
ed on the last elephant that remained, lost one of his eyes from 
the fatigue of watching and the dampness of the nights. 

The consul Flaminius impatiently awaited him under the 
towers of Arretium. Meanwhile numerous prodigies were re- 
lated, which threatened misfortune to the Romans. A shower 
x>f stones fell in Picenum ; in Gaul, a wolf had seized and car. 
ried away the sword of a sentinel. In the old Etruscan town 
of Coere, the characters made use of in the answers of the ora- 
cle, had suddenly become smaller. Bars of corn fell bleeding 
under the sickle ; the coasts glittered with a thousand fires. 

Flaminius, thinking these accounts, mere artifices of the pa- 
tricians to keep him at Rome, had secretly set out for the army, 
without consulting either the senate or the auspices. Hannibal 
profited by his ardor to draw him between the lake Thrasyme- 
nus and the heights of which he was master. J This valley 
could only be entered by a narrow causeway. The Romans 
blindly passed it amidst the damp mists of morning. HannibcU, 
who from the heights saw them without being seen by them, 
had them taken in the rear by the Numidians, and charged 



* Polyb. iii. Appian, Hannib, c. 316 ; Liyy, xxii. 1. 
t Livy, ut 8up, 

\ To the present day, the name of an adjacent hrook recallB to mind the 
carnage of which this spot was the theatre.-1-Sinion, Voytigej 1. 
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them on all sides at once. The fury of the combatants was so 
terrible, that at the very moment an earthquake might have de- 
stroyed cities, overturned mountains, and turned back rivers, 
without any of them perceiving it. 

Hannibal passed into Umbria, in vain attacked the Roman 
colony of Spoletium, and finding no city declare in his favor, 
feared marching towards Rome. He retired to Picenum, to re- 
fresh his army in that country, so rich and fertile in grain. 
Hunger, fatigue, the mud of Gktul, and especially the passage 
of the marshes of Btruria, had spread horrible diseases of the 
skin among his troops. The horses also, the precious horses 
of Africa, had suffered greatly ; they washed them with old 
wine.* The attachment of the African to his faithful compan. 
ion of the desert is well known. It is, moreover, a particular 
feature in the character of the mercenary soldier, without fam« 
ily and without friends. 

Meanwhile the aristocratic party, the party who desire no 
battle, and who preferred abandoning the allies to pillage, had 
prevailed in Rome, through the terror caused by the defeat of 
Thrasymenus. The cold and prudent Fabius had been nomi- 
nated prodictator. He began by appeasing the gods, irritated 
by Flaminius ; their statues wenre placed at the tables of a acA- 
emn banquet, (JecUsiemium ;.) they promised them games which 
should cost three hundred thousand three hundred and thirty- 
three and a third pounds of copper ; lastly, they vowed to thean 
a sacred spring.'\ 

Fabius, feeling the need of reassuring the troops, kept con- 
stantly on the heights, and lefl Hannibal to ravage at his ease 
the lands of the Marsi, the Peligni, Apulia, Samnium, and Cam- 
pania. The Roman army, going from height to height, cofi- 
cedled in the clouds , under the shade of woods, like afiockin sum- 
mer, led to feed in the mountains,X saw from a distance the burn- 
ing of the beautiful districts of its allies, of Falemii, and of the 
Roman colony of Sinuessa ; the smoke reached them, and they 
thought they heard the cries ; nothing could persuade the phleg.4. 
matic patrician to descend and- fight. The indignation of the 
army was at its height ; Rome shared it. There was good rea- 
son to suspect Fabius. The enemy spared his lands while 
ravaging all the others. He had taken upon himself to ex- 
change prisoners without the authority of the senate. He had 
allowed Hannibal to escape when surrounded in Campania ; 
and the stratagem that saved the Carthaginians seemed utterly 

• PolyK iii. + Ibid. t Livy, xxU. la 
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gross. Two thousand oxen, carrying flaming fagots at their 
horns, let loose at night in the mountain, alarmed the Romans, 
and made them abandon the defiles. The people, it must be 
owned, had a right to suspect either the ability or the probity 
of Fabius. They gave equal powers to his lieutenant, Minu- 
tius. Fabius wished that, instead of commanding alternate 
days, as was the custom of the consuls,* the army should be di- 
vided into two. Minutius, become too weak by this partition, 
ventured to attack Hannibal, and he would have perished, had 
not Fabius come to his aid. The Carthaginian smiled and said : 
*' The cloud which covered the mountain has then at last bro- 
ken, and sent forth rain and thunder !" 

The rest of the year they followed this disgraceful system of 
procrastination, which perhaps, however, was the only one 
practicable with discouraged soldiersf against the best army 
and the first general in the world. But the sentiment of na- 
tional honor at last spoke louder than prudence and interest. 
Thus to abandon without protection allies and even Roman col- 
onies, would have been to force them over to the side of Hanni- 
bal ; the empire of Rome would soon have been reduced to her 
walls. The popular party, as we have always found to have 
been the case, sympathized more with the Italians. The peo- 
ple elevated to the consular dignity the orator who had spoken 
with the greatest warmth in favor of the allies. M. Terentius 
V^arro, from a servile trade, had become, by his eloquence, 
quaestor, edile, and praetor. The son of a butcher, employed at 
first by his father in serving and carrying. about meat,:|: he was 
an object of contempt to the patricians. Why, however, should 
a butcher not save Rome, as the butchers at JBearne saved the 
Swiss at Laupen?§ It must be owned that the unfortunate 
Varro, like Sempronius, Flaminius, and Minutius, defended the 
side of honor. With eighty thousand men against fifly thou- 
sand, the Romans could not abandon their allies without dis- 
grace. It was worthy of them to fight at Cannae and at Thra- 
^ymenus. " No, Athenians," said Demosthenes, " no, you did 
not fail at Chseronea. I swear it by those who conquered at 
Marathon."|| 

» Polyb. ill. 

t. Hannibal called Fabius his pedagogue^ a term which in its etymologrical 
acceptation implies the idea of one who is leading a child about, rather than 
of a master who is instructing one. 

X Livy, xxii. 26. 

§ MuUer, H%9U of Switzerland, il 3. 

De Corond, c'60. 
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The patricians, to oppose one of their body to Varro, raised 
to the consulship Paulus iEmilius, the pupil and friend of the 
procrtistinator. The opposition of the two generals lost the re- 
public. One wished to give Hannibal battle, without watching 
for time or place ; the other, at the decbive moment, discour. 
aged the army by declaring, as a patrician and an augur, that 
the sacred fowls refused to eat, and thus condemned the bat- 
tle."' . The situation of Hannibal might, indeed, induce him to 
defer it. At the end of two years he had not a town, not a 
fortress, in Italy. Carthage, giving him no succor, had con- 
tented herself by sending, at the commencement of the war, a 
miserable expedition of thirty galleys to raise Sicily, while 
twenty, others ravaged the coasts of Italy. Most of the Gauls 
had gradually quitted Hannibal, to return home and place their 
booty in safety. Not having taken any towns, he had no 
money : without money, what is the chief of a mercenary 
army ? He had only com left for ten days. An historian 
even pretends that he had intended to fly towards the north of 
Italy.f 

In the immense plain of Cannae, there was nothing to fear in 
the way of ambuscade, as at the Trebia and at Thrasymenus ; 
and yet here, as there, it was the smaller number that sur- 
rounded the larger. Hannibal had taken the precaution of 
placing himself with his back to the wind and dust, a thing so 
important in those arid plains. The Romans were blinded by 
both. The Spanish and Gallic infantry fell back upon the Af- 
rican, as they had been ordered, and the Romans, rushing to 
pursue it between the two victorious wings of Hannibal, found 
themselves, as at Thrasymenus, taken in a kind of net. At 
the same time there arose in the rear of the Roman army five 
hundred Numidians, who had entered it as fugitives, apparent, 
ly without arms, but with poniards under their clothes.:]: In 
tliis terrible crisis, Paulus ordered the horse-soldiers to dis- 
mount, according to the old Italian custom, and fight on foot. 
When Hannibal was told that it was the consul who.had given 
the order, "He might as well," said he, "have delivered 
them to me, bound hand and foot." Paulus fell on the field of 
battle with fifty thousand men, his two quaestors, twenty-one 
tribunes, nearly a hundred senators, and numberless knights. 
Hannibal gained this great victory with the blood of the Gauls,§ 
of whom he lost four thousand ; of Spaniards and Africans, but 
fifteen hundred. 

* Livy, xxii. t Livy, xxiL 

t Appian, Hannib, l v. c 326. § Polyb. m. 
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At the news of such a defeat, all thought that Rome was 
lost ; the south of Italy ahandoned her. The young patricians 
already thought of seeking, vessels to fly beyond the seas.* 
The officers of Hannibal thought that there was now nothing to 
do but to march upon Rome. The impetuous Maharba! said to 
4he Carthaginian general : " Let me advance with my cavalry ; 
in five days you must sup in the Capitol." Hannibal did not 
choose to explain himself, Cut he knew Rome was not to be 
taken so. More than eighty leagues off, she had time to put 
herself in a state of defence. In the city and the environs tlire* 
were more than fifty thousand soldiers ; and all the people were 
soldiers. Deducting the dead and wounded, the Carthaginians 
could scarcely have more than twenty-six thousand men. All 
those nations who had declared themselves his friends, — Sam- 
nites, Lucanians, Brutii, Greeks, — ^took no pains to augment a 
barbarian army, whose language they did not understand, and 
whose manners they held in detestation. It was generally ru- 
mored in Italy that, at need, the soldiers of Hannibal fed upon 
human flesh.f The Italians quitted the side of Rome only so 
far as no longer to recruit her armies, and no longer to take 
part in the war. Thus, Hannibal was so weak after his vic- 
tory that, having need of a port facing Spain, he attacked the 
little town of Naples, and could not take it. He met with no 
better success before Nola, Acerrae, and Nviceira. Everywhere 
he found the Romans as strong as before their defeat. 

" Rome exhibited the most marvellous firmness. Afler the 
battles of the Tesino, of Trebia, and of Thrasymenus, after that 
still more deplorable defeat of Cannee, abandoned by nearly all 
the peoples of Italy, she made no demand for peace . . . Rome 
was saved by the force of its institutions. After the battle of 
Cannae, not even the women were permitted to weep ; the sen- 
ate refused to redeem the prisoners, and sent the miserable 
wreck of the defeated army to fight in Sicily, until Hannibal 
should be expelled from Italy. 

" On the other hand, the consul Terentius Varro^: had dis- 
gracefully fled to Venusia ; this man, of the lowest birth, had 
only been raised to the consulship for the purpose of mortify- 

* Livy, tt* 8up. t Polyb. Ext. C. Porphyrii, Livy, xxiiL 5. 

t Thu Varro, so stigmatized by Montesquiea and many b^rians, at all 
events retained dignity amid his misfortunes. The people were so well per- 
suaded of his innocence, that they were desirous of again elevating him to 
command. After the battle of CannsB, the unhappy man always wore his 
beard long, telling those who proffered him their suffrages, to give public em- 
ployment to more fortunate generals. — Fontinus, Stratagemato. 
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i^g the nobles. Yet the senate would not take advantage of 
thw so unfortunate triumph ; they saw how necessary it was 
on this occasion to conciliate the confidence of the people, and 
they went to Yarro, and thanked him for not having despaired 
of the repubUc, 

<' Generally speaking, it is not the material loss incurred in* 
a battle (the few thousand soldiers) that is so injurious to a 
state ; it is the imaginary loss, the moral discouragement, which 
deprives 4t of the force which fortune Irns left it."* 

Hannibal, too weak to attack the centre of Italy with advan* 
tage, took up his winter-quarters at Capua. Of the two great 
cities of the south, Capua and Tarentum, the second was still 
occupied by a Roman garrison ; the other, encouraged by the 
defeat of CannsB, demanded of the Romans that henceforth, of 
the two consuls, one should be a Campanian. The Capuans 
then seized all the Romans in the city, and smothered them in 
the stoves of the baths, which were very plentiful in this volup- 
tuous city. It was the chief of the popular party of Capua, Pa- 
cuvius, allied to the most illustrious patricictns of Rome, son-in- 
law of an Appius Claudius, father-in-law of a Livy,"f who in- 
troduced Hannibal into Capua. He had great need of a sojourn 
in this wealthy city to refresh his soldiers a little, and to cure 
his wounds. Perhaps, also, the soldiers of Hannibal called to 
mind his promises, and wished at last for some repose. The 
veterans of Hamilcar, those who yet remained, after the passage 
of the Alps and so many battles, doubtless thought they ought to 
taste the fruits of conquest for an instant be^re their death. 
To fight, and to enjoy, is the life of a mercenary soldier. The 
chief of such an army often follows it, while seeming to lead it. 
It is said that the stay at Capua corrupted this army. But the 
conquerors of Cannse, now become, rich, would have found a • 
Capua everywhere. Hannibal could not, like Alexander, set 
fire to the baggage of his soldiers. Moreover, this place of 
rest suited him ; it was within bow-shot both of Casilium, which 
he was besieging, and of the sea whence he expected aid. From 
it he could seek new enemies against the Romans, and excite 
the whole world against them. " If I am asked," says Poly- 
bius, " who were the soul of all that was then passing at Rome 
and Carthage, it was Hannibal. In Italy, he did every thing 
himself; in Spain, by Hasdrubal, his brother, and by Mago. 
It was these two generals who defeated the Roman generals in 
Spain. It was under the orders of Hannibal that Hippocrates, 

* Mootesquieu, Grand, et Decad, den Jtomatnt, c. 4. t Iivy» ut 9up, 
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and aflerwards the Africcui Mutto, acted in Sicily. It was 
Hannibal who raised to insurrection lUyria and Greece, and 
,who formed a treaty of alliance with Philip, in order to alarm 
the Romans and divide their forces.'** 

The first h?jpe of Hannibal, his natural support, was Spain. 
lHe had left his brother, and his lieutenants there ; he reckoned 
upon incessantly dra^fing thence fresh recruits. It was for this 
reason that he had with so much trouble marked out a route 
from the Pyrenees to the Alps. But the war in Italy was too 
far distant to allow of the barbarians being easily drawn into it. 
This war could. not be national to men who scarcely knew the 
Romans, and who had not yet experienced their tyranny. They 
had, however, felt that of the Carthaginians, their rapacity, the 
severity with which they levied men to send them beyond the 
Alps into an unknown world. That hatred which Hannibal 
found everywhere in Italy against Rome, the two Scipios found 
in Spain against the lieutenants of Hannibal. The Celtiberians 
had already cut fifteen thousand Carthaginians to pieces.f The 
Scipios were already gaining brilliant victories ; and Hasdrubal, 
detained by them, could not pass into Italy. 

It was necessary, therefore, that Hannibal should turn to 
Carthage. Mago, his brother, poured out in the vestibule of 
the senate a bushel of gold rings taken from the Roman knights 
and senators. 

This striking proof of the losses of Rome, and of the success of 
Hannibal, only augmented the mistrust of the Carthaginians. 
Without expressing his fears, Hanno, the chief of the party op- 
posed to the Barcas, contented himself by saying : " If Hanni. 
^ bal exaggerates his success, he deserves no aid ; if he is a con- 
queror, he needs none." However, they sent him money, 
four thousand Numidians, sfnd forty elephants. A commissioner 
of the senate:|: was associated with Mago to levy in Spain twenty 
thousand foot-soldiers and four thousand horse. 

The poHcy of Carthage was merely to nourish war. Hanni- ' 
bal once master of Spsdn and Italy,§ what would remain for him 
to do but to subject Carthage ? 

* Folyb., Examp. of Virtues and Vices. t Livy, xxit 21. 

X The saq^ as the proveditores, whom the senate of Venice set to watch 
over their fl^ts and armies. 

^ " In what dangrer would not the republid of Carthage have been, had 
Hannihal made himself master of Rome ? What would not he have done 
in his own country, had he been victorious, he who caused so many revolu- 
tions in it after his defeat ? 

*' Hanno could nevw have dissuaded the senate from sendmg aid to Hanni- 
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So ill-supported by his country and by Spain, Hannibal turned 
his eyes towards the Greek world, towards Syracuse and Ma- * 
cedonia. Hlero persisted in his alliance with the Romans, a»d 
had even sent them after Cannse a Victory of massive gold, 
weighing three hundred pounds ; but the imponding death of 
the old man was soon to open Sicily to the intrigues of the enf - 
my of Rome. As for the king of Macedonia, the anxiety caused 
him by the Romans, become his neighbors through the conquest 
of Illyria, made him determine to unite with the Carthaginians. 

" The solemn treaty which Hannibal the general, Mago, My- 
rean, Barmocar, and all the senators of Carthage that are with 
him, and all the Carthaginians that are in the army with him, 
have concluded with Xenophanes the son of Cleomachus, the 
ambassador deputed by king Philip, the son of Demetrius, in 
his own name, and in the iTame of the Macedonians and their 
allies. 

" In the presence of Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo ; in the pres- 
ence of the deity of the Carthaginians, and of Hercules and 
lolaus ; in the presence of Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; in the 
presence of all the gods who are with us in the camp, and of the 
sun, the moon, and the earth ; in the presence of the rivers, the 
lakes, and the waters ; in the presence of all the gods who pre- 
side over the state of Carthage ; in the presence of all the gods 
who preside over the Macedonian empire, and the rest of Greece ; 
in the presence of all the gods who direct the affairs of war, 
and who are present at this treaty ; Hannibal the general, and 
all the senators of Carthage that are with him, and all the Car- 
thaginians that are in the army wirh him, have said. 

" With the consent of you and of us, this treaty of amity and 

bal, had he used no other argument than his owu jealousy. The Carthag;in- 
ian senate, whose wisdom is so highly extolled by Aristotle, (and which has 
been •evidently proved by the prosperity of that republic,) could never have 
been determined by other than solid reasons. They must have been stupid 
not to see, that an army at the distance of three hundred leagues would ne- 
cessarily be exposed to losses, which required reparation. . 

" Hanno's party insisted that Hannibal should be delivered up to the Ro- 
mans. They could not at that time be apprehensive of the Romans ; they 
were therefore afraid of Hannibal. 

" It was impossible, some will say, for them to imagine that Hannibal had 
been so successful. But how was it possible for them to doul^f it ? Could 
the Carthaginians, a people spread over all the earth, be ignorant of what 
was transacting in Italy? No: they were sufficiently acquainted with it, and 
for that reason they did not ^are to send supplies to Hannibal. 

" Hunno became more resolute after the battle of Trebia, after the battle 
of Tbrasymenus, after that of Canns ; it was not his incredulity that in- 
ereaeed, but bit fear." — Montesquieu, Spirit of Lav>9, x. 6. 
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concord shall connect us together, as friends, as kindred, and as 
brothers, upon the following conditioiis : 

" King Philip and the Macedonians, together with the rest of 
t(ie Greeks that are in alliance with him, shall protect the lords 
of Carthage ; Hannibal the general, and those that are with him ; 
Ihe governors in every place in which the laws of Carthage are 
observed j the people of Utica, and all the cities and nations that 
are subject to the Carthaginian sway, together with their armies 
and their allies ; the cities likewise, and all the people with whom 
we are allied, in Italy, in Gaul, and in Liguria ; and all those thitt 
shall hereafter enter into an alliance with us in those countries. 
The Carthaginians, on the other hand, the people of Utica, and all 
other cities and states that are subject to the Carthaginians, with 
their allies and armies ; the cities also, and all the people of Italy, 
of Gaul, and of Liguria, that are at^his time in alliance with us ; 
and all others likewise that shall hereafter be received into our. 
alliance in any of these ports of Italy ; shall protect and defend 
king Philip and the Macedonians, together with the rest of the 
Greeks that are in alliance with them. We will not engage in 
any ill designs, or employ any kind of treachery, the one against 
the other. But with all alacrity and willingness, without any 
deceit or fraud, you, the Macedonians, shall declare yourselves 
the enemies of those that are enemies of the Carthaginians ; 
those kings alone excepted, and those ports and cities, with 
which you are connected by any treaty. And we also, on the 
other side, will be the enemies of those that are enemies of king 
Philip ; those kings, and cities, and nations alone excepted, to 
which we are already bound by treaty. You shall be partners 
also with us in the war. in which we are now engaged against 
the Romans ; till the gods give to you and to us a happy termi- 
nation of it. You shall supply us with the assistance that is 
requisite, and in the manner that shall be stipulated between us. 
And if the gods, refusing success to our endeavors in the war 
^ against the Romans and their allies, should dispose us to enter 
into treaty with them, we shall insist that you also be included 
in the treaty, and that the peace be made upon these expressed 
conditions : that the Romans shall have no time to make war 
against you ; that they shall not remain masters of the Corcy- 
reans, nor of the people of Apollonia, Epidamnus, Pharos, and 
Dimalus ; ffor of the Parthini^ns, and the Atinlanians ; and 
that they shall restore also to Demetrius of Pharos all the per- 
sons of his kindred, who are now detained in public custody at 
Rome. If the Romans shall afterwards make war, either against 
you or us, we will mutually send such assistance as shall be 
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requisite to either*party. The same thing also will we peribnny 
if any other power shall declare war against iis ; thoy lungs, 
and cities, and states alone exce||ted, with which we are allied 
hy treaty. If at any time it shall be judged expedient to add 
to the present treaty, or (b detract from it, it shall be done with 
mutual consent." 

it seems that the successor of Alexander would willingly 
have consented to a partition of the world, which ^ve him the 
East and left the West to Hannibal. A powerful mversion was 
therefore necessary in favor of the latter. But he was thought 
to be so strong afler Cannae, that Philip feared his conquering 
too rapidly ; he acted feebly, and allowed himself to be beaten 
at the mouth of the river A5us. The Romans afterwards raised 
the Etolians against him as enemies ; brigands, who asked noth- 
ing better than war al!d pillage ; and who ended by getting into 
the heart of Greece by seizing Anticyra. 

Hannibal did not cease himself to act in Italy ; but this army, 
which always lost without renewing itself, had become so weak 
that the Romans everywhere affronted it with advantage. Their 
general was then the impetuous Marcellus,* one of the heroes 
of barbarous times, proud of his strength and bravery, celebra- 
ted for his single combats, who had already conquered the Grauls, 
and who resembled them in his impetuosity. Thanks to supe- 
riority of number, this valiant soldier many times defeated Han- 
nibal before Nola,'and before Casilinum, and in the end obliged ' 
him to leave Campania. In a single encounter at Beneventum, 
his lieutenant Hanno lost sixteen thousand men. Amidst all 
these reverses, the great captain surprised Tarentum, the sec- 
ond city of the south, whose port secured him easy communi- 
cation with Macedonia. At the same time, profiting by the 
death of Hiero and the extinction of his family, he found the 
• means of drawing Syracuse into his party, and putting it into 
the hands of two Greeks bom of one Carthaginian mother. 
Agrigentum, Heraclea, almost all Sicily, at the same time went 
from the Romans. Thus, Hannibal, manoeuvring with a hand- 
ful of men through numerous armies, from Capua to Tarentum, 
and from Tarentum to Capua, apparently inactive, but with his 
eye fixed on the two straits, moved Macedonia and Sicily, like 
two arms against Rome. The Italians, little struck at the vast 
plan, were astonished at his impotence, and in their rustic lan- 
guage compared him to the bee, who has strength only for 

* This name means Martial, according to Posidonitts, quoted by Plntarcb. 
•^Life i]f MareeUuw, 
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one blow, and who, when his sting is ooie ' cast,* &Us ipto 
torpor.^ • 

The year 218 was a time of repose for the two exhausted 
parties ; but in the following campaign Rome made a prodi- 
gious effort to terminate the struggli^ and overwhelm her an- 
tagonist. She levied three hundred and thirty. 4 ve^ thousand 
men ; she succeeded in taking from tb^ Carthaginian the two 
great cities which supported his party in Italy and Sicily, Ca- • 
pua and Syracuse. 

Hannibal outdid himself to save Capua. He beat the Roman 
armies before her walls, and he beat them in Lucania. Rome 
did not let go her hold ; this was for her an affair of vengeance 
as much as of interest. It was not merely because of her mur. 
dered citizens ; Hannibal, entering Capua, had promised that 
she should become the capital of Itdy.f t 

He then did a singularly daring thing ; he left the Romans 
before Capua, and marched u{k)n Rome. He encamped at a 
distance of forty stadia from her walls, and, profiting by the 
first fright, prepared to commence the assault ; but, fortunately, 
he was here met by two legions4 ^^ Roman historians pre- 
tend that, so far from being^ terrified, the Romans took\this oc- 
casion to send out the troops destined for the army in Spain, and 
that they sold the field upon which Hannibal was encamped, 
without any sacrifice of its value. According to them, the Car- 
thaginian, taking only three horsemen with him, approached 
Rome at night, and, from the top of a hill, observed her situa- 
tion, and marked her anxiety and solitude.^ The Romans sent 
eonsiderable forces against him, but he laughed at their pursuit, 
repassed through Samnium, taking with him an enormous booty, 
and returned by Daunia and Lucania to the Strait of Sicily, 
afler the most rapid and most perilous campaign ever made by 
any general. A cry of admiration at it escapes Polybius. 'i 

Capua then, without hope, fell into the power of the . Romans. . 
She ended as she had lived. Afler a voluptuous bcunquet, af^ 
they were satiated with all the delicacies they were about tm 
quit, the principal citizens circulated a beverage which was to 
save them from the vengeance of Rome. (211.) 

The siege of Syracuse was no less difficult. The genius of 
Archimedes defended her for two years against all the efibrts 
of Marcellus. This powerful inventor was so absorbed in the 
pursuit of mathematical truths, that he forgot to eat and drink ; 

•Livy,»uil43. * tLivy, 10. 

tPol7b.iz. ^ ApfK /faftfit6. 1, e. 330. 
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* 

&i^^ to the bath' by his friends, he still traced problems with 
his%nger on the ashe^ of the hearth, or upon his body nibbed 
with oil. Such a man could not car^ for the Romans. or for the 
Carthaginians. But he tock pleasure in this siege, as in any 
other proUgm, and willidgly descended from geometry to me- 
chanics. He invented* terrible machines, which threw stones 
weighing sit hundred pounds upon the Roman fleet, or which, 
Idwered into the sea, lifted up a vessel, whirled it round, and 

' struck it against rocks — the men forming the crew flying on all 
sides like stones cast from a sling ; or again, concentric mirrors, 
reflecting the light and heat to a distance, threatened to ]>um up 
the Roman fleet at sea. ^ The soldiers no longer dare approach ; 
at the slightest object appearing on the walls, they turned their 
backs, crying that it was a new invention of Archimedes. Mar- 
cellus could only taka'the town by surprise, during the night of 
a festival. He s«it to seek Ajrchimedes. But he wag so ah- 
sorbed in his inquiries, that he neither heard the noise of the 
town being taken,, nor the soldier who brought him the order of 
the general, and who at last killed him. A century and a half 
afterwards, Cicero, then quaestor in Sicily, had the tomb of the 
geometAcian looked for. Amidst some briers, they found a 
small column, on which was engraved a sphere. Archimedes 
would have desired no other epitaph. 

Sicily thus retu^ed to the Romans by the taking of Syracuse, 
and especially by the defection of the Lybian Mutto, an able 
general, who, after having beaten Marcellus, ended by passii^ 
over to the side of Rome. But the same year in which Mar- 
cellus took Syracuse, the Romans experienced great reverses 
in Spain ; the two Scipios having divided their forces were con- 
quei^ed and killed ; the Roman army was only saved by the 

• presence of mind of Marcius, who was only a Roman knight. 

fp^o one dared ask for the command of the army of Spain, in 

'Ibffl^r at the death of the two generals. Young Scipio, the son 
'0^ Publius, scarcely four-and-twenty, dared to propose himself 
^ successor and avenger of his father and uncle. The Roman 
people nominated him with enthusiasm. He was one of those 
amiable and heroic men* so dangerous in free cities. He had 
none of the old Roman austerity; his was rather a Greek 
genius, and somewhat resembling Alexander. He is accused 
of indiflierent morals, and in a town which was beginning to be 
corrupted, this was an additional recommendation. For the rest, 

» PolyK X., who, however, when speaking of hia patrons, the Sclpioe, it to 
be read with caution. 
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caring little for lawsj overruling them by genkis and inspiration, 
he every day passed some hours shut up"in the Capitol, and\ho 
people almost thought him the^n of Jupiter. Young as he was, 
and long before the legal age, he demanded the aedileship. 
" Let the people nominate me," he said, " and I shall be of 
age."* From that time Fabius and«the old Romans began to 
fear this daring youth. * 

As soon as he arrived in. Spain, he declared to the scarcely 
recovered troops, that Neptune had inspired him to go through 
all the enemy's possessions, to attack the great city of Spain, 
Carthagena, the granary and arsenal of the enemy. He pre- 
dicted tne moment when he should take the city. Two soldiers 
demanded justice of him. " To-morrow," he said, " at this 
hour, I will set up my tribunal in such a temple of Carthagena." 
He kept his word. He found in the city hostages of all the 
Spanish tribes ; he loaded them with kindness, promised even 
to send them back to their hom^s, caressed their children, and 
made them presents corresponding to their ages : to the girls, 
portraits and bracelets; to the boys, poniards and swords. 
When the aged wife of the chief Mandonius came to implore 
him to have the women treated with more considerafion, and 
when she wept over the outrages the Carthaginians had d<me 
them, he himself began to weep. 

A few young soldiers, who knew the foible of their general,f 
offered him as a present a female captive of great beauty. Scipio 
affected no severity : " If I were a private man," he said to them, 
"nothing could have been more agreeable to me." Then 
sending for the girl's father, he delivered her into his hands. 
He entirely gained the Spaniards by the heroic confidence with 
which he returned their hostages. They even went so far as 
to prostrate themselves before him, giving him the title of king. 
But he imposed silence on them. ^ 

Hasdrubal, henceforth without hope, collected all thie money 
he could in order to pass over to Italy. Scipio cared not ta 
stop the passage to despairing men ; to the great peril of Rome^ 
he allowed them to march towards the Alps, to join Hannibal. 

What would have become of Italy if this army, recruited by 
the Gauls, had disengaged from the south of the peninsula the 
terrible enemy of Rome ? It is true he had lost his Numidian 
cavalfy, exterminated or seduced by the money of the Romans; 
but Rome herself could now do no more. Twelve colonies, ex- 
hausted by the last levies, had refused their aid. The consul, 

* Livy, XXT. a, Appian. Bell HUp, 1, c. 357. t Pdyb. x. 
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Claudius Nero, who had been charged to check Hannibal, i 
that all was lost if his brother penetrated far enough to reach 
him ; he took his best troops, traversed the whole of Italy in 
eight days, and joined his colleague near Metaurus. The army 
of Hasdrubal, seeing the ensigns of the two consuls, thought that 
Hannibal had perished j and allowed itself to be conquered.* 
Nero, returning with the same celerity, threw into Hannibal's 
camp the head of his brother. This invincible man, guiltless 
of this last reverse, said, with bitter coolness : '' I recognise the 
good fortune of Carthage." He then shut himself up in the 
country of the Brutii, in the an^le of Italy.f His brother, 
Mago, who renewed the attempt of Hasdrubal to join him, met 
with no better success. 

Meanwhile, Scipio saw that Italy could only be delivered by 
Africa being conquered ; that Carthage was nowhere else so 
weak ; that such an invasicm would be at once easier and more 
glorious than a war of tactics in the rugged mountains of Bru- 
tium ; that instead of attacking the monster in his den, he must 
be drawn out into open day, on the naked shore of Africa, where 
number and physical force gave more advantage. 

The jealous opposition of Fabius rendering the senate little 
favorable to this proposition, the young consul declared he would 
carry it before the people. The senate yielded ; but it was no 
fault of theirs that Scipio was not left without adequate means. 
They only gave him thirty galleys,J and he was not allowed to 
make levies of men. The enthusiasm of the Italians, their im- 
patience to see Hannibal out of Italy, made up for the ill-will 
of the senate. " The people of Etruria first agreed to come to 
the aid of the consul, each according to his ability ; Ccere prom- 
ised to furnish the crews with barley and all necessary pro- 
visions ; Populonia promised the iron : Tarquinii the canvass 
and sails: Vol terra barley, pitch, and tar: Arretium thirty 
' thousand bucklers, as many helmets, fifty thousand darts, jave- 
lins, and long spears ; as many axes> mattocks, scythes, buckets, 

* PolybiaB aSen a justification of Ha9dnibal in these words : — " We have 
seen the many impediments thrown in his way by the chiefs who, from time 
to time, were sent from Carthage to Spain.'* 

t " At five leagues from Cosenza, below Rogliano, the road plunges by a 
narrow sort of staircase, bordered with precipices, into ah absolute abyss, 
whither the torrents descend from Monte del Campo Temese ; there is no 
other way of getting from Naples to Reggio. Hence the isolation of Cala- 
htitL^^Sejovr d'un officier Franc, en Calabre, 

X Idvy, xxviii. 45. Appian tells us that Scipio received from the public no 
more than ten galleys, in addition to those which he found in Sicily, and had 
no money but what he derived from voluntary contributions. 

15* 
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aad millBtones as were necessary for forty galleys ; a hundrea 
and twenty thousand bushels of wheat, and a sum of money for 
the decuricns and rowers : Perusia, Clusium, and Rusell^ gave 
wood for building, and a considerable quantity of wheat. 
Scipio took oak in the forests of the republic : the whole of 
Umbria, and especially Nursia, Reate, and Amitemum, prom- 
ised soldiers. The Marsi, the Peligni, the Marrucini, and 
many others, willingly offered to serve in the fleet ; the Camer- 
tini, who were allied to the Roman people on a footing of equal- 
ity, sent a cohort of six hundred men, ready armed. Having 
put thirty ships in construction, Scipio pressed the work with 
such activity, that forty-five days after the wood had been taken 
from the forests the vessels were launched, all equipped and 
armed." 

While he hastened the preparations at Syracuse, various ac- 
cusations were made against him to the senate. It was said, 
that he had corrupted the discipline of the army by a mixture 
of effeminacy and cruelty ; the. soldiers were not those of the 
republic, but those of Scipio : when he fell sick in Spain, and 
they supposed him dead, they thought themselves free from 
their oath ; it was only by odious perfidy that he could stifle the 
revolt : in Italy he shut his eyes to the atrocious tyranny of 
Pleminius at Locres ;* and now, at Syracuse, he forgot the im- 
prudent expedition which he himself had proposed, and the con- 
sul of the Roman people flattered the allies by walking the 
gymnasium in slippers and a Greek mantle,f listening to the 
vain disputes and declamations of the sophists. 

Carthage was interrogating travellers as to the projects of the 
consul, when he disembarked in Africa.. He hoped for the al- 
liance of the Numidian chief, Syphax, whose friendship he had 
gained in a temporary visit he had made to Barbary, at the time 
he was praetor in Spain ; but, since then, Syphax had married 
the beautiful and artful Sophonisba, daughter of the Carthaginian ' 
general Hasdrubal Gisco. The weakness of these African 
races is well known : how often were the Jews and their kings 
drawn into idolatry by the seductions of the daughters of Phoe- 
nicia ! The dangerous foreigner easily turned the changeable 
mind of the Numidian from the Carthaginians; she flattered 
him with the proud idea of making himself arbitrator between 
the two greatest powers of the world — of driving the Romans 
from Africa, and Hannibal from Italy. At this rate Carthage 
would have gained all, since, in reality, Hannibal fought aoly 
for her. 

* Polyb. zi* t Livy* zzbc. 19. 
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Soipio feigned to listen to these pro|)08ilions ; profited by the 
confidence and facility of Syphax,* always saying that he de- 
sired peace, but that his counsellors were for war, thus pro- 
longing the negotiation until his envoys had had time to recoo- 
noitre the camps of Syphax and Hasdrubal. Informed by them 
that the huts of the Africans were all made of combustible mat- 
ter, he attacked' the two camps, and, horrible to relate, burned 
the two armies in one night. They contained ninety-three 
thousand men. 

The camp was encumbered with spoils taken from the flames ; 
Scipio sent for merchants to buy them. The soldiers, thinking 
they would soon be masters of all Africa, gave their booty al- 
most for nothings which, according to Poly bins, caused a con- 
siderable profit to accrue to the general.f 

Scipio had brought back to Africa the Numidian kins, M^ssa- 
nases or Massinissa, whom Syphax had despoiled of his kingdom. 
Syphax had long pursued his rival in the desert. The latter, 
who was the best horseman in Africa, who, up to eighty, could 
remain a whole day on his horse, always succeeded in eluding 
his enemy .:t When he was closely pressed, he dismissed his 
horsemen, assigning them a place of meeting. He once found 
himself with two o&ers in a cavern, round which Syphax was 
encamped. It is almost like the history of David concealed in 
the cave where his persecutor, Saul, slept, or that of Mahomet 
separated from his enemies by a thin cloth in the cavern of 
Thor. Massinissa, brought back by the enemies of Numidia, 
enjoyed the cruel pleasure of taking his enemy, of entering his 
capital, and taking Sophonisba from him. This perfidious 
woman, formerly promised to Massinissa, secretly sent to ex- 
cuse herself for a forced marriage. The yoUng Numidian, 
with the levity of his age and country, promised to protect her, 
and the same night took her for his wife. The unfortunate Sy. 
phax, not knowing how to avenge himself, sent word to Scipio 
that she who had been able to draw him from the alliance of 
Rome, might exercise the same influence over Massinissa. 
Scipio saw the soundness of the suggestion, and in the name of 
Rome, claimed Sophonisba as part of the booty. Massinissa 
was on horseback with some Romans ; without descending, he 
presented a cup of poison to Sophonisba, and fled at full speed. 
"I accept ^e nuptial present," she said, and- she tranquilly 
drank the potion. The barbarian showed the body to the Ro- 
mans. That done, he presented himself in the royal habit before 

• Pdyb. xiT. t Polyb. xiv. X Apgitm, Sibyl, c. 67. 
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Scipio, who loaded him with praises and presents, and put upon 
his head that crown which he had so dearly bought.* 

The Carthaginians, deprived of the assistance of Syphax, and . 
seeing all the cities open their gates to Scipio, decided upon . 
calling Hannibal and Mago to their aid, and in order to gain 
time, asked permission to send ambassadors to Rome. This 
message opened a new career to Hannibal. Shut up in Bru- 
tium, he pould do no more in Italy. In Africa, he might become 
master of Carthage, whether he entered it as the conqueror of 
Scipio, or whether hew found it weak and exhausted by a last 
defeat. 

He left Italy,f which he had desdated for fifteen years, with 
horrible adieus. In the latter part of his stay there, he had 
loaded even his faithful Brutians themselves with tributes. He 
made the inhabitants of the strong cities, whose defection he 
feared, descend into the plain ; he often burnt alive the families 
of those who had quitted hb party .:j: To supply the wants of 
his army, he put to death upon false accusations people whose 
property he usurped. At the time of departure, he sent one of 
his lieutenants, under the pretext of visiting the garrisons of the 
allied towns, but in fact to drive the citizens from those towns, 
and to give up to pillage all that the proprietors could not save. 
Many towns anticipated him and rebelled ; the citizens gained 
the day in one, the soldiers in another ; everywhere was mur- 
der, rape, and pillage. Hannibal had many Italian soldiers, 
whom he endeavored to lead by promises ; he succeeded only 
with those who were banished for their crimes. The others he 
disarmed, and gave for slaves to his soldiers ;§ but many of 

» Appiau, Sibyl f c. 67. 

t Between Catanzaro and Cotrona there is the torre di Annibale, the 
place of his departure, according to tradition. — SSjour tPun Offic. Franc. 

t Livy, xxiv. c 45. App. Hatmib. 38. Dio (Fragm. Vales, 47, 50) 
gives us this portrait of Hannibal. "He combined the Greek and Punic 
learning ; he was skilled in reading the future in the entrails of victims. He 
was lavii^ of money ; he required absolute devotion, instant obedience on the 
part of those he commanded ; he had an utter disdain of all other men. He 
had the senators of Nuceria drowned in their baths ; the other inhabitants 
had permission to quit the town with one garment, but they weip slain on the 
road. He had the senators of Acerra thrown into w^Us." 

§ Perhaps Hannibul had fugitive slaves among his troops. I am dif^Msed 
to think so from the following circumstadH^. 'Near Mons Circeus there was 
a temple to the goddess Feronia, or Faronia, founded, it is said, by Spartans, 
who had fled hiUier to avoid tho severity of the laws of Lycurgus. The en- 
franchiseii slaves who followed Hannibal visited their temple, in which there 
was a stone seat with this inscription : Bene meriti tervi sedeantf aurgant 
liheri, Hannibal pillaged the temple, but his army reelected the treasure 
which it contamed, formed of the gifts of the enfranchised daves. — Dionys. iL 
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them blushing to make slaves of their comrades, he assembled 
those that remained, with four thousand horses, and a number 
of beasts of burden that he could not transport, and killed them 
all, men and beasts. 

From the time that the Carthaginians looked for the arrival 
of Hannibal, they already thought themselves conquerors; they 
no longer thought of the truce, they threw themselves on th# 
Roman vessels which -the tempest cast upon their coasts. They 
sent back the Roman ambassadors who came to expostulate, 
escorted them, embraced them as they departed, and endeavored 
to make them perish. 

Meanwhile, Hannibal did not hurry himself. When the Car* 
thaginians begged him to fight and to terminate the war, he 
answered coldly, that at Canhage there were other things to 
think of; that it was for himself to choose his time for repose or 
action.* However, after a few days, he encamped at Zama, at 
five days' journey to the west of Carthage. Before fighting, he 
tried what efiect address and cunning would have upon the 
mind of the young Roman general. He demanded an interview, 
praised him, and ended by saying : " We cede you Sicily, Sar. 
dinia, and Spain ; Uie sea we will divide ; what more would 
you have V It was too late to accept such conditions. 

Hannibal, forced to fight, placed in the first rank the foreign- 
ei^ kept in pay by the Carthaginians, the Ligurians, Gauls, 
Baleares, and Moors ; in the second, the Carthaginians. These 
two lines were to receive the first fury of the combat, and blmk 
the edges of the Roman swords. Behind, but at a distance, ai 
least the distance of a stadium, beyond the reach of arrows^ 
came the troops he had brought from Italy, and which strictly 
belonged to him. In this little nucleus of an army, of which 
such care was taken,f were to be found many of the soldiers of 
Hamilcar, bom with Hannibal, and his companions in the pas. 
sage of the Rhone and the Alps. Their presence alone r^as- 
sured all the others ; the general said to the first two lines, 
" Be sure of victory ; you have with you Hannibal and the 
army of Italy !*' 

The mercenaries in the pay of Carthage were excited by 
emulation, and for some time supported the whole effort of the 
Roman army. But the second line did not advance to support 
it; they thought themselves betrayed by the Carthaginians, 

* Polyb.xv. 

t Polybu zv.— So at the battle of Ravenna in 1512, Pedro of Navarre put 
forward and aacrificed the Italian cavalry. We have teen that at Thraay- 
meawh at Cann*, Hannibal acarcely loit any other aoldien than Oanla. 
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turned and threw themselves upon them. They, pressed at the 
same time by the Romans and by their own pec^le, wished to 
take refuge in the ranks of the old soldiers of Hannibal, but 
he would not receive runaways, and, without pity, presented the 
point of the spear to them. All who could not run towards the 
wings perished between the Romans and Hannibal. Hannibcd's 
veterans were untouched ; and the masses of dead that covered 
the plain would have prevented Scipio from getting round it, 
but at this moment the Numidians in the service of Rome, who 
had conquered the two wings, turned back, and took Hannibal 
in the rear. This same cavalry, that were so often the cause 
of his conquering in Italy, decided his defeat at Zama, (202.) 

Scipio, considering the immense resources of Carthage, did 
not imdertake to force her. He granted her the following con- 
ditions : " The Carthaginians shall restore to the Romans all 
that they haVe unjustly taken from them in the truces ; shall 
return them all prisoners ; shall give them up their elephants 
and all their long vessels, with the exception of ten. They 
shall make no war without the authority of the Roman people. 
They shall return to Massinissa the houses, lands, towns, and 
other possessions that have belonged to him and his ancestors, 
within the territory that shall he pointed out to them; they shall 
pay ten thousand Euboic talents within fifty years. Laistly, 
they shall give a hundred hostages, to be chosen by the consul 
from among their young citizens." Thus, he took their navy 
from them, and at their gates he placed the restless and ardent 
Massinissa, who would incessantly seek to extend his own power 
at their expense, and would insult them at pleasure ; while 
Rome, holding Carthage in shackles, would always prevent her 
from attacking him. 

When these conditions were read in the senate, Hasdrubal 
Gisco advised their rejection. Hannibal went to him, seized 
him^ and threw him down from his seat.* There was universal 
indignation. 

The general alleged, that leaving his country while a child, 
he had not been able to form himself to the Carthaginian polite- 
ness ; and that he believed Gisco was ruining his country by 
rejecting the treaty. This haughty apology ill concealed the 
contempt of the warrior for the merchants among whom he sat. 
And what could be better deserving of contempt ? When the 
ambassador from Carthage went to solicit the ratification of the 
^reaty at Rome, a senator said to him, " By what god will you 

•Polyb.xv. 
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swear, after all your perjuries V The Carthaginian meanly 
answered, ^'By the gods who have punished Uiose perjuries 
with such severity."* 

Carthage gave up five hundred vessels, which were burned in 
open sea, .within sight of the dismayed citizens. But what 
grieved them most was the paying the first term of the tribute ; 
the senators could not refrain from tears. Hannibal began to 
laugh. This bitter derision characterized this true demon of 
war, the Wallenstein of antiquity .f 

" You have allowed them to disarm you," he said, " to bum 
your vessels, to interdict you making war; public disgrace 
cannot draw a sigh firom you, and now you weep over your 
money."t 

Hannibal alone had gained by the war. Entering Carthage 
with six thousand five hundred mercenaries, and easfly increase 
ing that number, he found himself master of a city disarmed by 
the defeat of Zama.§ He got himself nominated sufiete ; and 
to put Carthage in a condition to recommence the war, he un* 
dertook to reform it He destroyed the oligarchy of the judges, 
who had become masters of all, and sold all ; he had a decree 
passed, forbidding them to be continued two years in their office. 
He used pitiless severity in the finances, deprived the extortion, 
ers of their prey, and told the astonishcMl people that they were 
in a condition to liquidate the debt due to the Romans without 
. any new tax ; he opened new sources of wealth to his country : 
he employed the leisure of his troops in planting, on the naked 
shores of Africa, those olives, whose utility he bad had occasion 
to appreciate in Italy. |i Thus, Carthage, become a purely agri- 
cultural and comlmercial state, rapidly repaired her losses under 
the beneficial tyranny of Hannibal, who destined her to become 
the centre of a universal league of the ancient world against 
Rome. 

* livy, XXX. 42. 

t He smiled when he saw the body of Marcellos, covered with wonndi. 
« A good soldier," he said, ** but a bad general."— App. c 342. " I should 
fancy," says Montesquieu, ** that Hannilwl said but few bont mots.** Why 
not? Is not this raillery the proper characteristic of the condottieri, making 
a sport and a trade of life and death ? 

X Idvy, XXX. 44. § Appian, Punie woTf i. 50. 

^ Aorel. Vict Life of Prohua, See Livy, xxxiiL 46. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Gfoeee iBT&ded by the aims of Rome— Philip, Antiochui. SM)0-189. 

. It was with indignation and surprise that, after sixteen years 
fittuggle against Hannibal, the Roman people heard the war 
against Macedonia proposed by the senate : the thirty-five tribes 
unanimously rejected it. Each man had set about raising his 
ruined cabin, training his vine, blackened by fire, and cultiva- 
ting his little field ; the people had had enough war. 

And yet war was everywhere. If Carthage was overcome, 
Hannibal lived and waited ; Spain and Graul, in their barbarous 
fury, had not waited. The Spaniards had just exterminated the 
prsetor Sempronius Tuditanus and his army; the Ligurians, 
the Gauls of Italy, the Insubrians, the Boians, even the Ceno- 
mans, burned the colony of Placentia, encouraged by a Cartha- 
ginian. Philip, finally, had only made peace in, order to pre- 
pare for war ; in order to form a navy against Rhodes and the 
king of Pergamus, the allies of Rome ; in order to make sure 
of the shore of Thrace, the only coast whence Macedonia was 
accessible. 

War was altogether within the projects of the senate ; it de- 
sired it — ^it desired it to be eternal. S^ce the defeat of Cannse 
had placed a dictatorial power in its hands, it cost it too much 
to descend again ; the people must be forever banished from the 
forum ; the indocile race of the ancient citizens must die in dis- 
tant lands ; Latins, Italians, freedmen, will supply their place. 
The plebeians of Rome must scatter their bones upon every 
shore ; camps and eternal roads were all that should remain. 

Rome was between two worlds. The western was bare, 
poor, and barbarous, full of grass and verdure, a vast confiision 
of dispersed tribes .; the eastern, brilliant in arts and civilization, 
but weak and corrupted. The latter, in its proud ignorance, 
thought alone to occupy the attention and forces of the great 
nation. ^Etolia compared itself to Rome ; the Rhodians wished 
to hold the balance between her and Macedonia. The Greeks 
did not know that Rome only employed the least part of her for- 
ces against them. Two legions would suffice to overthrow 
Philip and Antiochus ;' while, during many successive years, 
two consuls and the two consular armies must be sent against 
the obscure settlements of the Boians and the Insubrians. Kome 
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Btlfiened her arms against Gaul and Spain ; she had only to 
touch the successors of Alexander with her finger to make them 
fall. 

Whatever may have been the injustice of the attacks of Rome, 
it must be owned that the Alexandrian world well merited be- 
ing put to an end. After military revolutions, rapid wars, over- 
throws of states, there was established, in the disorder, in the 
corruption and immorality, a species of order, in which these 
old nations slept. Perjury, murder, and incest, were things of 
every-day life. In Egypt, the kings, after the example of the 
gods of the country, married their si^rs and reigned with them ; 
and Isis frequently dethroned her Osiris. One of Philip's gen- 
erals raised at Naxos an altar to impiety and injustice, the true 
divinities of this age.* But to be unjust it was at least neces- 
sary to be strong. Now nothing could be weaker thcua these 
proud monarchies. 'Pheocritus, it is true, boasts of the thirty, 
three thousand cities of Greek Egypt, but it had in reality only 
one city, the enormous Alexandria. To this monstrous head 
hung, as it were by threads, disproportionate members : the in- 
terminable valley of the Nile, Gyrene, Syria, Cyprus, separated 
from Egypt by the ^a and by deserts. The empire of the 
Seleucidse had as little unity. Seleucia and Antiochia formed 
two isolated and hostile provinces ; between these countries the 
natural barriers are so strong, that the Romans and the Par- 
thians, the Turks and the Persians, have never succeeded in 
crossing them. 

The Seleucidae and the Lagidse were only supported by 
European troops, whom they brought, at a great expense, from 
Greece, and who, soon enervated by the morals and climate of 
Asia and of Egypt, became similar to our poulains of the cru- 
sades. It was thus that the Mamelukes of E^pt were obliged 
to renew their population by buying slaves in Caucasus. When 
Rome forbade Greece to continue this exportation of soldiers, 
she cut at ja blow the nerve of the Syrian and Egyptian monar- 
chies. 

These poor princes concealed their weakness under pompous 
titles ; they had themselves called, the conqueror, the thunderbolt, 
the beneficent, the illustrious. Gradually their dismasked misery 
procured them better- merited titles : Physcon, Auletes — the big- 
bellied, the flute-player, &;c. 

* Pdyb. xvii.— With a similar deriaion, Pruaias oflfered a sacrifice to JEaovt' 
lapius, ere he carried off on his shoulders the precious statue of the god. See 
Polyh. AmboB. 77. On arriving at Therms, Philip burned all the ofiertngji 
•nspended in the temple of Apdlo^— Pplyh. JSx. Porphffr. 35. 
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Greece and Macedonia, variously warlike, found a cause of 
weakness in their hostility. Since Alexander, Macedonia had, 
in some sort, hung over Greece, in readiness to conquer her. 
The vain eloquence of Athens, who no -longer astonished the 
world, except by her flattery of kings ; the Bosotian gluttony 
and stupidity, which desired perpetual peace, and ruined the 
city in banquets ;* lastly, the exhaustion of Sparta and the dem- 
agogic tyranny of Argos ; — all this could not stand against the 
intrigues, the gold, and the arms of Macedonia. But, in this 
sinking of the principal cities of Greece,f the ancient and so 
long subjected races, the Achseans and the Arcadians, had re- 
. gained strength ; the aristocratic and heroic genius of the Dorians 
having slackened, the democratic genius of Achaean federalism 
arose in its turn. Aratus had made Sicyon, Corinth, Athens, 
and, lastly. Megalopolis, the great city of Arcadia, enter the 
AchsBan league. It is from thence that tbe able general of the 
Achaean league, the Megalopolitan Philopoemen came. Thus 
the end of Greece recalls to mind her beginning ; the last of the 
Greeks was an Arcadian, (a Pelasgian ?) 

The young Achsean and Arcadian confederation was placed 
between two jealous populations, enemies to order and peace : 
in the north, the ^tolians, a thieving nation, land pirates, always 
free of their word and their oaths. When they were asked no 
more to take spoils from the spoiled — ^that is to say, no longer to 
pillage to favor the wars of their neighbors — ^they answered, " You 
shall take iEtolia from ^tolia.":): In the south, ancient Sparta, 
barbarian and corrupted, had, by a sanguinary revolution, just 
resumed her military organization. The Stoics, rugged spirits, 
strangers to reality and to history, had, in the city of Lycurgus, 
made the first trial of that classic policy which proposed to itself 
a superstitious imitation of the republican governments of anti- 
quity. It was these who at Sparta ccmducted the education of 
young Cleomenes, and at Rome that of the Gracchi and of Bru- 
tus. Violent means were not repugnant to them. Blindly pursuing 
their narrow ideal, they regarded abstractedly political convul- 
sicMis and the effusion of human blood. To re-establish equality 

• At Thebes, they who died without children did not leave their properly 
to other relatives, but to their table-companions, to be expended in entertain- 
ments. — ^Polyb. Extr. Const Porphyr. 43. 

t Polyb. il — ^They could not coUect six thousand talents from the whole o^ 
Peloponnesus. Attica (joined with Thebes against Sparta) was estimated at 
only 5750 talents, including every description of property, lands, houses, dto. 

t See, in PolyK xviL, the conference between Philip and Flamimai, the 
former of whom seems very fond of heavy jokes. 
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of possessions, and the military organizaticm of Sparta, Cleomenes 
had not hesitated to commence by massacring the Ephori. All 
the turbulent and warlike spirits of Peloponnesus found lands and 
arms at Sparta. The pacific Achsans would have perished, if 
they had not given themselves a master. Aratus called in the 
Macedonian, Antigonus Doson, against Cleomenes; then, against 
the .^olians, king Philip, who, for a time, obtained a sort of 
supremacy over Greece. He made verv ill use of it ; at the 
time when he had need to assure himself of the Greeks against 
Rome, he alienated them by gratuitous crimes. He dishonored 
the family of Aratus, poisoned Aratus himself, attempted to as*- 
sassinate Philopcemen, and treacherously seized Ithome. The 
.£tolians and Spartans called in the aid of Rome against Philip, . 
and the rest of Greece mistrusted him too much to support him. 
Philip, however, was very powerful. Intrenched behind the 
almost inaccessible mountains of Macedonia, he had the foot- 
soldiers of Epirus, and the horse-soldiers of Thessaly, as his ad- 
vanced guaiti. He possessed in Elatea, Chalcis, Corinth, and 
Orchomenus, the shackles of Greece, as Antipater called them. 
Greece was his arsenal, his granary, his treasury. The first 
consul sent against him, did not see this, and lost a campaign in 
penetrating into Macedonia only to leave it again immediately. 
His successor, Flaminius, the true Roman Lysander, who, like 
the other, knew how to eke out the lion's skin with the fox's 
case, set about the matter more skilfully. One fact character, 
izes his whole conduct in Greece : when he wanted to possess 
himself of Thebes, he embraced the principal citizens, who had 
come out to meet him, continued his march talking amicably, 
until he and his people had entered their town with them. 
Everywhere he did the same sort of thing. When a traitor, 
sold to the Romans, had given him guides to double the defile 
of Antigonus, in which Philip had shut him out of both Mace- 
donia and Greece, he had the address to wean Epirus from him, 
at the same time that the Achsans, pressed by the Spartanv^ 
abandoned Macedonia, who had lefl them without aid. Of the 
Thessalonian cities, Philip had ruined the smaller to defend the 
country ; the larger were indignant, and delivered themselves 
to the Romans. Phocsea, Eubea, and Bceotia escaped from his 
alliance. Philip, reduced to Macedonia, demanded peace, and 
only refreshed his people for war. It was then that Flaminius 
gave him battle in Thessaly, at a place called Cynocephale. 
The Cynocephali, or dog-headed, were driven from the hills, and 
brcAe all the order of the phalanx. This formidable body, 
whereby the force of sixteen thousand lances was delivered with 
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wonderful unity, was nothing when broken, llie legion, move- 
able and divisible, penetrated the spaces, and decided the grand 
question of tactics in antiquity. Philip had but one army, and 
could give but one battle. Conquered, without resource, ha 
be^ed for peace. 

The jEtolians, to whom, according to their treaty with Rome, 
every town taken was to belong, insisted upon his being utterly 
ruined. Flaminius declared that the humanity of the Roman 
people forbade their falling upon a conquered enemy. " Would 
you," he said, " with Macedonia throw down the rampart which 
defends Greece from the Thracians and Gauls?" Thus the 
-fitolians gained nothing by the victory for which they had pre- 
pared the way. Flaminius said that the Romans had only 
crossed the sea to establish the liberty of Greece. He himself 
presided at the Isthmian games, and had the following senatus- 
consultus proclaimed by* a herald : <' The senate and people of 
Rome, and I, Q. Flaminius, proconsul and conqueror of Philip 
and the Macedonians, declare free, and exempt from all tribute, 
the Corinthians, the Phocsans, the Locrians, the Eubceans, the 
Achseans, the Phthiotes, the Magnetos, the Thessalonians, and 
the Perhoebians." The Greeks scarcely believed their ears ; 
they had the proclamation repeated, and such were their trans- 
ports, that Flaminius was near being stifled. In vain the 
^tolians endeavored to prove the secret designs of Rome. How 
could they disbelieve the words of a man who spoke pure Greek, 
who made epigrams jn that language against the iEtolians, and 
who hung up in the temple of Delphi a buckler in the inscription 
of which he made the Romans descend from jEneas? The 
Greeks paid divine honors to the Barbarian. They dedicated 
offerings to Titus and Hercules, to Titus and Apollo.* 

Their enthusiasm rose to the highest pitch when Flaminius 
withdrew the garrisons from the towns of Corinth, Chalcis, and 
Demetrias, and did not leave a Roman soldier in Greece. Still 
he refused to deliver Sparta from the tyrant Nabis ; he sup- 
ported Nabis against the Achaeans, Philip against the jEtolians, 
and left more factions and troubles among the Greeks than be- 
fore. 

The moderation of Rome was not without a motive. Spain 
and Gaul then demanded her greatest efforts, (195.) The 
praetor Cato fighting the Spaniai3s, took and dismantled four 
hundred towns. The Insubrians, defeated in three bloody 
battles, where they lost more than a himdred thousand men, 

* Plat, Life of Flammiiia. 
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had not dismayed the Boians and Ligurians by their suhmission. 
The first prolonged their heroic resistance till the year 192, 
B. c. ;^e second, still longer. In the same year that Rome, 
menaced by the Boians, declared that there woe a tumuUy the 
jSkolians broke out in Greece in an attempt against Sparta, 
Chalcis, and Demetrias. They called Antiochus the Great 
into Oreece. Hannibal projected a universal confederation 
against Rome. The Romans, by commanding the Cartha- 
ginians to give him up to them, had only sent him to Antiochus 
in Syria, from whence he continued to put the world in motion 
against Rome. 

Antiochus, sumamed the Greats in fact found himself so, 
through the common wea^ess of the successors of Alexander. 
Bncouraged by the approaching death of Philopater, he had 
alueady laid his hands upon CoBlo-Syria and Egypt, ree- 
established Lysimachus in Thrace, and oppressed the Greek 
towns of Asia Minor. When, at the request of Smyrna, of 
Lampsachus, and the king of Egypt, the Romans demanded an 
account of his usurpations, he haughtily answered that he did 
not interfere in their affairs of 'Italy.* 

To conquer Rome, it was necessary to make sure of Philip 
and of Carthage, and to carry the war into Italy. This was 
the opinion of Hannibal ;f but this dangerous genius inspired 
Antiochus with too much mistrust. To confide an army to 
him, and send him to Italy, was to expose himself to conquering 
for Hannibal. The king of- Syria willingly listened to the 
^tolians, who, in accordance with their ordinary system of 
drawing the war into Greece, in order to profit by the eflbtts 
of others, represented all the cities as being ready to declare for 
him. The king, on his side, promised before long to cover the 
sea with his fleets. In this commerce of lies, both sides lost. 
Antiochus only brought ten thousand men into Greece ; the 
iEtolians gave him scarcely a single ally. The Roman armies 
had time to arrive and overwhelm them both. 

Antiochus wintered in Euboea, and lost time in celebrating 
his nuptials, (he was then more than fifly years of age.) He 
insulted Philip, whom he ought to have gained at any cost, and 
drove him over to the side of the Romans by favoring a 
pretender to the court of Macedcmia. Meanwhile the legions 

* AppiuByRom. 

t He Bent to Carthage a Tynan merchanti who posted in the senate- 
boose, during the night, the letter, with which he was charged, and imme- 
diately departed. — Appian. 

16* . 
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arrived> and Antiochus, surprised afler two years waiting, was 
beaten at Thermopyl©. 

It was then necessary to defend the sea and close Asia to the 
Romans. These having obtained free passage from Philip, and 
vessels from Rhodes and from the king of Pergamus, had only 
to pass the Hellespont. Antiochus could at least defend the 
towns, and consume the Romans. He begged for peace, and 
endeavored to gain over the generals, the consul Lucius Scipio, 
and Publius the conqueror of Carthage, who had asked to serve 
his brother as lieutenant. Antiochus had formerly sent back to 
Africanus, then ill, his son, who had been taken prisoner. The 
latter, in gratitude, had sent word to Antiochus not to fight until 
his health allowed him to return to the camp. But the prsetor 
Domitius, who did not enter into this equivocal negotiation, 
forced Lucius Scipio to fight during the al^nce of his brother, 
(near Magnesai, 190.) The victory cost little to the Romans ; 
the elephants, the camel-mounted Arab archers, the chariots 
armed with scythes, the heavy-armed cavalry, the Gallo- 
Greeks, the Macedonian phalanx itself, the whole system of 
oriental and Greek warfare, failed against the legion. The 
Romans, it ia said, had 350 killed, and slew or took 50,000 
men, (b. c. 190.) 

Peace was granted to Antiochus on the following conditions : 
— " The king shall abandon all Asia Minor, except Cilicia. 
He shall give up his elephants and his vessels, and shall pay 
fifteen thousand talents." This was to ruin him forever. In 
Asia, as in Greece, the Romans did not reserve to themselves 
a single foot of land ; they gave Caria and Syria to the 
Rhodians ; to Eumenes, the two Phrygias, Lydia, Ionia, and 
the Chersonesus. 

But before leaving Asia, they destroyed the only nation that 
could renew the war. The Galat©, established a century 
before in Phrygia, had enriched themselves at the expense of 
all the neighboring nations, from whom they levied tribute. 
They had accumulated the spoils of Asia Minor in their 
retreats on Mount Olympus. One fact characterizes the 
wealth and magnificence of these barbarians. One pf their 
chiefs or tetrarchs proclaimed that for an entire year his table 
should be open to all comers ; and he not only entertcdned the 
growds who came from the neighboring cities and districts, but 
he stopped and detained all travellers, until they had eaten at 
his table.* 

* AtheiusuB, iv. 13. 
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Although the majority of the GalatsB had refuted to aid 
Antiochus, the prsetor Manlius attacked their three tribes, 
(Trocmes, Tolistoboi, Tectosages,) and forced them into their 
mountaiii[§ with projectile weapons, to which these Gauls, 
accustomed to fi^ht with the sword and lance, could only 
oppose . stones. Manlius made them restore the lands they 
had taken from the allies of Rome, obliged them to renounce 
robbery, and imposed upon them the alliance of Eumenes, who 
was to keep them in check. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Rome invaded by the Grecian tigixk — Scipio, Ennint ; NvriiM and Cato. 

The first political relations between Greece and Rome, 
formed by the common hatred against Philip, were friendship 
and mutual flattery. They recollected their community of 
origin ; the two sisters acknowledged each other, or seemed 
to do so. Greece thought it useful to be related to the great 
barbaric city that had conquered Carthage. Rome liked the 
idea of calling herself Greek. Each thought she had deceived 
the other. ' Greece lost her liberty, Rome her original spirit. 

From the earliest ages, Rome had .had relations with Greece, 
either in consequence of the Pelasgian origin of the Latin 
people, or from the neighborhood of Magna Grsecia, but princi- 
pally because of her ancient connections with the Greek cities 
of Tarquinii and Caere or Agylla ; the latter had its treasure 
at Delphos, as well as Sparta or Athens. On the Aventine 
Mount there had been placed tables written in Greek characters, 
which contained the names of the cities allied to Rome. After 
the taking of Rome by the Gauls, Marseilles, another Greek 
town, sent pecuniary assistance to the Romans ; Rome raised a 
statue to Hermodorus, who, it is said, interpreted the laws of 
Greece ; she conferred the same honor upon Pythagoras, the 
pretended teacher of Numa. Camillus, after the taking of 
Veil, sent presents to Delphos. That of Rome by the Gauls, 
was soon known to Athens. The Romans sent ambassadors 
to Alexander, who complained, as afterwards did Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, of the corsairs of Antium, a town dependent upon 
Rome. We find that at Tarentum the Roman ambassadors 
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were mocked because they pronounced Greek badly, which at 
least proves that they spoke it. 

After the war of Pyrrhus, the relations became frequent. 
The Romans were more and more under the influence of 
Greek ideas, in proportion as they prevailed over Greece by 
policy and arms. And first, the Latin religion was vanquished 
by the splendor of the foreign myths. The hermaphrodite 
gods of ancient Italy first divided themselves into couples, and 
gradually their legitimate and insignificant halves modestly 
gave place to the brilliant goddesses of Greece. The male 
gods better resisted the invasion. Satumus, the great god of 
the Latins, maintained his place by wedding the Greek Rhea. 
Mars, the god of the Sabines, lost old. Neriene. The Etruscd- 
Latin god, Janus-Djanus, could not recognise Djana under the 
Hellenic costume of a fleet huntress,* but he remained by the 
side of the Greek Zeus, and, in prayer, was even before him.* 

The Greek heroes crossed the Adriatic with the gods. Cas- 
tor and Pollux eclipsed without being able to depose the Penates, 
their brothers, who had so long faithfully guarded the Italian 
hearth. The sterile gods of Italy became fertile by virtue of 
the Greek spirit ; an heroic generation was imposed upon them ; 
in default of legitimate oflspring, deification gave them children 
by adoption. Of all the traditions circulated concerning the 
foundation of Rome, the Roman people chose the most heroic, 
the most conformable with the Greek spirit, the farthest from 
the sacerdotal spirit of ancient Italy. The Roman generals took 
the title of the descendants of jEneas, in their oflerin^ to the 
temple of Delphi. A son of Mars, nourished by a wol^ accord- 
ing to the custom of the heroes of antiquity, became the founder 
of Rome. The senate declared the citizens of Ilium relations 
of the Roman people, and had the wolf suckling the twins cast 
in brass. 

Up to the second Punic war, Rome had no historian. She 
was too much occupied in making history to amuse herself with 
writing it. At this epoch the all-powerful city began to set up 
another rivalry, and ordered a Roman history from the Greeks 
established in Italy. The first who furnished one was Deocles 
of Peparethus. Let us inquire what materials he could have 
had at his disposal. 

The patricians, the stem guardians of the perpetuity of public 
and private rights, had, despite the barbarism of Rome, prepared 
two kinds of documents for history. The first were a kind of 

* See Blum, Einleitung ; Creuzer ; Dvmyu. hr. 
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pontifical joumiEl» (great armdU,) where were r^^istered orodl. 
gies, expiatioQ0, d^c. The second, Tables of Lmen, booJ(s of 
the magistrates, memoirs of families, genealogies, inscriptions 
' of tombs, comprised all the monuments of aristocratic pride, all 
the honorary inheritance oi\\iQ genles, A large portion of these 
various monuments had perished in the burning of Rome. How- 
ever, there had been recovered tables of laws and treaties, which 
no aae could read in the time of Polybius. None of these monu- 
ments could have been either very authentic or very instruct- 
ive. The mysterious spirit of aristocracy must, among an illit- 
erate people, and in an illiterate age, have contented itself with 
brief indications. Moreover, these booksK these tables, shut up 
in temples, and in the houses of the nobility, restored, augmented, 
suppressed at will, must at the time of the Punic war have ar- 
rived at a strange state of alteration and falsification. 

Could tradition supply the want of written monuments ? Had 
not the Romans, like all barbarous nations, a popular poetry, in 
which their primitive history may be foimd, or, at least, their 
spirit, their original manners ? Many passages of the ancients 
lead us to suppose this. Still, few nations seem to me to have 
been placed in a situation less favorable to poetry.* Heteroge- 
neous populations, shut up within the same walls, borrowing 
from nei^boring nations their customs, arts, and gods, a wholly 
artificial society, without a past ; continual war, and that a war 
of cupidity more than of enthusiasm ; a greedy and an avaricious 
mind. The clepht, after the combat, sings on the solitary mount. 
The Roman, returned to his city with his booty, cavils with the 
senate, lends out at usury, pleads and disputes. His habits are 
those of a jurisconsult ; he grammatically inquires into the let- 
ter of the law, or twists it by l(^ic to his advantage. Nothing 
can be less poetical than all this. 

Poetry was not commenced in Rome by the patricians, the 
children or disciples of mute Etruria, who forbade songs in sa- 
cred feasts, and only allowed pantomime. Magistrates and pon- 
tiffs, the faiherSy would carry into their language that solemn 
conciseness of the oracles which we admire in their inscriptions. 
As for the plebeians, they represent in their city the principle 
of opposition, of struggle, of negation. It is not here either that 
we shall find the poetic genius. 

If Rome had popular songs, she probably owed them to the 
clients who were present at the feasts of their patrons, fouffht for 
them, and celebrated the common exploits of the gens. In the 

* Appendix XXVIII. 
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north, also, the singer, like the warrior, is -tlb ifban of tfas kiag. 
Thb name of king is that hy which e^en at Rpme the lee^ 
{people designated the great, either from flattery' or milieei^ In 
Germany, where man gives himself to mai^ without resdvd, and 
with so exalted a devotion, vasstis sang their lords with all 
their hearts. At Rome, where the client, as a plebeian, was 
opposed to the interests of his patron, poetry must have very 
soon been frozen by the formality of an official inspiration. 
These songs, probably, deserved to be forgotten, and they were 
so. Consecrated to the glory of great families, they vexed the 
ears of the people. The plebeians, without the spirit .of &mily, 
without past, without history, regarded only the present and the 
future. Rome, from so small beginnings, having Income so great, 
was, moreover, interested in their being forgotten. She oared 
not to know that the conquered, th« Etruscans and Grauis, had 
formerly made her pay ransom. 

Poor, then, were the materials for Roman history; still 
poorer the critical powers of those who set about the task. 
The Greeks of this epoch ha^ become totally incapable of 
penetrating, the deep symbolism of the early ages. When- 
ever antiquity, poetically or from incapacity for abstraction, 
personified an ideal and ^ave it the name of a man — ^Her- 
cules, Theseus, or Romulus, the rude materialism of the 
Alexandrian critics took it at its word, kept it to the letter. 
Religion had descended to history, history to biography, to 
the romauice. Man had appeared so great in Alexander, 
that the world did not hesitate to honor in individuals that 
which sound criticism would have explained to be the per- 
sonification of a people or of an idea. Thus, the famous 
Euemerus, in his romantic voyage to the isle Panchea, had 
read in the inscriptions of Hermes, that the gods were su- 
perior men, deified for their good actions. Yet this superi. 
ority was not always very distinguished. Venus originally 
was merely a procuress ; her distinction was to have founded 
her profession. Cadmus, that m3rthic hero, who followed 
the track of his sister through the world, and sowed the teeth 
of the dragon in the fields of Thebes, is in Euemerus nothing 
but a cook of king Sidon, who ran away with a flute-playing 
girl. 

This criticism, guided by the materialism of Epicurus, 
passed from Greece to Rome with Diocles. Diocles was fol- 
lowed by Fabius Pictor, Fabius by Cincius Alimentus, Cato, 
and Piso. Fabius is repudiated by Polybius, .and even by 
Dionysius. 
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Cattf't aiiti wflB rather moral than critical : he himaelf •a3r8 
thai lie 4t^rote hjts historjr in broad characters, that his son might 
have iiobte example^ before his eyes. What more puerile thai! 
Piso and Valerius orLAntium ! These are the principal sour^ 
ces from which Sallust deri«td his great history ; frcun which 
Cornelius Nepoe drew ; Varro, Dionysius, and Livy. The 
genius of Rome was a practical spirit ; too impatient, too fond 
of application, to endure the tedious and minute researches of 
criticism. This is the spirit of the memoirs and of contempo- 
rary history. Scaurus, Sylla, Cssar, Octavius, Tiberius, left 
memoirs. The historical works of Tacitus are nothing more 
than passionate memorials against tyrants. 

Fabius, Cato,* Cincius, Piso, Valerius, and lastly, Livy, the 
eloquent framer of this romantic history, religiously followed 
the Greeks, taking little account of the original monuments ; 
history, generally speaking, was with the Romans a rhetorical 
exercise, as we know positively of Sallust, and as we see in 
Livy, wherever we can compare him with Poly bins. As for 
Dionysius, we cannot deny that he possesses a moderate knowl. 
edge of antiquities ; but he thought that he was purifying Ro- 
man history by turning it into prose. He will not say tHat, of 
fifteen thousand Fidenates, Romulus killed one-half with liis 
own hand ; but he will attribute to him institutions that could 
not be enacted at once as laws, but must have been introduced 
into manners by the force of time and habit : paternal authority, 
patronage, &c. He will praise the probity of the companions 
of Romulus. Every page has- its dull reflections. In the 
harangues which he puts into the mouth of his personages, Ro- 
mulus, Ck>riolanus, dsc, you have a foretaste of the Byzantine 
imbecility. 

The Greeks flattered their masters, by suppressing all that 
could humiliate Rome ; by representing her in her cradle such 
as she was at the time of the Punic wars ; they flattered Greece, 
by comparing, as nearly as they could, Italian barbarism with 
the elegance and civilization of the Ionian cities. Above all, 
they flattered the great families of Rome, who, in the wars of 
Philip, Antiochus, and Perseus, sovereignly disposed of the fate 
of their country. 

No families had at this epoch closer relations with Greece 

* 144-6. Plut Hist, of Rome ; Dionys. i. As to the suraame of Pieior, sea 
Pliny, xxxT. 4 ; as to the books of Cincius on the comitia, ancient words, 
the consular powers, &c, See Festus, Verb, patrtcios, reconducts, rodus, 
•eeaam, &c Fabius and Cincius wrote the Roman history in Greek, 
(Dienyi. L) Fabius' history existed also In Latin. 
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- than the Fabii and the Quintil. We have seen that the first 
Latin historian of Rome, Fabius Pictor^ — ^whose Jieredflarj jsur- 
'hame at once indicates that a branch of this family 4iad culti- 
vated the arts of Greece, — was sent by the senate to consult 
the oracle of Delphi, after the battle of Cannse. It was one of 
the Quintii, Titus Quintius Flaminius, who, after his victory 
over Philip, proclaimed at the Isthmian games the independence 
of Greece. See, in Plutarch, the credulous joy and the en- 
thusiasm at this moment of Greece. You will then understand 
the favor with which the Greek historians of Rome have treated 
the family of their liberator. In the first century of the re- 
public, consulates were showered down upon these two families. 
A Fabius and a Quintius alike bear the warlike name of CiBso 
— ^that is to say, he who strikes and kills ; as the Franks gave 
to their Karl the name of MarteL • The great battle of Veii is 
the song of the Fabii. The army swears to the consuls to re- 
turn victorious ; one of the two Fabii perishes, but the other 
revenges him, decides the victory by his valor, and refuses a 
triumph, rendered mournful by tiie cieath of his father. TJie 
Fabii divide the wounded, and have them attended at their ex- 
pense This heroic family offers to the senate to maintain alone 
the war of Veii. Three hundred and six of them proceed on 
this expedition, all patricians, all of the same gens, all, accord- 
ing to the puerile exaggeration of the historian, worthy to pre^ 
side in the senate in the most glorious days of the republic. The 
Veians can only triumph over these heroes by stratagem. The 
three hundred fall into an ambuscade, and perish. Among 
them all, they had only left one son at home ; it is from him 
that the various branches of the gens Fahia descended. One 
Fabius leaves the besieged Capitol, and traverses alone the 
army of the Gauls, to accomplish a sacrifice upon the Quirinal 
Mount. 

The Quintii present to Rome the classical ideal of the war- 
rior laborer, destined to shame, by his heroic poverty, the age 
in which the Romans began Jto read history. Taken from the 
plough to be dictator, Quintius Cincinnatus delivers a Roman 
army, and, at the end of a fortnight, returns to the plough. 
The delivered consul is called Minutius, in common with him 
whom the Fabius Cunctator of the Punic wars saved from 
the hands of Hannibal. Like Fabius, Cincinnatus sells his 
field to redeem his word, and sacrifices his property to honor. 
Both are inflexible patricians, who disdain the vain clamor of 
thepeople. 

The Marcii, who combated Perseus, and who were so long 
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employed in the negotiations with Greece, were also entitled to 
be favorably treated in history. This faniily is plebeian ; C. 
Marcus Rutilius the first plebeian censor. Well : one branch 
of this family is distinguished by the surname of rex, which 
simply means a powerful man, pation. Hereupon, the Greek 
genealogist comes to the conclusion that they descended from a 
king of Rome, Ancus Martins ; and, to make the matter surer, 
they must go back to Mamercus, son of Numa, although, ac- 
cording to tradition, (Dionysius, Plut.,) Numa left no male child. 
Three other sons of Numa — Pinus, Pompo, and Calpus — are 
made the sources of the Pinarii, the Pomponii, and the Cal- 
purnii. The Pomponii are knights, the Calpurnii are new men, 
who only arrive at the consulate in 573. Nothing stops tho 
forger* The Pomponii put upon their medals the bearded image 
of Numa ; the Marcii put upon theirs, the head of Numa and 
the port of Ostia, founded by Ancus Martius, or Ancus and an 
aqueduct founded by this king, and rebuilt in honor of the family 
by the praetor Q. Marcius Rex. 

This is not all. Quintius Cseso, exiled for his violence, is 
accused by tradition of having returned with the Sabines and 
slaves, and of having for an instant got possession of the Cap- 
itol. The patrician modesty of the Quintii rejects the accu- 
sation, and throws a veil over this circumstance. The plebeian 
Marcii are less fastidious ; they adopt for one of their family 
that which the Quintii will not accept. A remote cnme is no 
dishonor. Q. Mardtis Coriolanus* is made to avenge himself 
for an unjust condemnation, by introducing the foreigner into 
his native XJountry. But the flatterer of the Marcii does not 
venture to represent him taking the Capitol, nor involve him in 
the shame of having been defeated. He alike fears to humiliate 
Rome or his hero. The tears of a mother disarai Coriolanus, 
and at once save Rome and the historian. f 

* Analogiet between Quintitu C<bbo and Quintius Mareiut Coriolanut. 
Coriolanus is a political version of the history of Cobso. Csbso (from Cmdere, 
to strike) has not taken a Volscian town, but he has, with a blow of his fist, 
killed a man named Voltcivs, He exiles himself ; bat the Sabine, Appins 
Herdonius, soon afterwards comes with the sJliyes to bring back the exiles. 
He takes possession of the Capitol. The tribunes say that Ceso is under 
him : ** Cawonem Romas esse — Exules servique duce Ap. Herd. Sabino ut 
exules injuriJt pulsos in patriam reduceret Se Volscos et Mquoa concita- 
turum. Patriciorum bospites clientesque, perlatft. lege — miijore silentio qnam 
venerint, abituros." A Valerius (popular family) drives them from the 
Capitol. " College senatum retinente. Consules ne Velens hoiAis morere- 
tiir — multi exulum ccede suft. foedavere templum.*' The father of Coto, 
however, is named consul, and recalls his son. 

t Pdyb. Ext, Constant. For. 87. 

17 
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The other generals who make war in Greece are of* tfb less 
illustrious origin. The Sulpicii go back, by the paternal si$%, 
to Jupiter, and on the maternal side to Pasiphae. Although 
this family is not even of Roman origin, P. Sulpicius Quirinus 
none the less puts upon hi^ medals the she- wolf suckling Quiri. 
nus. The Hostilii, plebeians, who attained the consulate at the 
end of the sixth century, bear upon their medals the head of 
king Tullus, their pretended ancestor. As to the Acilii, Ma- 
nius Acilius Glabrio, the conqueror of Antiochus at Thermo- 
pylae, is their first consul ; and he is not judged sufficiently 
noble to attain the censorship. But give them time ; one cen- 
tury later, and they become descendants from .fiieas. 

Thus, the Romans and the Greeks lived in an exchange of 
mutual flattery ; the former, as A. P. Albinus, whorh Cato 
ridiculed, exercised themselves in writing Greek, and asked 
pardon of the reader for their ignorance of that language. 
Flaminius composed Greek verses. From that time the Roman 
nobles never failed to have among their slaves or clients some 
Greek grammarian or poet, who educated their children and 
often the father himself. Thus, the ferocious and vindictive 
Livius Salinator — even he who, in his censorship, dared to 
brand thirty-four of the thirty-five tribes — had with his children 
the Tarentine Livius Andronicus, who translated the Odyssey 
into Latin, and gave in the theatre imitations of the Greek 
dramas, the poet himself figuriqg as an actor.* Paulinus Emi- 
lius — ^that austere pontiff, that minute augur — had in his family 
Greek pedagogues, grammarians, sophists, rhetoricians, sculp- . 
tors, painters, grooms, huntsmen,f &c., &c. Scipio African us 
had as a client and panegyrist the famous Ennius. Bom in 
Magna Gr^cia, (at Rudise, in Calabria, )j: a centurion in Sicily, 

* See Val. J^Hx. ii. 4. 

t Plut Life of Pavlua JEmiliut. 

X Enniiis was born at Radie in Calabria, in the centre of the Greek towns, 
(Sueton. de Illust GrammaU c. i.) A centarion in Sicily, he dtstinj^wbed 
himself under Titns Manilas Torquatus, (Sil. Ital. xil., 390 ;) he next fongbt 
in Spain* by the side of the great Scipio. (Claud, in lib. de Const, StUic/u 
■ praf; Cicero, pro Arckid,) 'He taught Greek on Mount Aventine, (Met 
U., Cicer. de Oral, ii. 68.) He went to Greece with M. Falerins Nobilior. 
(Cicero, pro Archia.) Cato Uames Falerius for taking him. (Cicer. TuacuL 
K 20.) Connected with Greece by education, with ancient Italy by birth and 
language, (he described himself as a descendant of Messapus,) with Rome 
by his feelings and admiration, he might well boast of having three souk. 
(Gellius, xvi. 17.) After leading the Romans to the school of Greece, he 
was entitled to applaud himself for his success, and to call them Greeks. 
(Festus, v. 8o9.) Scipio placed hit itatne among the monuments of the 6m* 
Cornelia, (Val. Max. vi. 8.) 
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«nder T. Manlius Torquatus, and in Spain Under Scipio, at 
once Osc, Greek, and Roman, he boasted of having three souls. 
He taught Greek upon thq Aventine, imitated Greece with much 
originality, and thought he had rendered the Romans conquer, 
ors in poetry, as they were in pc^cy by the arms of Scipio. 
He was so higjily pleased with himself for having weakened 
the originality of Italy, that he called the Romans by the title 
of Greeks, The subject of his great poem was the second 
Punic war — ^that is to say, the exploits of Scipio. The best 
passage which remains of it, is the portrait or the good and 
wise client— doubtless that of Ennius himself.* The Scipios, 
who had confiscated his genius to the profit of their glory, did 
not release Ennius after his death, and shut him up in their 
sepulchre. 

Thus Rome received with docility the yoke of Greece in 
literature, as in policy she received that of the aristocratic patrons 
of the Greeks, the Fabii, the Quintii,^he iEmilii, the Marcii, 
and especially the Scipios ; those proud nobles, who so cruelly 
trampled under foot that old Italy whose arms subjected the 
world to them, received with favor foreign men and manners. 
They closed Rome to the Italians, to open it to the Greeks. 
Gradually, the rude type of the Latin genius was efiaced. 
Genuine Romans were only to be found out of Rome, and 
among the Italians — for example, at Tusculum in Cato, and 
later in the peasant of Arpiniufh, Marius. 

The first avenger whom Italy raised up was the* Campanian 

* " Hocce loquata* vocat, queicam bene saipe libenter 
Mensam, sermonesque suos, rerumqae suaram 
Comiter impertit ; magna quoni laasu' dieei 
Parti faviflset, de summeis rebu' gerandeis 
Consilio, e«do foro lato, eanctoque senata. # 
Qnoi res audacter magnas parvasqae jocumque 
Eloqaeretur ; tincta maleis, et quoi bona dictu 
Evomeret, seiqua vellet tutoque locaret : 
Queicam molta volatat gaudia clamque palamqne. 
Ingenio quoi nolla malum sententia suadet, 
Ut faceret f acinus levis aut malus, doctu', fidelis, 
Suavis homo, facundu', sue coutentu' beatus, 
Sceitu', secunda loquens in tempore, commodu*, verbum 
Paucum, molta tenens, anteiqua, sepolta, vetusta ; 
Quai faciunt mores veter^ue novosque tenentem ; 
Moitamm veterum legum, divomque hominuinque 
Pradentem, quei molta loqueive tacereve posset. 
Hunc inter pugnas compellat Serviiius sic. 

(Gellius, lib. xii. cap. 4.) 
See, for other fragments of Ennius, Cicero de Divinatione, i. ; Id. df 
JUpublica ; Id. de Qfficiis, I ; Id. in Bruto ; Id. Tii»c. Qii«»., &c., &c 
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Naevius,* like Bnniuft, a soldier of the Punic wars ; the san^ 
perhaps, who organized the Roman velites; He did not borrow 
the Greek metre ; it was in old Saturnine verse that he attacked, 
in turn, the Claudii, the Metelli, and even the Soipios. The 
few fragments which remain of him are full of cutting allusi(Hi8 
to the tyranny of the nobles, to the servility of their creatures. 
Come, sufer with a good grace ; the people suffer well. Whaty 
that which I approve, that which I applaud in the theatre, may 
not freely offend our kings of the senate / Oh, tyranny here 
dominates liberty ! The Metelli are bom consuls of Rome. A 
pun upon the word MeteUus, which signifies porter, upon the 
incapacity of that powerful family, and upon its numerous, con* 
sulates. The Metelli were angry, and answered by a verse in 
the same measure : The Metelli are bom to punish you. They 
did not stop there ; they threw Naevius into prison. The in- 
corrigible poet was so little intimidated, that he composed here 
two comedies, and did> not fear td attack the Scipios : " He, 
whose arm whilom performed such marvellous exploits ; whose 
name is still so glorified, who alone is great in the eyes of na- 
tions, he is seen led, giddy youth, by his father, from the house 
of his dear, lightly clad, with but a cloak on, so airy and gay is 
be." The sneer was the more cutting, that Scipio, now an old 
man, was carrying on an intrigue in bis own house with a slave, 
whose polite husband's connivance concealed this domestic 
scandal. f 

* The fint, according to Varro, who employed the Sattmuno vene. He 
was the inventor of the PrsBtextal tragedy, in which the characters are Ro- 
mans. He attacked the Soipios, (See Aul. GelL vi. 8 ;) the Metelli (Te- 
rentian., Maur. v. 2517 :) 

*' Fato Metelli Romas finnt consules." 
To which they reply : 

" babant malum Metelli Nevio poetSB." 

(Asconins Pedianos ad Cic., Act L in Verrem, c 10.) 
These are other fragments of NaBvios : 

" Age nunc quandb rhetorieasti, responde qnod te rogo." 
** Et asseri laudes ago (ego ?) cum votis me multatb meis, qnod 
Pneter spem quem vellem andieham : hoc mihi Ennios." 

(Colaz Nnvil) 
*' Ex Piotecto Nasvii. Diomedes, in patio : 
Populus patit : tu patias modo. 
Ex Tarentillft Nsvii. Sosipater in quanii : 
Que ego in theatre hie meis probavi plausibos, 
Ea non audere quemquam regem rumpere, 
Quanto libertatem banc hie superat servitus absolute." 

Gellius, TL 8. 
For some important fragments of the immediate successor of Eaiiios and 
Nevius, see Appendix XXIX. 
t Val. Max. vi. & According to Valerius of Antium, one of the most a» 
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The Scipios appealed to the atrocious law of the Twelve 
Tables, which oondemned to death the author of defamatory 
verses. Fortunately for the poet, the tribunes interfered. But 
he nevertheless underwent the disgrace of a sort of public ex- 
posure, and was exiled to Africa. A poet of the following oeiu 
tury, who prudently contented himself with satirizing vices in 
general, the comic dramatist, Plautus, has painted the melan- 
choly figure of the poor Campanian, nailed to a column, with 
two guards who never quit him day or night.* Naevius, leav- 
ing Italy forever, made her his adieu in an epitaph worthy of 
Catulus, which he composed himself, and in which he deplores 
his own ruin with that of Italian originality. For immortals te 
v^ep for mortals were unworthy of them. Otherwise, the god- 
desses of song wovM weep Navius the poet. Navius ones added 
to the treasures of PhUo, they no longer knew at Rome what it 
was to speak the Latin language. The people, however, retained 
a favorable recollection of the courageous enemy of the nobles. 
They gave the name of Nsevius to a gate of Rome ,*f and a 
hundred and fifty years after, Horace, with all his contempt for 
the ancient literature of his country, was obliged to say : " As 
for Naevius, we do not read him ; we know him ; he is, as of 
yesterday, in every memory." 

The base victory of the nobles over Naevius did hot preserve 
them from more serious attacks. At this epoch of the glory 
and omnipotence of the Scipios, a patrician, of the still popular 
family of the Valerii, Valerius Flaccus, brought from Tuscu- 
lum, and established in his own house at Rome, a young Italian 
of singularly energetic character, tried courage, and biting elo- 
quence. He was a red-haired man, with blue eyes, a barba. 
nan aspect, and a look which defied friend and foe. His family 
name was Porcius, (the swineherd.) But he was so acute in 
his childhood, that he was called Goto, (Catus, wise.) At 
seventeen, he had served against Hannibal. Since then, he had 
cultivated a farm adjoining that of the old Manius Curius, the 
conqueror of the Samnites. In the morning, he went as an ad- 
vocate to plead in the little towns near Tusculum. Then he 
returned, stripped himself naked, labored with his slaves, ate 
with them, and drank, like them, water, vinegar, or thin wuae. 

dent of the historians of Rome, the famous anecdote of the continence of 
Scipio is fictitious ; he did not return the yirgrin to her relations^ — Gell. vi. 8. 

* In the Miles Glorioaus, v. 211. 

t Varro, de Ling. Lat iv. 45. He died at Utica, towards the dose of tha 
Funic wan. Yet see Cicero, Brut, c 15. As to the lives of Ennms and 
NvyhiB, see Blum, Einleitung, &«. 

17* 
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Yet he was not a gentle master. " The Ather of a family,*' 
says he, in his book on agriculture, " ought J:a flell his old carts^ 
old iron, and old slaves.'* 

Established at Rome by Valerius, supported by Fabius, he 
became successively tribune of a legion, quaestor, prsetor, and 
finally consul and censor with his old patron. 

Deputed into Spain as a praetor, he began by sending back 
the commissaries, declaring that war should support war. In 
three hundred days he took four hundred towns or villages, 
which he immediately caused to be dismantled. He brought an 
immense sum to the public treasury, and, at the moment of re- 
embarking, sold his war-horse to spare the republic the expense 
of its freight. Throughout the expedition, he had always 
marched on foot, with a slave who carried his provisions, and 
whom he assisted at times to prepare them. After having ob- 
tained the triumph, he went as a simple tribune to combat An- 

* Cato de re Rust. '* Let the father of a family sell oil, if it fetch a good 
priee, and what he does not require of wine and com.' Let him sell his ox- 
en, ca]?e8, lambs, wool, hides, old carts, old iron, the old slave, the sick 
riave, and all that he can sell : the father of a family should be a seUer, not 
a buyer." 

** Nothing could be better than to enrich one's self by commerce, if that 
means were less dangerous ; or to lend out money at usury, if that meaniB were 
less dishonorable ; but the feeling of our ancestors on these points was such, 
that by their laws they condemned the robber to restore twice the amount 
he had stolen, and the usurer to restore quadruple the amount he had lent. 
Whence we may }udge how much more unfavorably they regarded the usur- 
er than the thief. When, on the other hand, they desire to express their 
opinion of a worthy man, they called him a good laborer, a good husband- 
man, which they deemed the highest praise they could confer. The mer- 
chant is a man of activity, and generally skilful in amassing, but I consider 
his calling a perilous one, and very liable to misfortune. Our husbandmen 
are they who give birth to the most courageous men, the most robust sol- 
diers ; from their calling is derived the best ultimate profit, and at the same 
time the most secure, the least assailable ; and those who are engaged in it 
are least subject of all men to ill thoughts." 

(*• As to me," observes Plutarch, " I should never have the heart to sell 
the ox that had grown old in my service, still less my aged slave.'*) 

" As for the Greeks, son Marins, I will tell you what I observed at Athens; 
It may be well to glance at their art, but not to go deeply into it ; 'tis th« 
most wicked and obstinate race in the world ; and, believe it as though the 
words of an oracle, whenever this nation introduces any of its arts amongst 
us, it corrupts us ; and it is even worse when it sends us its physicians. These 
wretches have sworn among themselves to extenninate, by the agency of 
medicine, all the barbarians to the last man among them ; and they only 
seek the wages of their trade in order the more easily to gain our confidence, 
and kill us the more readily. They treat even us as bubariaus, and insult 
tas more contumeliously than the other nations. My son, I prohibit yon from 
having any thing to do with physicians." 
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tioohus in Greece. At Thennopylsd, the Roman general 
embraced Cato before the whole army, declared that tp him 
the victory was owing, and charged Mm to bear the news to 
Rome. 

So much vigor and so much severity towards himself added 
a wonderful authority to the cynic harshness of his attacks upon 
the manners of the nobles. It was especially against the Sci- 
pios that the Fabii and the Valerii seemed to have directed him, 
on his arrival at Rome. In his quaestorship in Sicily, he blamed 
the expenditure of Africanus, and his facility in imitating the 
Greeks. Scipio sent him back, saying, *< I do not like so exact 
a qufiBstor." 

The entire energy of Cato was needed to suppress the inso- 
lence and tyranny of the great families who were closely uni- 
ted to oppress the people. Quintius Flaminius had named Sci- 
pio ^ prince of the senate. Two sons of Paulus iEmilius had 
entered by adoption the families of the Scipios and the Fabii. 
Of the two daughters of the great Scipio, one marned Sempro- 
nius Gracchus, the other Scipio Nascica. Thus, despite family 
hatreds, all the aristocracy were linked together by marriages ; 
this is what rendered the nobles so strong against justice, and 
placed them above the law. A son-in-law of Fabius having 
been accused of treason, his father-in-law, to absolve him, had 
only to say that he was innocent, since he still remained the son- 
in-law of Fabius. Scaurus being accused, justified himself in 
the following manner ; " Varius of Lucron accuses .£milius 
Scaurus of having received presents to betray the republic ; 
iEmilius Scaurus declares that he is innocent : which of the 
two will you believe ?" The accuser of a Metellus having 
placed before the eyes of the judges the documents which were 
to convict him of extortion, the whole tribunal turned away 
their eyes I"" Thus, nothing could check the audacity of these 
kings, as the people styled them. Africanus especially, whoto 
statue had been placed in the sanctuary of Jupiter,f and who 
had disdained a consulate for life, exercised a regular dictator- 
ship. One day, when the quaestors hesitated to violate the law 
by opening the public treasury, Scipio, then a private individu- 
al, took, the keys and opened it himself.f 

There was no longer a republic, if no one had the courage 
to oppose the Scipios, and to insist upon their rendering an ac* 
count, as citizens ; Cato found an opportunity for doing this, 
after the war of Antiochus, (187.) Their conduct in this war 

* See VttL Max. il 10 ; ui. 8 ; iv. 1,3; viU. 1. t Id. ih. t Id. iil X 
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had been more than suspicious. The two brothers had teg 
ulated the conditions of peace of their f>riyate authority. 
What sums, it was asked, did they bring from that rich Asia, 
what spoils from the successor of Alexander, the master of An- 
tioch and Babylon ? 

At the day of trial, Scipio did not deign to reply to the accu- 
sers, but he mounted the tribune, and said : " Komans, cm this 
very day I conquered, in Africa, Hannibal and the Carthagin- 
ians. Follow me to the Capitol, to render thanks to the gods, 
and ask them eter to give you chiefs who resemble me." All 
followed him to the Capitol — ^people, judges, tribunes, accusers, 
and even the secretaries. He triumphed that day, not over 
Hannibal and Syphax, but over the majesty of the republic and 
the sanctity of the laws. 

Others state, that the lictors of the tribunes of the pe(^)le, 
having laid their hands on the brother of Africanus, he took 
him from them, destroyed the order for his arrest, and said: 
'' I shall not give an account of four millions of sesterces, when 
I put two hundred millions into the treasury. For myself, I 
have only brought back the surname of Africanus." He then 
retired to a property he had at Liternum in Campania. His 
enemy, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, then a tribune of the 
people, himself prevented his being disturbed in his voluntary 
exile. He died there, and had this inscription placed on hia 
tomb: "Ungrateful country; you do not even possess my 
bones!"* 

His enemies still pursued him in the person of his brother. 
The Petilii, tribunes of the people, others say M. or Q. Naevius, 
(a relation of the poet ?) again proposed an inquiry into the 
money received or extorted from Antiochus. Cato supported 
the proposition, and it was converted into a law by the unani- 
mous suffrage of the thirty-five tribunes ! The accused were 
c6ndemned. The judgment set forth that^* L. Scipio, for grant- 
ing an advantageous peace to king Antiochus, had received 
from him six thousand pounds of gold, and four hundred and 
eighty pounds of silver more than he had paid into the treasury; 
A. Hostilius, his lieutenant, eighty pounds of gold and fi>ut 
hundred and three of silver ; C. Furius, his quaestor, one hun- 
dred and thirty of gold, and two hundred of silver." Lucius 
Scipio seemed absolved by his poverty. In his house they did 
not find the sum of money which he was condemned to pay. 
But the aristocracy nevertheless received a terrible blow* 

* Livy, zjExviil 51, 87. 
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(ktdy de8|»te the effi>rt8 of the nobles, was sood raised to the 
censorship, and charged to carry out these strict inrestigationsy 
which no one could elude after the humiliation of the Scipios. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



Reduction of Spain and the Greek rtatet — P er B ef M ' D eatniction of Corinth, 
of Carthage, and of Nomantia, 189-134. 

At the moment when the old Italian genius struck in the 
Scipios the representatives of the manners and ideas of Greece,* 
those of the east, dangerous in another way, had introduced 
themselves silently into Rome, and there commenced that grad- 
ual but invincible conquest which was in the end to place them 
on the imperiai throne. 

A Titus Sempronius Rutilius had proposed to his son-in-law, 
of whom he was guardian, to initiate him into the mysteries of 
the bacchanolia, which, from Etruria and Campania, had tl^en 
passed to Rome. (166-4.) The young man having mentioned 
it to a courtesan whom he loved, she appeared struck with ter- 
ror, and told him that apparently his father-in-law and his mo- 
ther feared to render an account to him, and wished to make 
away with him. He took refuge with one of his aunts, who in- 
formed the consul of the whole affair. The courtesan, on being 
interrogated, denied all at first, fearing the vengeance of the in- 
itiated. She then confessed. These bacchanalia were a fran- 
tic worship of life and death, among the rites of which prostitu- 
tion and murder held a place. Those who refused to partici- 
pate in infamy, were seized by a machine and thrown into deep 
caves. Men and women mingled promiscuously together in the 
darkness, then rushed furiously to the Tiber, and plunged into 
it burning torches, which blazed on leaving the water, symbol 
of the impotence of death against the inextinguishable light of 
universal life. 

A close inquiry soon discovered that, in the single city of 
Rome, seven thousand persons had shared in these horrors. 
Guards were stationed everywhere at night, and an investiga- 
tion made. A crowd of women, who were found among the 

« VaL Max. iil 6: « We aee in the Capitol a atatue of Lucius Scipio with 
Ibe Greek mantle and sandal." 
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culprits, were delivered to their parents to be executed in theif . 
own houses. From Rome the terror spread over Italy. The 
consuls pursued their inquiries from town to town.* 

This was not the first appearance of the oriental worships in 
Rome. In the year 534 of Rome, the senate decreed the de- 
molition of the temples of Isis and Serapis, and no One daring 
to lay hands upon them, the consul, L. Paulus ^milius, first 
struck the doors of the temple with an axe. In 614, the praestor 
C. Cornelius Hispallus had driven from Rome and Italy the 
Chaldaean astrologers and the worshippers of Jupiter Sabazius ; 
but in the extreme dangers of the second Punic war, the senate 
itself had set the example of calling in strange gods. It had 
the black stone, under the form of which Cebele was adored, 
brought from Phrygia to Rome. 

The Roman people were not of a character that their man- 
ners could be corrupted with impunity. The foreign religions 
led to debauchery ; debauchery loved the seasoning of blood 
and murder. The Roman race has ever been sensual and 
sanguinary. Debauchery against nature cuid gladiiatorial com- 
bats found favor in Rome at the same time. A single fact will 
sufiice. The brother of T. Quintius Flaminius had brought 
from Rome a boy whom he loved ; the latter had reproached 
him that he had sacrificed, to follow him, a fine combat of gladi- 
ators ; he regretted, he said, that he had not yet seen a man 
die. During the request, they announced to Flaminius that a ' 
Gaulish chief had just delivered himself and family into his 
hands. " Shall I recompense thee for the loss of the gladia- 
tors V said Flaminius to the young boy : he struck the Gaul 
on the head with his sword, and stretched him dead at his feet.f 

The people, corrupted as they already were, grew horrified 
at such atrocities. They resolved to give the disease the most 
severe physician, and, despite the opposition of the nobles, raised 
Cato to the censorship. He expelled Lucius Flaminius from 

» Val. Max. ii. 3 ; Livy, xxv. i. : " In proportion as th« war was protracted, 
and the sentiments, no less than the curcumstances of men fluctuated ac- 
cordingly, events flowed prosperously or otherwise, the citizens were seized 
with such a passion for superstitious observances, and those for the most part 
introduced from foreign countries, that either the people or the gods appeared^ 
to have undergone a sudden change. And now the Roman rites were grow- 
ing into disuse, not only in private, and within-doors, but in public aim ; in 
the Forum and Capitol there were crowds of women sacrificing, and ofieriuff 
up prayers to the gods, in modes unusual in that country/' Tacit. AnnaZ 
XV. 44 : " Rome, a city w^iither all things terrible and disgraceful flow from 
all quarters, as to a common receptacle, and are welcomed." 

t Pint Life of Cato 
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ike senate, completed the downfall of the Scipioe by depriring 
Asiaticus of his house, laid taxes upon all articles of luxury, 
and carried his severity so far as to degrade a senator for hav. 
ing kissed his wife in the presence of Ms daughter. Alas! of 
what use this exaggerated respect to modesty, and these sump- 
tuary laws, in a city full of the accomplices of the bacchanals. 
In one single year it was found that two hundred women had 
poisoned their husbands to make way for other spouses.* Cato 
himself, now an aged man, maintained an intercoorse with a 
female slave, under the eyes of his son and daughter-in-law, 
and ended by marrying at eighty the daughter of one of his 
clients. He had quitt^ agriculture for usury, and enjoined 
the latter profession to his son. 

What must have been the policy of such a people ? What 
their relations with foreign nations ? Perfidious, unjust, atro- 
cious ; we should be sure of this, even had not the destruction 
of Macedonia and Greece, of Carthage and Numantia, expressly 
proved it. So long as Philip and Hannibal lived, the senate 
always dreaded a universal confederation, and conciliated An- 
tiochus, Eumenes, Rhodes, and Achaia. But the successes 
which Prusias owed to his guest Hannibal in his wars against 
Eumenes, at length decided the Romans to rid themselves of 
their uneasiness. Flaminius demanded of the king of Blthynia 
that Hannibal should be delivered up to him, and the old enemy 
of Rome only escaped by poisoning himself. The reassured 
senate then favored Lycia against Rhodes, Sparta against the 
Achseans, and received against Philip the accusations of the 
Thessalonians, the Athamanians, the Perrhoebeans, of Eumenes, 
of the Thracians, the Illyrians, and the Athenians. The senate 
justly thought him guilty of having slain the inhabitants of 
Maronea, out of hatred to the Romans, their protectors ; they 
passed upon him the insult of confronting him with his accusers, 
and ended by declaring to him that he owed the preservation of 
his crown solely to his young son Demetrius, the friend of the 
Romans, among whom he had long resided as a hostage. Per- 
seus, the eldest son of Philip, to whom the Romans desired to 
oppose their creature, accused Demetrius,f not without proba- 
bility, of having sought to assassinate him, and had him con- 



♦ The exact number was 170. Livy, vi. or vii, 

t Livy, xlv. 16. — He expelled the inhabitants of the great towns, moire 
eqieoially of the niaritime towns, in order to people them with Thracians 
and other barbarians. He massacred the children of those whom he ha4 
alain.*-PolyK Extr, Contt, Porph, 53. 
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demned to death by a father who detested ia him the friend aod 
favorite of Rome. 

The unfortunate Philip, until his death, had his treaty with 
the Romans read to*him twice a day. He could only prepare 
war, and leave it to his successor ; his numerous injuries to- 
wards the neighboring nations prevented their relying on him.* 
Perseus found the treasury full, the population augmented, and 
Thrace, that nursery of soldiers, partly conquered by his &- 
ther. The Celts of the Danube, call^ in by Philip, were on 
their way towards Macedonia, and could thence pass into Italy. 
But Perseus very speedily found, from the exactions of the bar- 
barians,f that they would be scarcely less formidable to his 
states than the Romans themselves. He found himself in the 
position of the emperor Valens, when he imprudently threw 
open the empire to the tribes of the Groths. Perseus saw the 
danger, and preferred dispensing with these dangerous auxili- 
aries. His preparations, besides, were not yet completed. To 
take the barbarians into his pay, was to commence War. 

First, in order to gain time, he laid his crown at the feet of 
the senate, and declared that he would receive it from them 
alone. (178.) He regained Greece by his gentleness, clemen- 
cy, and moderation. He gave his sister to Prusias, and himself 
married the daughter of the king of Syria, Seleucus. The sen- 
ate of Carthage received his ambassadors in a temple at night. 
He tried, but in vain, to get assassinated at Delphi the cowardly 
£umenes4 who had betrayed him at Rome ; when, instead, he 
ought to have joined him. 

But such was the universal terror, that the infinite nations 
hostile to Rome only assisted Perseus with^ their good wishes. 
Thrace and Illyria alone united their arms to those of Macedo- 
nia. There is no doubt that, had Perseus endeavored to trans- 
fer the scene of war to Greece, the Greeks, terrified by Rome, 
would have declared against him. He obtained their neutral- 
ity, and that was much. The tyranny of Rome, besides, in- 
spired him with the hope of seeing them throw themselves into 
his arms, as the Epirotes did. The Romans amused him with 
negotiations, and for him, who knew the enormous disproportion 
of forces, who saw himself alone, vindicating the liberty of the 

* Polyb. Extr. CotiH, Porph. 53. 

t Each chief already demanded 1000 pieces of gold^ — Vlai, L. of Paul 
JEmil 

X Livy, xlii. 2. — Eumenes admits the courage and ability of Penens. The 
•tory of the man of Brindes bribed by Pemus to poison all the Roman gen- 
f fab who might pass through that place, is a puerile absurdity. 
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world-^who, in truth, felt himself so near perishingy it was m 
great point to obtain delay. Thus, when in nis first encounter 
with the Romans, Perseus had killed two thousand two hundred 
men, he waited for the news of this victory to decide in his feu 
Yor Carthage, Prusias, Antiochus, the iBtolians, or the Achcs- 
ans ; but all remained motionless. (171.) 

The Romans, having attacked him at once from Thessaly, 
Thrace, and Illyria, were everywhere driven back, and in one 
single engagement lost six thousand men. It was the most san- 
guinary de&at they had suffered for forty years. And yet Per- 
sens was obliged to divide his forces. In this same campaign, 
he gained a signal victory over the Dardanians, the eternal ene- 
mies of Macedonia. 

Perseus has been accused, doubtless with reason, of avarice 
in not paying the Illyrians the money he had promised them. 
Yet it was not a few additional talents that would have inter- 
ested the king of these barbarians in a war in which his throne 
and his life were at stake ; nor would money have sufficed to 
overcome the terror with which the Roman arms then inspired 
Greece. 

In the following campaigns, the consul Marcius, shut up in 
the defile of Terap^, Only escaped by a miracle the shame of 
the Caudine Porks ; he entered Macedonia only to leave it again 
very speedily. Perseus thought himself on the point of reaping 
the fruit of his skilful tactics. Prusias, Eumenes, and the Rho- 
dians inclined towards him; but, instead of aiding him, they 
contented themselves with interfering by embassies, which were 
received at Rome with the most magnificent contempt.* As to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, he hoped to profit by the time, the Ro- 
mans were thus occupied, to take possession of Egypt. Perseus 
thus remained alone. 

Rome then thought it better to hasten the termination of a 
war, the prolongation of which might inspire the petty kings of 
Asia Minor with the idea that they held the balance between 
her and Macedonia. They sent against Perseus one hundred 
thousand men, and old Paulus iEmilius, who had so gloriously 
carried on the difficult wars of Spain and Liguria. The people, 
to whom he had made himself odious by his haughtiness, had 
refused him the consulate, and did not employ him for some 
time. Paulus iEmilius declared that, chosen from necessity, he 
was under obligation to no one, and demanded that the people 
•bould not interfere in the war. He forced the passage of Olytn. 

• livy* xliv. xlv. 
18 
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pusy by occupying the heights above those which the troops oi 
rerseus held, and found the latter encamped in the plains be^ 
yond. (168.) Although warned of the attack of the Romans, 
the king of Macedonia contented himself with sending troops to 
the defiles, and would not quit a spot adapted for his phalanx. 
Paulus iEmilius was seized with admiration on beholding the 
camp of Perseus ) he would not, as his officers entreated, com- 
mence the combat at once ; an eclipse terrified the army, and 
the gods long refused the presages favorable to the attack. At 
first, nothing arrested the impetuosity of the phalanx : '' that 
monstrous beast," as Plutarch calls it, " bristling at all points," 
Paulus iEmilius for an instant thought himself conquered, and 
tore off* his coat of mail. But the idea suddenly occurred to him 
to charge in peloton. The pressure thus becoming unequal, the 
phalanx could no longer retain its lines ; it presented spaces, 
apertures, by which the Romans entered, and proceeded to the 
demolition ot that mass which had lost its unity.* Yet Mace- 
donia was not unworthy of herself in her last day ; of forty-four 
thousand men, eleven thousand were surrounded and taken, and 
twenty thousand fought to the death. Perseus, whom the Ro- 
mans sought to dishonor, after having destroyed him, had been 
wounded the evening before ; he, however, threw himself with- 
out a cuiras into the midst of his phalanx, and there received 
a wound* 

As he re-entered Pydna, two of his treasurers, abusing his 
misfortune, dared to speak reproachfully to their master ; he 
poniarded them. In two days, Macedonia yielded herself up to 
the conqueror, and Perseus found an asylum only in the temple 
of Samothrace. Neither promises nor menaces could draw him 
from it ; but a traitor succeeded in depriving him of his chil- 
dren ; this last blow broke his heart, and he came to yield him- 
self, as the wild beast which has had its little ones taken from it. 
Harshly repulsed by his conqueror, whose knees he embraced, 
he implored him at least to spare him the horror of being drag- 
ged behind his car in the midst of the insults of the Roman 
populace. " That is in thy power," answered the Roman, cold- 
ly. He, howevei", endeavored, by kind treatment, to attach the 
captive to life, and to preserve for his triumph its greatest or- 
nament. 

Macedonia and Illyria, divided into several provinces, among 
tvhich all alliance was forbidden, even by marriage, received a 
mock liberty which suppressed them as nations^ Their mpei 

» Plutarch, Life ofPnul JBm. 
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diminguiriied citizens, all those of the Greek towns which, had 
straggled against the agents of Rome, were sent into Italy, there 
to await a trial, which was never granted them. At the same 
time, Paulus iEmilius celebrated games, at which weeping 
Greece was obliged to appear. Then, by order of the senate, 
.he passed into Epirus, declared to the inhabitants that they 
should enjoy the same liberty as the Macedonians, made them 
bring their gold and silver to the treasury, and then sold them 
as slaves, to the number of a hundred and fifly thousand. Their 
seventy towns were razed to the ground. 

The triumph of Paulus iBmilius, the most splendid which 
had -been seen, lasted three days. On the first, there was a 
procession of pictures and colossal statues, borne upon two hun- 
dred and iifly chariots. On the second, of the trophies of arms 
and three thousand men carrying the coined silver and the' sil- 
ver vases ; on the third, the gold vases, the gold money, and 
four hundred crowns of gold, given by the towns. Then a hun- 
dred and twenty bulls, and the true victim, the unfortunate Per« 
sens, dressed in black, and surrounded by his friends in chains, 
who, says the historian, " wept only for him." But what almost 
broke their hearts, was to see his three children, two sons and a 
daughter. Those who conducted them taught them to extend 
their little hands towards the people, to implore their pity. The 
proud conqueror, who boasted of having, in fifteen days, over- 
thrown the throne of Alexander, was not, however, more happy 
than his captive. He had lost one of his sons five days before 
the triumph ; he lost another three days, afler. His other two 
children had passed by adoption into strange families. 

The kings of Thrace and Illyria adorned the triumph of the 
praetor Anicius. The king of Macedonia languished two years 
in a dungeon, in which his jailers caused him, they say, to die 
of want of sleep. The only son who survived him gained his 
livelihood by following the trade of a turner, and attained the 
rank of scribe to the magistrates in the town of Alba. 

Into what an agony of terror the fall of Perseus threw all the 
kings of the earth, can hardly be imagined. The king of Syria, 
Antiochus the Illustrious, had then nearly conquered Egypt ; 
Popilius Lsenas ordered him, in the name of the senate, to 
absmdon his conquest. Antiochus would have deliberated ; 
then Popilius traced a circle around the king with a rod which 
ht held in his hand. " Before leaving this circle," said he. 
** answer the senate." Antiochus promised to obey, and went out 
of Egypt. Popilius divided between the two brothers, Philometer 
«nd rhyscon, the kingdom which belonged only to tiie eldest* 
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Humble and flattering ambassadors flocked to the senate. 
The son of M assinissa came to speak in iiis father's name ♦ 
" Two things have afilicted the king of Numidia ; the senate 
sent ambassadors to demand from him aid, which they had a 
right to demand, and reimbursed him the price of the wheat 
furnished. He has not forgotten that he owes his crown to the 
Roman people ; content with the simple interest, he knows that 
theproperty remains to tKp giver." 

Then Prusias arrived, his head shaved, and wearmg the dress 
and rags of a freed slave. He prostrated himself upon the 
threshold, saying, "I salute you, saviors, gods;" and again: 
" You behold one of your freedmen, ready to execute your or* 
ders." Eumenes and the Rhodians were still more qomprcHnis- 
ed. The senate oflered the crown to the brother of Eumenes, 
and' left him his kingdom only to give him time to weaken him* 
self by the incursions of the Gralates. The Rhodians were only 
preserved from the treatment of Epirus by the interference of 
Cato. This strong-minded man took an interest in a free people 
who, after all, had only wished to preserve their liberty ; he 
harshly reprimanded the tyrannical pride of the senate, ai»l 
restored them to moderation by goading the uneasy conscience 
of those whom he had made to tremble under his censorship. 
^' I can plainly see," said he, " the Rhodians did not wish us to 
conquer Perseus. Many other nations did not wish it; they 
think that if we have no longer any one to fear, they will be re» 
duced to servitude ; and yet they have not seconded the king 
of Macedonia. See how much more wary we are in the man* 
agement of our private affairs. If we saw one of our interests 
in the slightest danger, we should shrink from no means of pre- 
venting the evil. .... The Rhodians, they say, have desired 
to become our enemies ; but is it just to punish a simple wish ? 
Would it not be an unjust law which should say : If any one 
wishes to have more than five hundred acres of land, let him 
pay a fine ; and let him also be fined who wishes to have so 
many heads of cattle. Well, we wish to violate the law in that, 
and we do it with impunity. .... But, they say again, Ihs 
Rhodians are proud, haughty. It is a serious reproach ; I should 
not like my children to address such to me. However, even if 
the Rhodians are proud, what matters it to us ? Should we be 
angry that any are more proud than ourselves ?" It was also 
by assuming this bitter language, that, at the end of seventeen 
years, he obtained the liberty of the Achseans, who were detained 
in Italy under a pretext of awaiting their trial. The senate 
long deliberated whether they should at length j>ennit them to 
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return to their country. " One would say,,*' said Cato, " thai 
we have nothing else to do hut to deliberate as to whether two 
or three decrepit Greeks shall be buried by our grave-diggers 
or by those of their own country." This barbarous pleasantry 
gained the cause of humanity. 

A Greek, a friend of the Romans, has coldly recounted 
through what persecuticms, humiliations, and outrages unfortu- 
Date Greece pcussed to arrive at her ruin ; for my part, I have 
not the courage to do so. It is, perhaps, a curious spectacle to 
see how the most ingenious of nations disputed, inch by inch, 
their liberty and existence against the formidable power which 
could have destroyed her by a single breath ; but it is, also, too 
painful to see the weak struggle so long beneath the powerful, 
who crush them, and who are amused by their agony. What 
could the tactics and courage of Phflopoemen effect against the 
conquerors of Carthage ? A pleasantry of Flaminius upon the 
figure of the Achsean hero characterizes the Achsean league 
itself — " Beautiful legs, heattiifttl head, but no body f"* 

Philopoemen did not dissimulate to himself the weakness of 
his country, and the fate which threatened her. ^^Ahf my 
friend," he said sadly to an orator, who had sold himself to the 
Romans, " art thou so desirous to see the last days of Greece ?" 
Sparta was taken from the Achsecms, and they were also deprived 
of Messene. After the ruin of Perseus, a thousand of them 
were transported to Rome ; but when, at the end of seventeen 
years, those who still lived returned to their country, they could 
not calmly witness her degradation. It was the time in which 
a true or false son of Perseus raised Macedonia, defeated the 
Roman generals, and advanced as far as Thessaly. The 
Achseans wished to profit by this movement to destroy Sparta, 
which had been raised against them by the intrigues of Rome. 
Metellus, the conqueror of Macedonia, sent to them at Corinth 
to say, that from that moment Corinth, Sparta, Argos, Heraclea, 
and Orchbmene, ceased to form part of the Achsean league. 
The indignation of the people was so great, that they massacred 
all the LacedsBmcmians who were then in Corinth ; the Roman 
commissioners had only just time to fly. The deputies who 
were sent by Metellus to amuse them again, were sent back 

* Plut L. of Philop, The life of this general was not altogether without 
reproaeh. He put a great many people to death at Sparta. PhilopcBmen 
^ not inaiantly obey the Romans, as Aristenes did. If the thing were con- 
trary to treaty, he said, he would have them make recoui«e to remonstrancei^ 
then to prayers, and, if all failed, even in obeying, to call the gods to witness 
that they obeyed unwillingly. 

18* 
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with ignominy ; and the Achaean league, detennined to perish 
gloriously, dared to declare war against Rome. The Bceotians^ 
and the people of Chalcis were the only states who would share 
the ruin of the Achaeans. Defeated in Locris, the confederates 
continued firm at the Isthmus, at Leucopetra. In this last and 
solemn battle of liberty, the Greeks placed their women and 
children on the heights, to see them die ; it is not necessary to 
add that Roman tactics were triumphant. Greece was van- 
quished ; who will dare to say that she was destined to fall 
without combating? 

The barbarian M ummius took the beautiful city of Corinth, 
(146,) sold the inhabitants, burnt the town, and laid his ignoble 
hand upon the pictures of Apelles and the statues of Phidias* 
The stupid conqueror, seeing the king of Pex^amus ofier a hun- 
dred talents for a picture ; " There mu^ be some magic virtue 
in this canvass," said he, and he sent it to Rome. ** Take 
care,'' he said to the men who undertook to transport this chef- 
d'ojuvre into Italy : " take care not to spoil them ; if you do, 
you shall be condemned to repaint them." 

It was before such a man that the traitors who had sold 
Greece solemnly denounced the statues of the heroes of liberty, 
of Aratus and Philopoemen. I am grieved that there was one 
Greek found to defend them, and that the conqueror was spared 
this shame. The cold and cautious Polybius, the client of the 
Scipios,* gained honor at little cost, by speaking for these illus- 
trious deceased, who probably would not have desired to justify 
their opposition to the interests of Rome. 

The same year in which Greece and Macedonia became Ro- 
man provinces, the ancient rival of Rome also fell : 146 years 
before our era, Carthage and Corinth were ruined. Numantia 
followed them closely. The Romans, finding the enemies 
whom they had until then treated with caution, sufficiently' 
weakened, no longer contented themselves with being the ar- 
biters of nations ;. they wished to become. their absolute masters. 

By th^ treaty which terminated the second Punic war, Ronie 
had bound Carthage, had attached to her a vampire to suck her 
blood until she sank exhausted; I speak of the restless and 
ferocious Massinissa, who lived a century, to the utter despair 
of the Carthaginians. This barbarian, at the age of eighty and 



* He is quite the Comines of antiquity. Certainly an historian of great 
power, <and, for the most part, of much judgment, but not to be depended 
upon in his views of the internal history of Rome. Therein he has materially 
misled both Machiavelli and Montesquieu. 
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ninety years, remained night and day on horseback,* eag^ fi>r 
the ruin of his disarmed neighbors. He deprived them of a 
province in 199, of another in i93, and a third in 182. The 
Carthaginians extended their supplicating hands towards the 
Romans. Rome sent them, at the first supplication, Scipio 
Africanus, who witnessed the injustice, and would not stop it. 
In 181, Rome guarantied the Carthaginian territory ; and some 
years after, she allowed Numidia to seize a province and sev- 
enty towns and villages. Carthage then implored the senate to 
decide at once what she was to lose, or, if it would not protect 
her as an ally, to defend her as a subject. The Romans, who 
then feared that she might unite herself to Perseus, (172,) af- 
fected a generous indignation against Massinissa. Cato was 
sent to Africa, but he proved himself so partial that the Cartha- 
ginians refused to accept his arbitration. This harsh and vin- 
dictive man never forgave them. In traversing their country, 
he had remarked the extraordinary augmentation of the riches 
and population. He feared, or appeared to fear, that Carthage 
would become terrible to the Romans. On his return, he let 
fall from his robe some Lybian figs ; and as their beauty was 
admired, "The earth which produces them," said he, " is but 
three days' journey from Rome." From that time he pro- 
nounced no speech which did not end with these words : "And 
moreover, I think it is necessary to destroy Carthage." 

The occasion soon arrived. Three factions tore this unhappy 
city : the Roman — the Numidian, of which the chief was Han- 
nibal the Sparrow, (the coward ?) — and the party of the patri- 
ots, at the head of which was Hamilcar, the Samnite, (the ene- 
my of Rome ?) The latter having succeeded in driving out the 
Massissinites, the Numidian attacked the Carthaginians, who 
at length lost all patience, and took up arms. But he .sur- 
rounded them, fought them, and destroyed fifty^eight thousand 
of theiv men. Rome had sent deputies to Massissina to buy 
elephants. Their secret orders were, to impose peace if Mas- 
sissina was conquered, and to allow the war to continue if he 
was the conqueror. One of these Romans, the young Scipio, 
who was one day to destroy Carthage, witnessed all from an 
adjoining hill, and enjoyed the battle, as he said to himself, 
" like Jupiter from Mount Ida." 

The defeated patriots were in their tlirn driven from Car- 
thage, and Rome declared that she would punish this city for 
having violated the treaty. Vainly the Carthaginians demand- 

* Appian ; Wtsrs of Africa and Spain, 
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ed what satisfaction was demanded of them : ^' You ought to 
know," answered the senate, without further explanation. As 
soon as treason had placed Utica in the hands of the Romansy 
they began. 

The announcement of war went with the fleet and eighty-four 
thousand men : no peace if they did not send three hundred 
hostages ; at this price, they might preserve their laws and their 
city. The hostages delivered, they demanded their arms ; they 
brought two thousand machines, and two hundred thousand 
complete sets of armor. Then the consul, announced to them 
the decree of the senate : " They shall reside more than three 
leagues from the sea, and their town shall be entirely destroyed." 
Thi senate had promised to respect the city, that is to say, the 
citizens, but not the toum. 

This unworthy equivocation restored to the Carthaginians 
rage and strength. To banish them froih the sea, was to de- 
prive them of commerce and even of life. They called their 
slaves to liberty. They fabricated arms with all the metal they 
had left : a hundred bucklers a day, three hundred swords, five 
hundred lances, and a thousand darts. The women cut off 
their long hair to make cords for the machines of war. 

The consuls were repulsed in two assaults, the army deso- 
lated by the plague, and their fleet burned. The Carthaginians, 
like the dev<^d in the modem Mussulman armies, swam naked 
to the vessels and machines to burn them. Near the town, a 
new Carthage was formed, to which the Africans flocked daily. 
The Roman army thrice ran the risk of being exterminated. 

The young Scipio iEmilianus, the son of Paulus iEmilius, 
adopted by the son of the great Scipio, who, -a simple tribune^ 
had saved the army in one of these encounters, demanded the 
edil^hip ; the people raised him to the consulate. He returned 
in time to save the perishing consul, isolated Carthage from the 
continent by a wall, and from the sea by a prodigious dike. 
But the Carthaginians executed a still more wonderful work : 
men, women, and children, all of them, (they then amounted tor 
seven hundred thousand,) silently pierced through the rock an- 
other entrance to their port, and brought against the ai^nishedl 
Romans a fleet constructed with the wood of their demolished 
houses. Scipio defeated this fleet, and surrounded it, by es&b« 
lishing upon the sea-shore machines which swept the passage. 
He took the new town which was raised in the defence of the 
old one. The latter was dying with hunger, but did nc^ yet 
tliink of surrendering. Scipio at length forced the entrance of 
Carthage ; biit the Carthaginians defended the three passages 
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wiiicb led to it — they threw bridges from roof to roof. The 
Barrow streets were soon choked up with bodies ; the soldiers 
ooald only advance by clearing the passage with forks, and 
casting the dying and deed intolbe ditches. This combat lasted 
firom house to house for six days and six nights. Fifty thousand 
men who occupied the citadel demanded and obtained their lives. 
The deserters still occupied the temple of iEsculapius, knowins 
well that there was no pardon for them. In vain Scipio showed 
th«n, prostrate at his feet, the cowardly Asdrubal, the general 
of the Carthaginians. His wife, who remained with Uie last 
defenders of Carthage, mounted to the summit of the temple, 
dressed in her most magnificent robes, pronounced an impreca- 
tion on her unworthy husband, stabbed her children, and threw 
herself with them into the flames. 

It is said that, at the sight of this dreadful ruin, Scipio could 
not refrain from sheflding a tear — ^not over Carthage, but for 
Rome — and repeated this verse of Homer : 

" And Troy shall also behold her fatal day." 

In spite of the imprecations of the Romans against those who 
should inhabit the place which Carthage had occupied, she rose 
again under Augustus. Caius Gracchus had there marked out 
the ibundation of a colony. But the wolves during the night 
removed the posts which marked the limits; and the senate 
would not allow the project to be executed. 

It was again the friend of Polybius, Scipio iEmilionus, whom 
the senate charged to ruin Numantia after Carthage. This ele- 
gant and polished man, clever tactician, and unmerciful general, 
was then the executioner of the vengeance of Rome throughout 
the world. He reduced Carthage to a heap of ashes, condemned 
all the Italians taken there to t^ thrown to t^e lions, as he a^er- 
wards cut off the hands of the Spaniards. 

Let us return to the. wars of Spedn. 

The brilliant successes of Cato, who boasted of having taken 
four hundred towns, (195,) and of Tiberius Sempronius Grac- 
chus, (179,) who had taken three hundred, had assured to the 
Romans, Spain, between the Ebro and the Pyrenees, old Cas- 
tillo with part of the new, and Aragon, (Carpetans, Celtiberi- 
ans) &c.) In ulterior Spain, they had subjected, by the arms 
of Scipio, Posthumus, and several others, (195-178,) Portugal, 
Leon, and Andalusia, (Turdetans, Lusitanians, and Vacceans.) 
But the war was interminable. The Romans treated Spain as 
the Spaniards treated newly-discovered America. It seems as 
U in this beautiful country they beheld only its rich silver 
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mines. The triumph was adjudged to him who should oon- 
tributethe most ingots of silver to the public treasury. The 
senate lefl the proconsuls other means of enriching themselyes. 
They seized the wheat of the lihabitants, taxed it at an enor- 
mous price, and starved the country. Such vexations would 
have irritated the most pacific men. Judge whether the Span- 
iards were people to bear them. 

This intrepid nation, in which the women fought, like men — 
in which a dying man was never heard to sigh----might be beat- 
en a hundred times, but ]\ever reduced to subjection. After a 
battle, they sent to say to the conquering Romans : " We will 
allow you to leave Spain on condition that you give to each of 
us a habit, a horse, and a sword." Prisoners it was impossible 
to make them. The Spaniards were the worst possible slaves. 
They murdered their masters, or, if they embarked them, they 
pierced the vessel, and sunk it. They constantly carried poison 
with them, that they might not survive a defeat. 

This interminable war, the prolongation of which dishonored 
all those whp thought to have ended it, caused the Roman 
generals to adopt resolutions of the most atrocious perfidy ; a 
LucuUus in Celtiberia, a Galba in Lusitania, ofiered fertile lands 
to the Spanish tribes whom they could not conquer, established 
them there, and thus dispersing them, were enabled to massacre 
them. Galba alone destroyed thirty thousand. (151.) 

He could not kill all. One man had escaped, who revenged 
all the others. Viriathes was, like all the Lusitanians, a shep- 
herd, a hunter, a brigand, one of those swift-footed men who 
make war their whole life, who alone knew their dark mountains, 
{sierra morenay) their thickets, their narrow defiles, who knew 
how to keep always firm, sometimes dispersing in the day to re- 
appi^r in the evening, and again vanishing, leaving mortal 
blows behind them, and bounding over the peaks and &e edges 
of the mountains and precipices, like goats or chamois. 

He successively defeated five prsetors, (14d-145,) enclosed 
the consul Fabius Serviliemus in a defile, and forced him to 
draw up a treaty between the Roman natum and Viriathes. (141.) 
The senate ratified the treaty, and caused Viriathes to be 
assassinated during his sleep. This man was not the chief of 
an ordinary band. He had sought to unite the Lusitanians with 
the Celtiberians, as the only means of giving to Spain what she 
wanted to render her more powerful than ^me — unity. His 
death broke an alliance so dangerous to the Romans ; the whok 
war of Celtiberia was concentrated in Numantia, the capital of 
the Arvaques. There the tribe of Belli had taken refuge, driren 
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from their town of Segega. Numantia refused to deliver them 
up, and during ten years resisted every eflbrt of the Roman 
power. (143-134.) This town, defended by two rivers, dark 
valleys, and deep forests, had, they say, only eight thousand 
warriors. But probably all the brave men of Spain came in 
turn to renew this heroic population. Pompeius was obliged^ to 
treat with them. Marcius only escaped death by delivering up 
himself and his army. Brutus and iEmilius were forced by famine 
to raise the siege. Furis and Calpumius Piso were not more 
fortunate ; not one man at Rome would enlist to fight against 
Spaia. They were obliged to do this little Spanish town the 
honor to send against it the second African us, the destroyer of 
Carthage. Scipio brought into Spain none but volunteers, friends 
or clients, (piXwv iXtiv, as he called them ; in all four thousand 
men. He commenced by a severe reform of discipline ; he re- 
modelled the character of the soldier by demanding immense 
work from him. He encamped and raised the camp, built walls 
to destroy them, and gradually approached Numantia. He 
finished by surrounding it with a circumvallation of a league, 
and a contravallation of two leagues. Not far from these 
he raised a wall of ten feet in height by eight thick, with 
towers, and a ditch bristling with stakes. He closed the Douro, 
which traversed Numantia, with cables and beams armed with 
iron points. It w€is the first time that a town which did not re- 
fuse to fight was thus surrounded with lines. 

The most valiant of the Numantians, Retc^nes Caraunius, 
so Appian calls him, forced a passage with some others, and, an 
olive branch in hand, ran to all the towns of the Arvaques to 
obtain help. But these towns feared Scipio too much to afford 
him any assistance. Lutia alone appeared to interest herself in 
the fate of Numantia. Scipio surprised it, and insisted that ihey 
should deliver four hundred of the inhabitants to him, whose 
hands he cut off. 

The Numantians, now without hope, were reduced to the 
most horrible famine. They were obliged to eat each other. 
The sick went first ; then the strong began to devour the weak. 
But on this horrible diet, heart and strength at length fkiled 
them. Not having been able to perish combating, they deliver- 
ed their arms, and demanded a delay, saying they would de- 
stroy themselves. Scipio reserved fifty of them for his triumph. 

The submission of Macedonia, and the fall of Corinth, Car. 
thage, and Numantia, brought the universe to the feet of Rome 
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Eztinetion of the poor ptebeians, replaced in the tillmge of the {[round by 
slaves ; in the city by freedroen — Struff^le of the rich men and 5ie knights 
against the nobles — Tribunate of the Gracchi, 133-121 — ^The knights de- 
prire the nobles of the judicial power. 

At the time when all the kings of the earth paid homage to 
the Roman people, represented by the senate, this people was 
rapidly becoming extinguished, consumed by the double action 
of eternal war, and of a devouring system of legislation ; it was 
disappearing from Italy. The Roman, passing his life in 
camps, beyond the seas, rarely returned to visit his little field. 
He had, in most cases, indeed, no land or shelter at all, nor any 
other domestic gods than the eagles of the legions. An exchange 
was becoming established between Italy and the provinces. 
Italy sent her children to die in distant lands, and received, in 
compensation, millions of slave s.f 

Of these, some, attached to the soil, cultivated it, and soon en- 
riched it with their ashes.;]: Others, crowded in the city, devoted to 
the vices of a master, were often enfranchised by him, and became 
citizens.§ By degrees, the sons of the freedmen were alone in 

* This third -period is a reproduction of the first The struggle between 
the nobles and the knights corresponds with that between the patricians and 
the plebeians ; the sociafwar with the Samnite war, the war with the Tran^ 
salpine Gauls, with that with the Cisalpine, Sylla is an Appius, CtBsar a 
Scipio, &c 

t See some ingenious ideas on this subject in M. Comte*s TraU6 ie. 
Legislation, iy. 

t We may be the leas surprised at the rapid extinction of the slaves, whea 
we recollect that they were treated not as persons but as things. In their 
definition of the word servi, Aulus Gellius and Cicero comprehemi honea and 
mules. 

§ Even these seldom left a family behind them. Indeed, the ordinal y 
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possession of the city, constituted the Roman people, and, under 
that name, gave laws to the world. In the time of the Gracchi, 
they almoal exclusively filled the Forum. One day, whep, by 
their claraors, they were interrupting Scipio iEmilianus, hm 
could not endure their insolence, and ventured to say to them : 
" Silence, spurious sons of Italy." And again : " Ay, clamor 
as ye will, ye whom I brought bound to Rome, will never make 
me fear, unbound though ye be now."* The silence by which 
this terrible denunciation was followed, clearly proves it was 
merited. The freedmen feared lest, descending from the ros- 
trum, the conqueror of Carthage and Numantia should recog- 
nise his Africai\or Spanish captives, and discover under the toga 
the marks of the whip. 

Thus a new people succeeded to the absent or destroyed Ro- 
man people. Slaves took the place of masters, proudly occupied 
the Forum, and in their fantastic saturnalia governed, by their 
decrees, the Latins and the Italians, who filled the legions. It 
was soon no longer a question where were the plebeians of 
Rome. They had lefl their bones on every shore. Camps, 
urns, and immortal roads — these were all that remained of 
them. 

Would you know in what a state of misery and exhaustion 
were the people, afler the commencement of the war against 
Perseus ?f Read the speech of a centurion, who, like many 
others, had had recourse to the protection of the tribunes, that 
he might not serve beyond the time prescribed.:): At fifty, this 

condition on which a master enfranchised his slave, was that he should never 
marry ; the object being that all tiie property the freedman should acquire 
might fall to his patron in the way of inheritance. Augustus, however, pro- 
hibited the Exaction of this condition. — Dio. xlvii. 14. 

* Val. Max. vi. 2. Veil. Pat. ii. 2. 

+ " In comparison with the fleets of the first Punic war, in which as many 
as seven hundred quinqueremes were en^ged, those of the successors of 
Alexander, of the Median wars, and of the relopounesian war, were insignifi- 
cant In these only triremes were employed. How happened it that the 
Romans, masters of the world, could not equip larger fleets?" — Polyb. i. 

t ** When the consul had said all that he thought proper, Spurius Ligus- 
tmus, one of those who had appealed to the plebeian tribunes, requested per- 
mission from the consul and tribunes to speak a few words to the people ; and 
all having copsented, he spoke, we jge told, to this effect : * Romans, my 
name is Spurius Lignistinus; I am of the Crustuminian tribe, and of a family 
originally Sabine. My father left me one acre of land, and a small cottage, 
hi which I was born and educated, and where I now dwell. As soon as I 
came to man's estate, my father married me to his brother's daughter, who 
brought Dothmg with her but independence and modesty ; except, indeed, a 
degree of fnrilfulness that would have better suited a wealthier iiEunily. We 
have «ix sons and two daughters ; the latter are both married ; of our sons, 

19 
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valiant soldier had but the produce of an acre of ground to sup- 
port his numerous family. It is evident that the multitude of 
the poor legionaries subsisted entirely on the distributions of 
money which were made on the occasion of each triumph. The 
majority had no longer any land; and when they had any, 
being always absent in the iservice of the state, they could not 
cultivate it. The insufficient and precarious resource of the 
distributions rarely allowed them to marry and to bring up chil- 
dren. The centurion whom the senate thus caused to address 
the people, was, doubtless, a rare example presented* 

four are grown up to manhood, the other two are yet boys. I became a 
twldier in the consulate of Publius Sulptcius and Caius Aurelius. In the army 
which was sent over into Macedonia I served as a common soldier against 
Philip, two years ; and in the third year, Titus Quintius Flamiuius, in reward 
of my good conduct, g^ave mo the ccHnmand of the tenth company of spear- 
men. When Philip and the Macedonians were subdued, and we were brought 
back to Italy and discharged, I immediately went a volunteer, with the con- 
sul Marcus Porcius, into Spain. That no one commander living was a more 
accurate observer, and judge of merit, is well known to all who have had ex- 
perience of him, and of other generals, in a long course of service. This 
commander judged me deserving of being set at the head of the first company 
of spearmen. A third time I entered a volunteer in the army which was sent 
against the ^tolians and king Antiochus ; and Manius Acilius gave me the 
command of the first company of first rank men. After Antiochus was 
driven out of the country, and the ^tolians were reduced, we were brought 
home to Italy, where I served the two succeeding years in legions that were 
raised annually. I afterwards made two campaigns in Spain ; one under 
Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, the other under Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
prsetors. Flaccus brought me with him, among others, to attend his triumph, 
out of regard to our g(^ services. It was at the particular request of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus that I went with him to his province. Four times within a 
few years was I first centurion of my corps ; thirty -four tiroes I was honored 
by my commanders with presents for good behavior. I have received six 
civic crowns, I have fulfilled twenty-two years of service in the army, and I 
am upwards of fifty years of age. But, if I had neither served out all my 
campaigns, nor was entitled to exemption on account of my age, yet, Publius 
Licinius, as I can supply you with four soldiers instead of myself, I might 
reasonably expect to be discharged. But what I have said I wish you to 
consider merely as a state of my case ; as to ofiering any thing as an excuse 
firom service, that is what I will never do, so long as any ofiScer enlisting 
troops shall believe me fit for it What rank the military tribunes may think 
I deserve, they themselves can best determine. That no one in the army 
may surpass me in a zealous discharge of duty, I shall use my best endeav- 
ors; and that I have always acted on that principle, my coAimanders and 
my comrades can testify. And now, fellow-soldiers, you who assert your 
privilege of appeal, as you have never, in your youthful days, done any act 
contrary to the directions of the magistrates and the senate, so will it bo 
highly becoming in you to show yourselves obedient to their orders, and to 
thmk every post honorable in which you can act for the defence of the com? 
monwealth.*^— livy, zlil 93. 
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Independently of the rapid consumption of nien by war, the 
constitution of Rome sufficed to occasion, after a while, misery 
and depopulation. This constitution was, as we shall prove, a 
pure moneyed aristocracy. Now, in a moneyed aristocracy, with- 
out commerce or trade, that is, without the means of creating 
jiew riches, each individual seeks wealth by ^ the (»ly means 
which can take the place of production — spoliation, ^he poor 
man becomes still poorer, the rich still richer. The spoliation 
of foreigners may for a time supersede the spoliation of the citi- 
zen ; but, sooner or later, the citizen must be ruined, famished, 
killed by hunger, if he do not perish in battle. 

The old constitution of the patrician curies — where the fathers 
of the gentes, sole landowners, sole judges and pontiffs, assem- 
bled, lance in hand, and alone formed the city — ^this first consti- 
tution had perished. A vain semblance of it was preserved out 
of respect for the augurs. The wills, the laws made by the 
tribes, were confirmed by the curies. But then no one came to 
these assemblies. The thirty curies were represented by thirty 
lictors. The real power was in the hands or the centuries, that 
is to say, the army of landowners. The centuries, composed 
of an unequal number of citizens, participated in the political 
power, in proportion to their wealth, and in inverse proportion 
to the number of their members. Thus, each century equally 
giving a vote, the numerous centuries, which were composed of 
a small number of rich men, had more votes than the last, in 
which the multitude of the poor were crowded together. The 
first eighteen centuries, comprising the rich, senators or others, 
had a right to serve in war on horseback ; and, as in the ancient 
constitution the most noble in the city were designated by the 
weapon hitherto considered the most honorable, the hnce, {quir^ 
lance, whence qvirites,) so, in the military and political organi- 
zation of the centuries, the richest men of the city derived their 
name from their service in the cavalry ; they were called equi- 
tes, horsemen^ knights. Those, however, amongst them, who 
were senators also, disdained this appellation, and left it to the 
other rich men who had no political distinction. 

Below the centuricB," composed of those who both paid and 
served in war, were the (Brarii, who only contributed their money. 
These had no vote. But their political position was scarcely 
worse than that of the citizens placed in the centuries of the 
poor. These, consulted last, and when the votes of the rest had 
decided the majority, were only appealed to as a matter of form, 
and for the most part, indeed, the men in authority did not take 
the trouble to collect their votes at all. 
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The pix>ple had thought to escape this tyranny of wealth, by 
opposing to the comitia by centuries, the comitia by tribes, con- 
voked and presided over by the tribunes. The augurs not being 
consulted in these assemblies, the rich could not dissipate them 
at will, in the name of those ancient superstitions which they 
had inherited from the patricians ; but the rich pursued the poor 
into this ^ylum. Raised by the assemblies of the centuries to 
the functions of censors, they placed, every five years, the poor 
in the city tribes amongst those who voted last. Each tribe 
giving a single vote, without regard to the number of its mem- 
bers, the rich tribes formed, notwithstanding the small number 
of their members, more votes than those where the multitude of 
the poor was assembled. It was the same in the tribes as in the 
centuries. The radicalism of the system of the tribes was ideal. 
It was a consolation for the poor, but in reality, wealth gave 
power in all the assemblies of Rome. The masters of the state 
were the rich. They ruled the comitia, recruited the senate, 
and filled all the offices. They plundered the world in right of 
being consuls and prsetors ; as censors they plundered Italy, in 
adjudging to the rich, to the men of their order, the forming the 
domains of the state, to the prejudice of the poor, who had held 
them at the very low price of the old leases. Little by little 
these lanjds became the property of the rich tenant, and by the 
connivguice of the censors he ceased to pay the rent of it to the 
state. 

" In their successive conquest of the various countries of Italy, 
the Romans were in the habit either of appropriating absolutely 
a portion of the conquered territory, and of building towns upon 
it, or of establishing, in the already existing towns, a colony 
composed entirely of Roman citizens. These colonists served 
as garrisons to secure the conquest. The portion of territory 
of which they became proprietors by the right of war, they 
forthwith distributed, if it was in good condition, among the 
settlers, or sold it, or let it out to farm, according to circum- 
stances : if, on the contrary, it had been devastated in the course 
of the war, which was often the case, they did not wait to por- 
tion it out by lot, but gave it over to any one who chose to un- 
dertake its cultivation on the condition of an animal return in 
kind ; a tithe of th^ produce of arable lands, and a fifth of that 
of lands susceptible only of being planted. For pasture lands, 
they received a certain tribute of great and small cattle. Their 
object in these arrangements was to multiply the Italian race, 
which they regarded as the fittest to carry on laborious industry, 
and at the same tirpe to secure for themselves national fiuxilia-. 
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lies. The contrary result, however, happened. The rich citi- 
zens monopolized the far larger portion of these uncultivated 
lands, and, after a while, regarded them as their uncontrovertible 
property, and afterwards gradually acquired, by fair means or 
ibul, the little holdings of their poor neighbors. The lands, and 
the flocks and herds upon them, were remitted to the care of 
slaves ; the freemen, for the most part, were called away upon 
military service. This-again was very advantageous to the pro- 
prietors, for the slaves, who were not required to bear arms, in* 
creased and multiplied infinitely. The consequence was, that 
the great men became very rich, and that the slave population 
made vast progress in the country parts ; while the free popu- 
lation constantly diminished from physical misery, exactions of 
every kind, and military senrice, with whifch they were over- 
whelmed ; even when {hey enjoyed some relaxatioA from mili- 
tary service, they could do nothing but languish in inaction, for 
all the land was in the hands of the rich, who employed slaves 
in preference to free laborers. 

" This state of things excited the discontent of the Roman 
people, for they saw that they were about to be left wholly with-, 
out Italian auxiliaries, and that their power would be endanger- 
ed amidst so large a multitude of slaves. No remedy was de- 
vised, however, for this evil ; it was felt to be neither easy, nor 
altogether just in itself, arbitrarily to despoil so many citizens of 
possessions which they had enjoyed for so many years, and 
which they had, at great expense, improved, embellished, and 
built upon. In former times, the tribunes of the people had, 
with much difficulty, effected the passing of a law which pro- 
hibited any one person from possessing more than five hun- 
dred acres of land, or more than one hundred, head of large 
and fifty of small cattle. The same law also enjoined the pro- 
prietors of lands to employ each a certain number of freemen, 
as overseers and bailiffs of their estates. This law was conse- 
crated by an oath, and a fine was decreed against all who should 
contravene it. The surplus of the five hundred acres that any 
one might be found to possess, was to be sold at a low price to 
the poorer citizens ; but neither the law nor the oath had been 
respected. Some citizens, to save appearances, made a fraudu- 
lent transfer of their surplus lands to relations of their own, but 
the majority wholly braved the law."* 

The tax affected the small landowner in another manner. He 
acknowledged and submitted to the tax the ftill value of his 

• Appian, il 604. 
19* 
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property, res manapi^ as the Romans called it, by which was 
understood land, house, slaves, beasts, and bronze money. 

This heavy and variable tax, in which the uncertain produce 
of the seasons was not taken into account, changed every five 
years. On the contrary, the rich neither paid for the public 
lands, which they enjoyed without the right of possession, nor for 
the res nee mandpiy which constituted a. great part of their for- 
tune, whilst they formed no portion of the possessions of the 
poor. The chief end of the laws of Cato, concerning articles 
of luxury, was, undoubtedly, to equalize taxation. 

Nevertheless, amongst the rich who composed the eighteen 
equestrian centuries, there was no unity of interest. Those 
amongst them who had entered the senate, and who had filled 
important offices, were dbtinguished by the name of nobles ; 
and they endeavored to exclude from th^senate and from offices, 
the rich citizens or knights. Since the end of the second Punic 
war, government situations had become so lucrative, both in the 
distant missions of the consuls and praetors, and in the senate, 
whither flowed the presents of kings, that the nobles disdained 
the slow profits of usury, and tried in this respect to repress the 
avidity of the knights, (193-2.) In compensation, they allowed 
them to usurp, or adjudged to them by means of the census, all 
the public estates whence they expelled the poor.. As for the 
latter, they gave them,* at first, some food to stifle their cries. 
In 201 and 196, an enormous quantity of wheat was sold to 
them at a low price. After each triumph (in 197, 196, 191, 
189, 187, and 167) bronze money was distributed to the soldiers. 
At the same time, lands were bestowed, colonies founded. The 
Roman soldiers profited by the wealth of which they despoiled 
the Italians who had declared in favor of Hannibal, (201, 199.) 
Five colonies were founded in 197 in Campania and in Apulia; 
six in 194-3 in Lucania and in Brutium. In 192-190, new 
colonies in Italian Gaul ; in 189 took place the foundation of 
that of Bologna ; in 181, of Pisaurum and PoUentia ; in 183, 
of Parma and Modena ; in 181, of Graviscae, of Saturnia, and 
of Aquilea ; Pisa in 180 ; of Lucca in 177. 

Towards the epoch of the war with Perseus, the nobles seeing 
the world at their feet, no longer cared for the people. What 
mattered it to them whether they lived or died ? they would not 
be without slaves to cultivate their land. Besides, had not Cato, 
the great agriculturist, himself acknowledged, at the close' of 
his life, that pastures were the best possessions ? The hand of 
a free man was not necessary to guide the flocks ; a slave would 
suffice. The laborer, expelled n*om his land, could no longer 
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remain there, even as a fanner. He took refuge in the town, 
and had to beg food from those who had expell^ him. There, 
perhaps, he subsisted upon the bounty of the senate, or the gifts 
of the rich. He awaited the chance of a new colony ; but the 
senate no longer granted wheat or lands, nor a single colony 
during a half century. What remained for the poor ? Their 
vote : they sold it to the candidates. The latter could well pay 
for those consulates, those prsetorships, which abandoned to them 
the riches of the kings. But the censors would not leave this 
resource to the poor. They crowded into the esquilinian tribes, 
with the freedmen, all the citizens who had not land to the 
value of thirty thousand sesterces. Being banished to one of 
the last tribes, their vote was rarely necessary. Besides, the 
senate no longer deigned to consult the people ; after the vic- 
tory of Paulus ^milius, it alone decided upon war and peace. 
It substituted for the popular decisions four permanent tribunals, 
(qtuBsUanes perpetua, 149-144,) composed of senators who un- 
derstood criminal matters, and particularly the crimes of which 
senators could be guilty — cabal, exaction, and embezzlement of 
public money. The trial of the crimes was given to the crimi- 
nals themselves. Thus the senate freed itself from the people. 
The poor citizen had had nothing but his vote on which to de- 
pend for subsistence : this was taken from him. He must die 
to give place to the freedmen, with whom Rome was inundated. 
Such was the fate of the Roman citizen, and the Latin and 

, Italian still envied him ! 

The ancient system of Rome, which had constituted her 
strength and grandeur, was to grant to the towns privileges, 
more or less extensive, in proportion to their distance from the 
city. Thus, Rome was immediately surrounded by a girdle of 
municipal towns, invested with the right of suffrage, and equal 
in privileges to Rome herself; these were the towns of the Sa- 
bines, and Tusculum, Lanuvium, Aricia, Pedum, Nomentum, 
AoerrsB, Cumcp, Privemum, to which were added (in 188) the 
towns of Fundi, Formise, and Arpinum. Then came the mu- 
nicipal towns, without the right of suffrage, and the fifty colo- 
nies founded before the second Punic war, all (excepting three) 
in central Italy ; twenty others were established from 197 to 
177, but in a more distant situation. These colonies had each 
the freedom of the city, but without the privilege which gave it 

% value: tne right of suffrage. Below the municipaZ towns and 
the colonies, were the Latins and Italians. The Italians pre- 
served their laws, and were exempt from tribute. Despoiled of 
their most productive lands by the Roman colonies, we may say 
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that they had paid the tribute beforehand. The Iia/zn« had, 
moreover, the advantage of becoming Roman citizens, by leav- 
ing children to represent them in their native town, by filling 
there some magistracy, or by convicting a Roman magistraU of 
collusion. Is it necessary to say, that no one was bold enough 
to attempt to become a citizen by this last means ? 

The Italian, the Latin, the colonist, the municipal without a 
vote, whose rights, more or less brilliant in appearance, were in 
reality reduced to supplying soldiers to the Roman army till 
the extinction of their population, all wished to become Romans. 
Every day this title became more honorable ; every day, the 
others changed in aii inverse manner, and became more humil- 
iating. In the fatal year of the defeat of Perseus, (172,) a 
consul for the first time commanded the allies of Praeneste to 
come to meet him, and to prepare a lodging and horses for him.. 
Another consul soon afterwards caused the magistrates of an 
allied town to be flogged, because the town to which they 
belonged had not provided him with provisions. A censor 
removed the roof of the most holy temple in Italy, that of Juno 
Lucina, to adorn one which he had built. At Ferentum, a 
praetor who wished to bathe in the public baths expelled every 
one from them ; and for some negligence, caused one of the 
quaestors of the town to be flogged. At Teanum, the wife of a 
consul ordered the first magistrate of the place to be treated in 
the same manner. A mere citizen, carried in a litter upon the 
shoulders of his slaves, met a cowherd of Venusium : Are you 
carrying a dead body ? said the rustic. This expression cost 
him his life. He expired under the cudgel.* 

» Cato, apud Aul. Gell. Nod. Attic, x, 3. — " In that book, which b enti- 
tled, * De Falsis Pagnis,' he thus complained of Quintus Tbermus : he said, 
* that his provisions had been ill taken care of by the decemviri ; he ordered 
then* garments to be stripped off, and themselves to be beaten with rods. 
The Brutiani scourged the decemviri, and the eyes of many men beheld the 
fact. Who can support this insult, this act of tyranny, thb slavery ? No 
king had dared to do this ; and do you, who are men of honor, allow these 
things to be done towards honorable men, whp are sprung from honorable 
parents ? Where are the bonds of society ? where the faith of our ancestors ? 
that you have dared to perpetrate these pointed injuries, tortures, blows, 
stripes, and pains, and butcheries, upon those whom, to our disgrace and 
insult, your own countrymen beheld, with many others? But how great 
grief, how many groans, how many tears, how much lamentation, have I 
heard ! Slaves do not*' easily brook injuries ; but what spirit do'^ou think 
they possess, and ever while they live will possess, who are of illustrious 
descent and distinguished virtue V" 

Tiber. Grac. apud Aul. Gell. ib. — " The consul lately came to Theanum 
Sidicinum ; he said his wife wished to bathe in the men*s bath. Mareoi 
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To escape from such tyranny, each man tried to approach 
Rome, and to establish himself there, if possible. Thus, Rome 
exercised upon Italy a sort of absorption, tending, in a short 
time, to make a desert of the country, and overburden the city 
with an enormous population. Italy, having been unable to 
destroy Rome, only thought of uniting herself to her^ and 
stifled her in her embrace. The Latins alone being able to 
become Roman citizens, Latium was thronged with Italians, 
and Rome with the Latins. The Samnites and the Peligni, 
being unable to furnish their quota of troops, denounce the 
removal of four thousand of their families to the Latin town of 
Fragella, (177.) In the same year, the Latins declared, for 
the second time, that their towns and their villages would 
be entirely deserted, on account of the emigration of their 
citizens to Rome. They made a feigned sale to a Roman 
of one of their children, who, by emancipation, «beeame a 
citizen. Servitude was a door by which the sovereign city 
might be entered. Since 167, Rome had driven from her 
bosom twelve thousand Latin families. In 172, another 
expulsion diminished the population by sixteen thousand 
inhabitants. 

Such was the situation of Italy. The extremities of the 
body became cold and void ; all was carried to the heart, 
which became oppressed. The senator rejected from the 
senate and public offices the new man^ the knight, the rich 
man, and gave up to him, in compensation, the invasion of the 
land of the ppor. The Roman repulsed the colonist from the 
suffrage, the Latin from the city ; the Latin, in his turn, 
expelled the Italian from Latium, and from the rights of the 
Latins. Rome had ruined independent Italy by her colonies, 
in which she crow^fed the poor ; then she ruined colonized Italy 
by the invasion of the rich, who everywhere bought, claimed, 
and usurped the lands, and had them cultivated by slaves. 

<* Besides, the knights were the farmers of the revenue ; 
men whose great rapaciousness increased the public calamities. 

Marius confided it to the care of the qusBstor of Sidicinum, that they who 
were bathings shonld be sent away. The wife tells her husband that the 
baths were not given up to her soon enough, nor were they sufficiently clean. 
Immediately a post was fixed down iu the market-place, and Marcus Marius, 
the most illustrious man of his city, was led to it ; his garments were stripped 
off, and he was beaten with rods. When the inhabitants of Cales heard this, 
they passed a decree, that no one should presume to bathe when the Roman 
magistrates were there. At Ferentum also, our prsstor, for a reason of the 
same sort, ordered the queestOTS to be seized. One threw himself from th« 
wall, the other was taken and scourged." 
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Instead of giving to such as those the judicial power, they ought 
to have been continually under the eye of the judges. This we 
must say in commendation of the ancient French laws — that 
they have acted towards the officers of the revenue with as 
great a diffidence as would be observed between enemies. 
When the judiciary power at Rome was transferred to the 
publicans, there was then an end of all virtue, polity, laws, 
and government. 

" Of this we find a very ingenious description in some 
fragments of Diodorus Siculus and Dto. ^ Mutius Scaevola,' 
says Diodorus,* *• wanted to revive the ancient manners and the 
laudable custom of sober and frugal livings For his predeces- 
sors having entered into a contract with the farmers of the 
revenue, who at that time were possessed of the judiciary 
power at Rome, had infected the province with all manner 
of corrupticm. But Scsevola made an example of the publicans, 
and imprisoned those by whom others had been confined.' 

** Dio informs us,f that Publius Rutilius his lieutenant was 
equally obnoxious to the equestrian order, and that upon his 
return they accused him of having received some presents, 
and condemned him to a fine ; upon which he immediately 
made a cession of his goods. His innocence appeared in this, 
that he was found to be worth a great deal less than what he 
was charged with having extorted, and he showed a just title to 
what he possessed ; but he would not live any longer in the 
same city with such proffigate wretches. 

'* The Italians, says Diodorus again,:]: bought up whole 
droves of slaves in Sicily to till their lands, and to take care of 
their cattle, but refused them a necessary subsistence. These 
wretches were then forced to go and rob on the highways, 
armed with lances and clubs, covered with beasts' skins, and 
followed by large mastiffs. Thus the whole province was 
desolated, and the inhabitants could not call any thing their 
own, but what was secured by fortresses. There was neither 
proconsul nor praetor that could or would oppose this disorder, 
Dr that presumed to punish these slaves, because they belonged 
to the knights, who at Rome were possessed of the judiciary 
•K^wer.^ And yet this was one of the causes of the war of the 



* Fragment of this author, book xxzvi. in the collection of Constantino 
Porphyrogenitusy of viftut9 and vices. 
t Fragment of bis history, taken from the Extract of Virtues and Vice», 
t Fragment of book xxxtv. in the Extract of Virtues and Viees. 
§ Penes qaos Rome torn jadicia erant, atque ex eqnestri oidine iolerent 
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Blaves. But I shall add only one word more. A profession 
deaf and inexorable, that can have no other view than lucre, 
that was constantly asking and never grantinj?, that impover. 
ished the rich and increased even the misery of the poor — such 
a profession, I say, should never have been intrusted with the 
judiciary power at Rome."* 

The first war of the slaves broke out in Sicily, in the town 
of Enna, (138.) A Syrian slave of Apamea, who was called 
Eunus, presumed to foretell future events in the name of the 
goddess of Syria, and often happened to prove correct in 
his predictions.! He had ulso acquired much consideration 
amongst the slaves by emitting flames from his mouth. 
A little fire in a nut enabled him to perform this miracle. 
Eunus, amongst other predictions, frequently foretold that he 
should be king. His future royalty was the subject of much 
amusement. Many persons summoned him to their festive 
meetings in order to make him speak, and gave him something 
to purchase his favor beforehand. What, however, did not 
prove quite so laughable was, that the prediction was realized. 
The slaves of a very cruel man named Damophilus began the 
insurrection, and made the prophet their king. All the masters 
of slaves were killed. The insurgents only spared the daughter 
of Damophilus, who had ever shown herself merciful towards 
them. A Cilician who had roused the slaves in other parts of 
the country, submitted to Eunus, who soon found himself at the 
head of two hundred thousand slaves, and caused himself to be 
called king Antiochus. The rumor of the Sicilian revolt 
having spread, similar attempts occurred in Attica, Delos, 
Campania, and even in Rome. The generals sent against 
Eunus had been shamefully defeated, and for four years 
consecutively, four prsetors were vanquished. The slaves 
had seized on several places. Rupilius at last besieged them 
in Tauromenium, a seaport town, whence they might have 
opened communications with Italy. He reduced them to such 
a state of famine that they ate one another. One of them 
having betrayed the citadel, Rupilius seized on them all, and 
had them thrown down a precipice. There was similar treach- 
ery, attended with equal success, at Enna, notwithstanding the 
heroic bravery of Eunus's Cilician lieutenant, who was killed 
in a sally. The king of the slaves, who was not equally brave, 

•ocMto jadices eligi iu causa pnetomm et procoiuniliim, quibut port adiniiiit* 
tratam piovinciam dies dicta erat ' 

* Montetquieu, S^rit of Law9, p. 262. 

t Diod. Frag, xxziv. 
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took refuge in a cavern, where he was found with his code, his 
baker, his bather, and his jester, (132.) Atrocious regulaticMis 
kept, for the space of twenty-eight years, the slaves in check, 
who were discouraged by the ill success of this first revolt."" 



CONTINUATION OF CHAPTER L 
Tribanate of the Gracchi, 133-121. 

If it had been possible for one man to find a remedy for all 
these evils, to restore to the lower classes of the people the lands 
and the love of labor they had lost, to put a stop to the tyranny 
of the senate and the cupidity of the knights, to arrest that flood 
of slaves coming from all parts of the world to spread over Italy 
and destroy its free population, if this had been possible for one 
man, that man would have been the master and the benefactor 
of the empire. Laelius, and perhaps Scipio jEmilianus,f who 
shared all his views, had thought of this reform, but they per- 
ceived its impracticability, and were wise enough to give it up. 
The Gracchi made the attempt, and thus lost their life, their 
honor, and even their virtue. 

Since the first Scipio Africanus had been so near to tyranny, 
an aim was marked out for the ambition of the Roman aristoc- 
racy. The patrician families of the Scipios, and of the Appii, 
and the equestrian family of the Sempronii,:|: although at first 
foes and rivals, had concluded by closely leaguing together. Tib. 
Sempronius Gracchus, whilst he \^s tribune, protected the Af- 

♦ Cicero in Verrem. de Supplic. c. 3. — " All the pretorian edicts forbade 
t slaves to carry arms. An enormous boar was given to L. Domitins, praetor 
in Sicily. Astonished at the size of the animal, he asked who had killed it 
- He was told ithe shepherd of a Sicilian. He sent for the man, who hastened 
to present himself, expecting praise and reward. Domitios asked him with 
what he killed the boar. The slave replied : * With a spear.* Whereupon 
the praetoV instantly ordered him to bo crucified." 

t Pint Life of Tib. Gracchus, 

X This equestrian origin of the Gracchi will appear an important circum- 
stance, when we bear in mind that of all the reforms of their tribunate, there 
remained but one : the transference of the judicial power from the senators 
to the knights. Perhaps their proposition to give the freedom pf the city to 
all Italians, and even their agrarian laws, were but a means of conveying to . 
the equestrian order that judicial power which involved all other powers. I 
should be inclined to adopt this view, but for a passage in Sallust, (Jug. c 
242.) The Italians had more to lose than to gain by the triumph of the 
Gracchi. In feet, they entreated Scipio ^Smilianus to prevent the execo- 
tion of the agrarian law. Cicero (De Rep.) says, " Tiberius Gracchiv, while 
the citizens themselves had no reason to complain of him, respected neither 
!.h3 rijiits of. nor treaties with, the allies or the Latins." 
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rican and Asiatic Scipios, and as a reward obtained as his wife 
the celebrated Cornelia, daughter of the former. He was cen- 
sor with Appius Pulcher, and was less popular, plebeian as he 
was. Appius gave his daughter's hand to his colleague's eld- 
est son, the celebrated Tiberius Gracchus, with whom he was 
triumvir for the execution of the agrarian law. This race of 
the Appii, from the time of the decemvirs to that of the emperor 
Nero, during whose reign it became extinguished, always aimed 
at tyranny, sometimes with the aid of the aristocratic party, and 
sometimes with that of the demagc^ues. 

Gracchus had by Cornelia two sons, Tiberius and Caius, and 
as many daughters, one of whom was given in marriage to Sci- 
pio Nasica, the chief of the aristocracy, and the murderer of 
his brother-in-law, Tiberius ; the other married the son of Pau- 
lus iGmilius, Scipio ^milianus, who perished by means of the 
united machinations of his wife, his mother-in-law, Cornelia, 
and his brother-in-law, Caius. The contempt of Scipio for. his 
wife would have drawn upon him the hatred of his mother-in- 
law, Cornelia, even if the ambitious daughter of the first Scipio 
had not already beheld with envy that the second African us 
was inheriting a glory which she wished to reserve for her sons. 
She long complained that she was more frequently termed the 
mother-in-law of Scipio ^Emilianus, than the mother of the 
Gracchi. When the latter had perished in the rash enterprises 
into which she had precipitated them, she retired to her delight- 
ful house at Misenum, where, in the company of the Grecian 
rhetoricians and sophists by whom she was surrounded, she took 
pleasure in relating to the strangers who came to see her, the 
tragical end of her children. This ambitious woman had early 
prepared in her sons all the instruments of tyranny j* such as elo- 

* We gather this from the, whole narrative of Plutarch. She repented 
what she had done, when too late, and endeavored to prevail upon Caius 
Gracchus to recede, at a time when he would probably have been destroyed, 
under any circumstances. 

Letter from Cornelia to C Gracchus : '* I would swear, with consecrated 
words, that, next to those who killed Tiberius Gracchus, no enemy has ever 
given me such pain and vexation as thou by this conduct of thine ; thou who 
shouldst have replaced for me all the children I have lost ; who shouldst 
have taken exact care that I had the least possible anxiety in my old age ; 
who shouldst have had no other object in life than to please me ; and who 
shouldst have regarded it as a tcrime to do aught irksome to me— to me, who 
have so short a time to live, but who, even in this short space, cannot keep, 
thee from vexing me, and from afflicting the republic. When , are we to 
pause in this career ? When is our family to quit its madness ? When are 
we to cease tormenting each other, and injuring the state? At least, wait 
until Tani dead, ere thou demandest the tribunate, and proeeedeet in thy 

20 
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quence, in which they surpassed any man of their times; braTe^ 
ry — Tiberius was the first to scale the walls of Carthage ; pro. 
bity itself* — theirs was not the ambition which stoops to ava- 
rice. The stoics who brought up the two children^f as they 
had brought up Cleomenes, the reformer of Sparta, had im- 
pressed upon them that levelling policy which is so useful to 
tyranny, and the classical fables of the equality of property un- 
der Romulus and Lycurgus. The state of Italy fumi^ied 
them, moreover, with a sufficient supply of specious motives. 
When Tiberius traversed Italy on his way into Spain, he saw 
with grief that the country was entirely abandoned, or merely 
cultivated by slaves-ij: 

Tiberius, the elder of the two brothers, although naturally 
gentle, was led to take a violent part by a casual circumstance. 
While qusestor of Mancinus in Spain, he had signed and guar- 
antied the shameful treaty which saved the army. The senate 

coane. And yet, how, when I am dead, wilt thou be able to offer ap to ma 
the worship due to ancestorB, and invoke the divinity of thy mother, without 
a blush at imploring the protection and blessing of that divinity dead, which, 
when living, thou neglectedst and paidst no heed to ? May Jupiter grant 
that thou give up thy mad purpose ! If thou perseverest, thou wilt never, 
I am sure, to thy latest moment, be at peace with thyself." — ComeL Nepos. 
in Vit, 

♦ Fragment of a Speech of Tiberius Gracchus : " I conducted myself in 
the province as I thought best calculated for your benefit, and without in the 
least consulting my own ambition. There were no lavish festivals in ray 
house, no debauchery. Your sons found at my table more reserve and pro- 
priety than in the gonerars tent. There is no one can say I ever received 
from him even the value of a penny, by way of present, or that he was 
ever put to expense on my account ; yet I was two years in that province. 
If ever I attempted to seduce the slave of another man, brand me as the 
most flagitious of men. My conduct was ever chaste with the female slaves, 
and you may judge then whether it was not so with your sons. Romans, 
the girdles which I took with me from Rome, full of money, I bring back 
empty— very different from others who have taken with them ampbo^ fill- 
ed with wine, and have brought them back filled with gold and silver.". 

t Pint Parol, of CUom. and Tib. Gracchus. 

t Tiberius said in his harangue to the people : *' The wild beasts of Italy 
have their caves to retire to, but the brave men who spill their blood in het 
cause, have nothing left but air and light Without houses, without any set- 
tled habitations, they wander from place to place with their wives and chil- 
dren ; and their generals do but mock them, when, at the head of their ar- 
mies, they exhort their men to fight for their sepulchres and domestic gods ; 
for, among such numbers, perhaps there is not a Roman who has an altar 
that belonged to his ancestors, or a sepulclire in which their ashes rest. The 
private soldiers fight &nd die to advance the wealth and luxury of the great ; 
and they are called masters of the world, while they have not a foot of 
ground in their possession." This explams the rapid depopulation which 
took place. In the time of Livy, Latium was already well-nigh a desert 
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declared the treaty void, gave up Mancinus, and wished to cive 
up Tiberius. The people, and doubtless the knights to whom 
his family belonged, saved him from this disgrace, and secured 
to the senate an implacable foe. 

The first agrarian law which he proposed during his tribune- 
ship was not, however, it must be confessed, either unjust or 
violent. He had planned it with his father-in-law Appius, the 
grand-pontiff Crassus, and Mutius Scsevola, the celebrated law. 
yer. He did not pretend, like Licinius Stole, to limit to five 
hundred acres the patrimonial lands of the rich. He only took 
away from them that territory which they had usurped from 
the public property, of which he even left them Hve hundred 
acres each, and two hundred and fifty more in the name of their 
male children. They were indemnified for the remainder, 
which was to be divided amongst the poor citizens. The oppo- 
sition was strong. The rich considered those lands, which had, 
for the most part, been usurped from time immemorial, as their 
own property. Their resistance irritated Tiberius, who, out of 
spite, proposed a new law, by which he lessened the indemnity, 
the five hundred acres, and ordered them to relinquish the 
public lands without delay. This was ruining the individuals 
who had no other property, and despoiling those who had fairly 
acquired it by purchase, marriage, &,<m It was even depriving, 
not only the landlords, but also their creditors of their due. 
Tiberius, nevertheless, followed up his project with blind ea- 
gerness ; he even violated the power of the tribunes, by indu- 
cing the people to depose his colleague Octavius, whose v^ was 
a hinderance to him, and substituting for him one of his own 
clients. He also caused himself to be named triumvir, for the 
execution of his law, with his father-in-law Appius and his 
young brother Caius, then serving in the army. Finally, not- 
withstanding the rights of the senate, who had long been in the 
habit of regulating all the new conquests, he ordered that the 
inheritance of the king of Pergamus, which had been be- 
queathed by that prince to the Roman people, should be farmed 
out for the benefit of the poor citizens. 

After having drawn upon himself such violent animosity, 
Tiberius was evidently lost if he did not succeed in being 
tribune a second time, in order to carry out his law and to 
interest in his life and power — ^by sharing the lands amongst 
them — a multitude of new proprietors. But the people were 
less anxious to know by whom the lands were to be portioned 
out. Dreading a failure, Tiberius sought out new auxiliaries ; 
he promised the knights that they should share the judicial 
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power with the senators, and led the Italians to hope for the 
citizenship."" Ever since the lower class of the people had 
chiefly consisted of freed slaves, and the senate had assumed 
all legal authority in criminal matters, the chiefs of the people, 
the rich— or the knights — claimed power, as being now the sole 
representatives of the people. Having long been deprived of 
those offices which gave admission to the senate, they wished 
to influence, by indirect means at least, this powerful body, and 
to judge their masters. But at the same time, what the knights 
feared most, was the carrying into execution of the agrarian 
laws, by which they would have been despoiled of the public 
lands, of which they were the principal holders. They also 
dreaded the admission to the right of suffrage of the Roman 
colonists, from whom a great part of those lands had been 
usurped ; and still more, the grant of the sam^ right to the 
Italian populations, to whom those lands originally belcmged ; 
and who, once rendered equal to their conquerors, might be 
tempted to seize on them once more. Thus the rich Romans, 
the knights, who were the rivals of the senate for the judicial 
power, were still more ininoical to the lower classes of the Ro- 
man and Italian people, whom they kept in a state of poverty 
and starvation. Tiberius, by endeavoring to secure the favor 
of both at the same time^g^ught for a contradictory thing. He 
was not supported by. any one. The Roman and Italian 
poor saw in him the friend of the knights, who detained their 
property ; and the knights and senators deemed him the author 
of thoge agrarian laws whicfh compelled them to restitution. 

The few followers lefl to him amongst the rustic tribes being 
withdrawn during the summer by field labor,f he remained 
alone in the city with the populace, which daily grew more in- 
different to his fate. Having no resource against the machina^ 
tions of the rich, save in the compassion of the former, he 
appeared on the public square, attired in mourning, holding his 
young son by the hand, and recommending him to the citizens. J 
He endeavored, at the same time, to justify himself from the 
deposition of Octavius, and employed all his eloquence in set- 

* Plutarch, Life of Tib, Gracchus. 

t Appian, ii. 611. 

X " Romans, if I, the descendant of so noble a family, I who for you have 
lost my brother, and who, with this child, alone remain of the house of Scipio 
Africanus and of Tiberius Gracchus, if I were to ask you to allow me at 
lengrth to seek repose, that so our family may not altogether be destroyed, 
and that some wreck of it may remain ; I know not whether yon would 
accord this willingly.*' — Speech of Caius GraechuM, apud frdgmentvm nuf^ 
repertvm in inedito Ciceronis interprete. 
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ting forth that fatal secret, which, had he consulted his real 
interest, }ie ought to have buried in oblivion : namely, that the 
most sacred characters, that of a king, a vestal, or a tribune, 
might be efiaced. His enemies turned this imprudent excuse 
against himself. 

At an early hour of the next day, he occupied the Capitol 
with the populace. He carried under his robe a dolon, a kind 
of dagger used by the Italian brigands. The rich, who were 
supported by a few of the tribunes inimical to Gracchus, hav- 
ing endeavored to disturb the voting by which he was to be 
raised to a second tribunate, he gave to his followers the signal 
on which they had agreed. They distributed the half-pikes 
with which the lictors were armed, rushed on the rich, wounded 
several of their number, and drove them away from the place.* 
Divers rumors were spread abroad : some said that he was 
going to have his colleagues deposed ; others, seeing him carry 
his hand to his head in order to show that there was a design 
against his life, exclaimed that he was asking for a crown. 
Then Scipio Nasica, the sovereign pontiff, and one of the prin- 
cipal monopolizers of the public lands,f summoned the consul 
Mucins, in the presence of the whole senate, to put himself at 
the head of the good cause, and to march against the tyrant. 
The imperturbable lawyer coldly replied :," If by fraud or by 
force, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus obtain a plebiscitum con- 
trary to the laws of the republic, I shall not ratify it." Then 
Scipio exclaimed : " The first magistrate betrays the country ; 
let those who wish to save it follow me !" He threW back, as 
he spoke, his toga over his head, either because this was the 
signal he had agreed upon with his party, or that he thought fit 
to veil his features at the aspect of the Capitol, whose asylum 
he was about to violate. All the senators followed him with 
their clients and their slaves, who were waiting for them. They 
snatched sticks from their adversaries, picked up the fragments 
of broken benches, every thing, in short, that came within their 
reach, and drove their enemies to the precipice, on the edge of 
which stood the Capitol. The priests had closed the temple for 

* Appian, ut eup. 
. t He had, moreover, a personal hatred to Tiberius. Vah Max, i. 1.—' 
" Gaius Figulus and Scipio Nasica, being nominated in the comitia presided 
over by Tiberins Gracchus, the latter, having already entered upon his 
office, informed the College of Augurs that, on consulting the Book of Public 
Ceremonies, he had perceived an informality in the manner in which the 
auspices had been observed. Hereupon the two consuls were obliged to re- 
turn from Gaul and Corsica, and to abdicate the consulate ; year oi the re- 
pubUc, 591." 
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some time ; Gracchus went round it. He was at length o^r- ^ 
taken hy one of his colleagues, who killed him with a broken 
bench. Three hundred of his friends were stoned, and beaten 
to death, and their bodies, which were refused to their families, 
were cast into the Tiber. Plutarch, the romance writer, asserts 
that the conquerors were so barbarous as to shut up one of the 
partisans of Tiberius in a tub with serpents and vipers. They, 
however, respected the heroic fidelity of the philosopher Blosius 
of Cumse, the friend of Tiberius and his chief counsellor. He 
declared that he had in every respect followed the will of Ti- 
berius. " And what," said Scipio Nasica, " if he had told thee 
to burn the Capitol ?" " He would never have ordered me 
to do such a thing." " But if he had given thee that order ?" 
" I should have burned it."* 

It may be that Scipio Nasica thought to obtain from the aris- 
tocratic party the supreme power which Tiberius had hoped to 
receive from the common people. The ferocious chief of the 
party of nobles, who stained himself with the blood of his bro- 
ther-in-law, and with the murder of an inviolable magistrate, 
enjoyed, nevertheless, the reputation of the most religious of 
Romans. It was at his house that the Bona Dea, when brought 
from Pessinuntaim to Rome, preferred to descend ; these rela- 
tions with the east may, perhaps, explain his surname of Sera- 
pion. No one had a more insolent contempt for the people than 
he. One day, when he took the hardened hand of a laborer 
whose vote he was soliciting,f he asked him, " if he was in the 
habit of walking on his hands?" After the murder of Tibe- 
rius, the senate delivered the people from this odious man, and, 
perhaps, relieved themselves of a tyrant who would have had 
all the enemies of the agrarian law as satellites. He was, under 
an honorable pretext, sent into Asia, where he ended his days. 

What proves that the senate were less interested than the 
knights in the question of the agrarian law:]: is, that it did not 
fear to permit the execution of it after the death of Tiberius. 
It is true, that it relied on the innumerable difficulties which 
would attend the execution of that law. 

'' After the tragic end of Tiberius Gracchus and the death of 
Appius Claudius, there were substituted for them, Fulvius 
Flaccus and Papirius Carbo, who were called upon to carry the 
agrarian law into operation in conjunction with the younger 
Gracchus. The possessors of lands omitted to give unto the 

» Val. Max. viii. S. t Id. vii. 5 ; ii. 4 ; iu. 2, 7 ; viil 15. 

t Appian, p. 615-17. 
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stftto a list of their estates. Hereupon a proclamation was is« 
sued, citing the recusants before the tribunals, which gave rise 
to a multitude of very embarrassing processes. Wherever, in 
the vicinity of the lands which came under the operation of the 
law, there were others which had been either sold or distributed 
to kinsmen, in order to measure a part it was necessary to sur- 
vey the whole, and then examine in virtue of what law the 
sales or distribution had taken place. In most cases there were 
, no deeds of sale or of grant ; and even when such documents 
w^re produced, they were full oT irregularity !ind contradiction. 
When they came to be compared with the surveys, there was 
found to be an utter confusion of lands planted and built upon, 
and lands bare, waste, and marshy. In the outset, the con- 
quered districts had been very negligently lotted out ; and the 
decree ordering all persons to put their waste lands under cul- 
tivation, had induced many persons to lay waste the lands lying 
immediately around their own, so as to confound the aspect of 
both the one and the other. The lapse of time, too, had given 
all these lands a new face, so that the usurpations of the rich 
citizens, considerable as they might be, were difficult to ascer- 
tain ; the main result, therefore, was a general confusion, with- 
out satisfactory settlement, a chaos of transferrings and changes, 
with very immaterial vindication of justice. 

" Worn out with these and such like miseries, and with the 
arbitrary precipitation which the triumvirs displayed, the Ital- 
ians determined upon adopting as their protector against the 
manifold acts of injustice inflicted upon them, Cornelius Scipio, 
the destroyer of Carthage. The zeal he had experienced on 
their part in the wars, did not permit him now to refuse them 
his aid. He proceeded to the senate, and without directly im- 
peaching the Gracchian law, out of consideration for the ple- 
beians, gave a long review of the difficulties of executing it, and 
concluded by proposing that the cognizance of these disputes 
should be removed from the triumvirs, on the ground of their 
being objects of suspicion with the parties whom it was sought 
to evict. 

" The proposition seemed just enough, and was accordingly 
adopted. The consul Tudetanus was appointed by the senate 
to hear all these causes ; but he had scarcely entered upon his 
new position, than, alarmed by the difficulties it presented, he 
hastily departed for Illyria. No one, however, appeared before 
the triumvirs. This state of things excited gainst Scipio the 
indignation of the populace. Twice had they, despite the great 
men, and despite the laws, elevated him to the consulship, yet 
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now, they said, he was favoring the Italians at their expeiito. 
The enemies of Scipio, taking advantage of these reproaches, 
sought to aggravate them, by saying publicly, that he had de- 
termined to abrogate the agrarian law altogether, by force of 
arms,' and at whatever expenditure of blood."* 

The hatred of the populace for the protector of the Italians 
burst out, when he dared to brand the memory of Greicchus, 
and to reveal the servile origin of the new people of Rome. 
The tribune Ciarbo asked him what he thought of the death of . 
Tiberius. " I thirik," said the hero, " that he was justly killed ;*' 
and when the people murmured, he added those terrible words 
which we related at the beginning of this chapter. The spuri- 
ous sons of Italy were silent, but their chiefs appreciated their 
humiliation and their fury. Caius Gracchus exclaimed, " We 
must rid ourselves of this tyrant." This W€is not the first time 
that the demagogues had had recourse *to the most atrocious 
violence. Not long before, the tribune C. Atinius, having been 
recently expelled from the senate by the censor Metellus, had 
endeavored to precipitate him from the Tarpeian rock. " One 
evening," says Appian, " Scipio had retired with his tablets, to 
meditate the discourse he had to deliver the next day to the 
people. In the morning he was found dead, but without any 
wound on his person. According to some, he had been mur- 
dered by the contrivance of Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 
who feared the abolition of the agrarian laws, and of her daugh- 
ter, Sempronia, Scipio's wife, who, ugly and barren, was dis- 
liked by her husband and fully returned his hatred. According 
to some, he had destroyed himself, in despair at finding that he 
could not accomplish that which he had undertaken to do. 
Some say that his slaves, on being put to the torture, confessed 
that, during the night, some strangers, admitted* by a private 
door,^ had strangled their master ; but that, in the first instance, 
they had not declared the fact, because they knew that the peo- 
ple would rejoice at his violent death." 

Satisfied with this vengeance, and menaced by the Italians, 
who still introduced themselves into the tribes, and who had 
contrived to raise one of their number to the consulship, the 
people allowed the senate to suspend the agrarian law, and to 
remove Gracchus, by appointing him pro-qusestor to the prsetor 
of Sardinia. The senate profited by this moment to banish the 
Italians from the town, and to strike terror into the allies, by 
razing the town of Fregella, which they said meditated a revolt* 

* Appian, p. 615-17. 
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Caius was'^lieved to be no stranger to the plot ; and such was 
his influence with the towns of Italy, that they granted to the 
army, at his personal solicitation, the clothing which the prov. 
ince of Sardinia had, with the approbation of the senate, refused. 

While the senate thought they were retaining Caius in Sar- 
dinia, by continuing him in his office, he suddenly reappeared, 
and proved to the tribunal of the censors and preetors that his 
return was conformable with the laws. In him the people re- 
cognised Tiberius, but more vehement, more impassioned. His 
action was vivid* and animated ; he moved around and around 
the rostrum while he was haranguing. His powerful voice 
filled the whole Forum, and he was obliged to have behind him 
a flute-player, the sound of whose instrument brought his voice 
back to its tone and moderated its force.* When he presented 
himself for the tribuneship, the concourse of Italians in Rome 
was so great that the enormous Field of Mars could not contain 
the crowd, and they gave their votes "from the roofs of the 
houses. The following year he retained the tribuneship in 
virtue of a law made expressly for the purpose. 

His first laws were framed to revenge his brother. He adopt- 
ed all his projects, and even extended them. He first confirmed 
the Portia lex, which required the confirmation of the people 
for every condemnation to death ; he ordered for every month 
a sale of wheat at a low price ; for every year a distribution of 
lands ; and this he commenced by establishing several colonies. 
The agrarian law, thus progressively executed, was no longer 
presented under so menacing an aspect. He farmed out the 
heritage of Attains for the benefit of the poor citizens ; he for- 
bade their being enlisted before the eige of seventeen. Up to 
this time, his system was exclusively in the interest of the Ro- 
man people. 

But in his second tribuneship he was obliged to summon con- 
tradictory interests to his aid. At first, he mjured the senate to 
the advantage of the knights, that is to say, of the rich, by giv- 
ing to the latter the judicial power, which subjected to them all 
the nobles. But he injured the rich at the same time with the 
nobles, by depriving them of the right to vote first in the comi- 
tia of the centuries, and to decide the majority by the influence 
of their example. The execution of the agrarian law princi- 
pally afiected two sorts of persons : the knights and other rich 
possessors of the lands confiscatea from the Italians, and the 
Italians, whom it threatened to deprive of what property re. 

• Pint Life of Caiu8 Oracch, Val Max. viii. 10 
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mained to them.* Gaius thought to attach the knf^ts to his 
interests, by giving them the power of judging causes ; ^e ex- 
pected to conciliate the Italians by gimnting them all the freedom 
of the city. Neither party was grateful ; for Caius was noth- 
ing in the opinion of either but the da^ender of the agrwian 
law, which delivered up their property to the Roman populace. 
The populace impatiently expected the lands which had been 
promised to it ; and, while waiting, cursed him who had de- 
prived them of sovereignty, by granting suffrage to the Italians, 
whose numbers would keep them in the minority and in sub- 
jection. 

It was very evident that the omnipotence of Caius in Rome 
would not be employed solely to the advantage of Rome. At 
the same time that he occupied the poor in all parts of Italy in 
constructing those wonderful roads which pierced the mountains, 
filled up the valleys, and seemed to make a single city of the 
whole peninsula ; he surrounded himself with Grecian artists, 
welcomed foreign ambassadors, caused Spanish wheat to be sold 
for the benefit of the plundered Spaniards, and proposed the 
re-establishment of the old rivals of Rome— Capua, Tarentum, 
and Carthage.* This last project, which Caesar revived, re- 
vealed in Caius the cosmopolitan genius of the dictator, whom 
he equalled in power. At thirty years of age he had acquired, 
by eloquence, that absolute authority which the conqueror of 
Pompey had not gained till he was more than fifty, after the 
victories of Pharsalia and Munda. Caius, who identified his 
glory with these foundations, wished to be present in person at 
the rebuilding of Carthage, and went into Africa, leaving the 
city to the intrigues of the senate ; perhaps, also, he could not 
endure to witness his decreasing popularity. 

The senate took a sure means of depriving Caius of his pop- 
ularity ; this was to exhibit its members as greater demagogues 
than he. It won over a tribune, Lucius Drusus, and made him 
propose the establishment of twelve colonies at once, without 
demanding the tax which was paid by all the colonies establish- 
ed by Gracchus. It conciliated the Latins, by making a law 
which forbade the flogging of their soldiers. At the same time, 
one Fannius, whom Caius had raised to the consulship, turned 
against him, and loaded him with eloquent invectives, designa- 
ting him an accomplice of the murderers of Scipio. 

* " He was the first to establish colonies out of Italy, a thing which the 
Romans had hitherto kept from doing, in the conviction that colonies often 
surpass the parent cities ; as Tyre remained inferior to Carthage, Phocia to 
Marseilles, Corinth to Syracuse, Miletus to Cyzicus." — ^Vell. Patere, ii. 15. 
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Ffom Hks lime the history of the unfortunate Caius is but a 
repetition of that of his brother. He failed in his application 
for a^thirdlribuneship, and saw his most bitter enemy, Opimius, 
raised to the consulship. Reducedto implore the support of the 
populace, he left his h6use on the Palatine hill, to dwell with the 
poor and obscure citizens. He flattered the populace, at the same 
time that he called the Italians to Rome. A decree of the sen- 
ate deprived him of this last succor, by banishing all the allies 
from the town. Then commenced an unequal struggle in Rome. 
Opimius undertook to abrogate the laws oi Caius ; the latter de. 
termined to sustain them with a portion of the Italian populace, 
whom his mother Cornelia had caused to enter Rome disguised 
as reapers.* A lictor belonging to the consul, having insolently 
repulsed the friends of Caius, was pierced with wounds. Ac- 
cording to others, it was a citizen who had laid hands on Caius. 
Plutarch, who represents this affair as having happened by 
chance, admits, however, that the man was killed with bodkins 
which had been prepared expressly for this purpose.f TJje 
next day the body was exposed in the square. The senate or- 
dered the consul to provide for the welfare of the republic. The 
senators armed themselves, the knights brought each two armed • 
men. Fulvius, on his part, had distributed to the populace the 
arms which he had taken from the Gauls during his consulship ; 
as for Caius, he would not arm himself, and only took a little 
poniard, which would, at all events, assure to him his liberty. 
When he traversed the square, he stopped before the statue of 
his father and burst into tears ; he then went to die with his fol- 
lowers upon Mount Aventine. Opposite the plebeian mountain, 
upon the Capitoline hill, were stationed the aristocracy, who 
were very superior in numbers. Fulvius twice sent his young 
son to them with a Caduceus in his hand. The barbarians re- 
tained the child, and put him to death. The promise of an am- 
nesty detached from Caius nearly all his followers. Those who 
determined to remain with him, were shot by the Cretan archers. 
He wished -to stab himself: two of his friends disarmed him, and 
allowed themselves to be killed at the bridge 'of Sublicius, to 
give him time to escape. Having retired into the wood of the 
Furies, he received his death-blow from the hand of a faithful 
slave, who killed himself directly afterwards. A price had been 
set upon his head ; the consul promised to give for it its weight 
in gold. One Septimuleius took out the brains, and substituted 
melted lead. Three thousand men were killed at the same time ; 

» App. BelL Civ. t Plot Life of Caiua Oracek. 
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their goods were ccmfiscated, and their wi^ws were* forlndden 
to wear mourning. The consul Opimius raised a temple to 
Concord to consecrate the memory ef so glorious a victory. 

Tku9 perished the last of the Crracchi hy the hand of the nobles; 
hut when struck with a mortal blow, he tfrew some dust towards 
heaoeny and from this dust sprang Mariusf 



CHAPTER 11. 



Continuation of the straggte between the nobles and the knights — ^The knights 
(»biain the military command — Marias defeats the barbtuians in the south 
and north, (Numidians and Cimbrians,) 121-100. 

Caius Marius was a native of the environs of Arpinum, a 
town recently raised to the rank of amunicipiunu He did not 
go to Rome at an early age, always remained a stranger to the 
manners of the city, and would never learn Greek. Diodorus 
tells us that he was originally a publican, or farmer of the pub- 
. lie revenue ; Velleius, that he was of an equestrian family 5 
this appears to be confirmed by Cicero, his countryman, whose 
grandfather was, as he says, the adversary of the father of Ma- 
rius in the factions of Arpinum.* An inferior politician, Ma- 
rius had no other genius than for war. At the siege of Nu- 
mantia, where he first fought, Scipio ^milianus discovered his 
military genius. When he was asked who should succeed him 
at some future time, he struck Marius on the shoulder, and said : 
" Perhaps this young man." When, on his return to Rome, 
he demanded the tribuneship, every one knew his name, but no 
one had seen him. The favor of Metellus, who protected his 
family, decided his election. The aristocracy was then omnip. 
otent. Of all the reforms of the Gracchi, only one remained ; 
the judicial power was still, notwithstanding the efibrts of the 
senate, in the hands of the knights ; that is to say, of the usu- 
rers, the rich, and the detainers of the public land. The sen- 
ators and knights had agreed to annul the agrarian law. The 
senate had usurped the previous examination of every law p^^o- 
posed to the people. Thug the two orders shared the republic. 

* Veil. Patere, ii. ii. — At this perio<i the publicans were all knights, of 
agents of knights. Diod. Sic. on Virtues and Vices. See Cicero, De SigilL 
ii. 16, 3a 
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IJhe senatofs possessed the offices and political power, the knights 
the money, the lands, and the tribunals. Their mutual conni- 
vance accelerated the ruin of the people, which was consumma- 
ted in silence. 

Marius, a publican, and descended from an equestrian family, 
could not remain faithful to the party of the nobles. It was, 
nevertheless, a great astonishment for the aristocracy, when the 
client of the Metelli dared, without consulting the senate, to pro- 
pose a law which tended to repress cabals in the comitia and the 
tribunals. One of the Metelli attacked the law and the tribune, 
and supported the consul, who proposed to call Marius to ac- 
count. Marius entered, but it was to order the lictors to con- 
duct Metellus to prison.* The senate was obliged to withdraw 
its decree. The common people of Rome were not better satis- 
fied with Marius than the nobles, when they saw him oppose a 
distribution of wheat, proposed by one of his colleagues. 

The Italians were too much divided jn interests, and the Ro- 
mon populace was too weak for any one to rise to power by fa- 
vor of either body. It was necessary to become signalized by 
military glory in the eyes of the two parties, and to form in the 
army a more solid support than that to which the Gracchi had 
confided themselves. Marius was probably reconciled to Metel- 
lus, as he was appointed qusBstor to Cecilius Metellus for the 
war in Numidia. 

From the epoch of the ruin of Carthage, and even during the 
lifetime of the faithful Massinissa, the Romans eyed with sus- 
picion the kingdom of the Numidians, who were no longer use- 
ful to them. They would not accept their help in the last Punic 
war. During the reign of the cowardly and weak Micipsa, the 
son of Massinissa, they feafed nothing in that quarter. But 
this prince had been obliged, at bis death, to share his kingdom 
between his two sons and his nephew, the ardent and intrepfd 
Jugurtha, a true Numidian, designed for the throne by the voice 
of the Numidians, and cherished by the Romans since the siege 
of Numantia, whither Micipsa had sent him, hoping that he 
might perish there. He was, like his grandfather Massinissa, 
the best horseman in Africa, and the most ardent huntsman ; 
always the first to strike the lion.f Jugurtha has been regarded 
as a usurper; those who consider him as such, ought first to 
have ascertained whether a law of inheritance existed in the 
deserts of Numidia. The barbarians generally chose for a king 
the most worthy member of a family. The Numidians thought 

• Piatarch, Lift pf Manua, t SalluBt Jugwrtk. War, c 6. 
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that the will of a dedbased person cou]^ not overbalance H^ 
rights of a nation. They regarded, and not without reason, the 
sharing out of Numidia as its subjection to the will of Rom|, 
and maintained with heroic obstinacy the chief whom they hi^ 
chosen. Jugurtha first caused Hiempsal to be assassinated^ the 
younger of his rivals, whom the people accused of cruelty. 
Then, being supported by the friends he had made amongst the 
Romans at the siege of Numantia, and by the senators, whose 
favors he bought at any price, he obtained a new division of the 
government, bet weei^. himself and Adherbal, the surviving bro- 
ther. At last, finding himself sure of the whole people, he^ 
overthrew this last obstacle to the unity of Numidia. Ad- 
herbal, being besieged, applied for help to foreigners, to the Ro- 
mans. Some commissioners were sent, less to protect him than 
to prevent the reunion of a people so formidable on account of 
its warlike spirit. They arrived too late. Jugurtha, havii^ 
become master of his f ival, had caused him to perish in tor- 
ments ; this cruelty would have been gratuitous and inexplica- 
ble, if he had not considered the anti-national candidate as a 
usurper. He even massacred all the Italians who traded with 
Cirtha ; which proves that, in his hatred, he confounded Rome 

r'th Adherbal. 
Meantime, the people at Rome exclaimed against the merce- 
nariness of the great, who had allowed Jugurtha time to unite, 
under his command, the whole of Numidia. The consul, Cal- 
purinus Piso, went into Africa with an army. He took several 
towns, but only to secure a higher bribe for retreating. A 
fresh disturbance arose among the people. The tribune Mem- 
mius commanded Jugurtha to com.e and justify himself at Rome. 
The king of Numidia relied so much upon the corruption of the 
judges, that he did not fear to obey this order. The people as- 
sembled to hear this justification ; Memmius ordered him to 
speak ; another tribune, gained by Numidia, commanded him 
to be silent. It was thus that they trifled with the people. 
Meantime, one of the descendants of Massinissa demanded of 
the senate the throne of Numidia. The danger was urgent 
with Jugurtha. He did not hesitate to cause this new competi- 
tor to be assassinated. This time the crime was flagrant ; 
Jugurtha quitted Rome, and said, turning once more towards 
the walls : A tovm to sell ! It only wants a 'purchaser, 

Albinus, who was the first sent, did nothing against Jugurtha ; 
Aulus, his brother, and his lieutenant in his absence, allowed 
himself to be taken by the Numidians, and only escaped from 
their bands by passing under the yoke. This disgrace, which 
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4fed hiBeti unknown in Rome since Numantia, so dfstiuctly ex. 
press^ the incapacity or the corruption of the aristocracy, that 
Ihe senate from that time forward made serious efibrts to end 
tite war. It confided the superintendence of it to Cecilius Me- 
telUls, and gave him a new army, (109.) The first and most 
difficult victory to obtain, was the re-establishment of discipline. 
In a country of deserts, interspersed with some few towns, in 
the presence of an enemy rapid as thought, and which could 
only be attained where and when it pleased, it was necessary to 
advance only with a sure aim, and to try to secure the strong 
places. The ability of Jugurtha rendered this system extreme- 
ly difficult to follow. The Romans having taken Vacca, Ju- 
gurtha suddenly appeared in an advantageous position, and was 
on the point of conquering with hb light troops the Roman 
tactics and the strength of the legions. He followed Metellus 
everywhere, disturbing the springs, destroying the pasturage, 
and carrying off the foragers. He even dared twice to attack 
the Roman camp before Sicca, raised the siege, and thus obliged 
Metellus to take up his winter-quarters out of Numidia.* The 
Roman, however, employed less praiseworthy means to conquer 
him. He secretly bribed the friends of Jugurtha to kill their 
master or deliver him into his hands. These various fears <fe- 
cided the Numidian to negotiate. He submitted to every thing'. 
He gave up to Metellus two hundred thousand pounds weight 
of silver, all his elephants, and an infinite number of arms and 
horses. And then he discovered that he must deliver himself 
into the hands of Metellus. What more would he risk in con- 
tinuing the war ? He recommenced it. He ought sooner to 
have remembered that the Romans had employed the same 
treachery towards the Carthaginians. 

Metellus then commenced a war of extermination in Numidifi, 
putting to death all the males whd had arrived at maturity .f 
Thus he treated Vacca, which had escaped from the Roman 
yoke, and Thala, the repository of the treasures of Jugurtha, 
who thought it was protected by the solitude with which it was 
surrounded. The untameable king of Numidia had left his 
kingdom, the better to defend it. Having retired to the con- 
fines of the great desert, he disciplined the Gsetulians, and called 
to assist him against the Romans, his father-in-law, Bocchus, 
the king of Mauritania, who was vanquished, with him, near 
Cirtha. 

Metellus, with grief, saw his lieutenant Marius deprive him 

• Sttllnst, Jugurth. Ww, c.*54. t Id. ift. 
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of the glory<of finishing this war. The haughty patrician, wt^. 
it must be allowed, owed to him a great part of his successes, 
wished, at first, to prevent his going to Rome to solicit the con- 
sulship. It will be time enough for you, said he, when my sqd 
demands it. Twenty years must elapse before his son ariuved 
at the proper age. The insolence of Metellus deeply wounded 
Marius. He demanded the condemnation to death of one of 
Metellus's clients, who was suspected of having intelligence with 
the Numidians ; and when Metellus tried to reinstate the mem- 
ory of this man, Marius said that he congratulated himself on 
having attached an everlasting fury to the soul of the consul. 

This malignant speech may indicate with what hatred Marius 
attacked Metellus at Rome. This time he condescended to ad- 
dress the people, and to indulge their passions. He accused 
his general of lengthening the war ; he promised that, if he be. 
came consul, he would with his own hand seize or kill Jugurtha. 
He was supported by the knights, by the publicans, and by all 
those whose commerce with Africa W€is annihilated by this long 
war ; and by the poor, whom he enlisted for the first time, and 
for whom the camps became an asylum. Marius was accused 
of taking for soldiers men who left to their country no pledges 
of their fidelity. But the extinction of the proprietors obliged 
him to have recourse to this last resource. 

Marius desired two things : to attach the army to his interests 
and to have the sole command of it, and to conquer Jugurtha. 
He attained the last end by severe discipline, and the first by 
boundless prodigality. He bestowed all the booty, all the spoils, 
on the soldiers. With such a sympathy between the command- 
er and the army, the war was carried on furiously. Marius 
took Capsa, situated in the midst of the most barren solitudes. 
He forced the almost inaccessible peak where the king of Nu- 
midia had placed what he 'could save of his treasures. He 
twice defeated Jugurtha and Bocchus. The latter would not 
sacrifice himself with his son-in-law. He promised to deliver 
him up. Tfie young Sylla, the praetor of Marius, hcwi, in his 
first campaign, the honor of receiving the important captive 
from the hands of the king of Mauritania. This success wa^ 
partly owing to his address and coolness ; Bocchus deliberated, 
for an instant, whether he should not rather deliver Sylla to 
Marius. Marius never forgave his qusestor for having caused 
the removal of the king of Numidia to be represented on his 
ring. 

NUmidia was divided between Bocchus and the two natural 
grandsons of Massinissa. The hepo, who had so long defended 
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Numidia, and who, notwithstanding the crimes natural to barba- 
rian kings, deserved a better fate, was drawn behind the chariot 
oi Marius, in the midst of the hooting of a cowardly populace. 
If is said that he lost his senses. Perhaps he -wished to escape 
ignominy by feigning insensibility. It was thus that the king 
of the Vandals diminished, for Beh'sarius, the glory and intoxi- 
cation of triumph, by declaring, with a smile of disdain, that he 
would not accept the disgrace with which they tried to cover 
him. Jugurtha was afterwards stripped, and the lictors, to save 
time, tore off the ends of his ears with the gold rings which he 
wore in them. Being then thrown, naked, into a damp dun- 
geon, he still jested while entering : " By Hercules," said he, 
** the stoves are cold in Rome." He struggled there against 
hunger for six days.* 

The jealousy with which the nobles were inspired by the 
victories of the publican of Arpinum, was repressed by a dan- 
ger from which he alone could defend Rome. Some nations, 
hitherto unknown to the Romans, the Cimbri and Teutones, 
from the shores of the Baltic, retreating, it is said, from the over- 
flowings of the ocean, had descended towards the south. They 
had ravaged the whole of Illyria, defeated, on the confines of 
Italy, a Roman general who wished to prevent their entering 
Noricum, and avoided the Alps by crossing Helvetia, whose 
principal populations, the Umbrians or Ambrones, Tigurini, 
(Zurich,) and Tughini, (Zug,) increased their horde. The 
t«rhole number, amounting to three hundred thousand warriors, 
penetrated into Gaul. Their fan\ilies, the old men, women, and 
children, followed in chariots. In the north of Gaul, they found 
some ancient Cimbric tribes, and left with them for safety a 
great part of their booty. But central Gaul was devastated, 
reduced to a state of famiile, and burnt during their progress 
through it. The populations of the country took refuge in the 
towns, to let the torrent pass ; and were in such want of food 
that they endeavored to subsist on human flesh. The barba- 
rians, having arrived at the banks of the Rhone, learned that on 
the other side of that river it was still the Roman empire, whose 
frontiers they had already encountered in Illyria, Thrace, and 
Macedonia. The immensity of the great empire of the south 
inspired them with a superstitious respect. With the simple 
good faith of the Germanic race, they said to the magistrate of 
the province, M. Silanus: " That if Rome gave them lands, 
tiiey would willingly fight for her." Silanus proudly replied: 

• VioL Life of Mar, 
21* 
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"Rome had no need of their services;'* he then croased the 
Rhone, and was defeated. The consul P. Cassius, who after- 
wards CAme to the defence of the province, was killed ; Scaunis, 
his lieutenant, was taken, and the army passed under the yoke 
of the Helvetians, not far from the lake of Geneva. The om- 
holdened barbarians wished to cross the Alps. They only hes- 
itated, whether the Romans should be reduced to slavery or 
exterminated. In their noisy debates, they decided upon in- 
terrogating Scaurus, their prisoner, as to the force of his coun- 
try. His bold reply infuriated them, and one of them pierced 
him with his sword. Nevertheless, they reflected, and postponed 
the passage of the Alps. The words of Scaurus were, perhaps, 
the salvation of Italy. The Gallic Tectosages of Tolosa, uni- 
ted to the Cimbri by a common origin, called them against the 
Romans, whose yoke they had shaken off. The march of the 
Cimbri was too slow. The consul, Servilius Csepio, entered 
the town, and sacked it. The gold and silver which the Tec- 
tosages had in olden times brought from the pillage of Delphi, 
that from the mines in the Pyrenees, and that which the piety 
of the Gauls had secured in a temple in the town, or thrown 
into a neighboring lake, had made Tolosa the richest town be- 
longing to the Gauls. It is said that Csepio took from it one 
hundred -and ten thousand pounds weight of gold, and fifteen 
hundred thousand of silver. He sent this treasure to Marseilles, 
and caused it to be seized upon the road by some of his follow, 
ers, who massacred the escort. This robbery was profitless; 
all those who had touched the fatal booty ended their days 
miserably ; and it became a proverb, when wishing to describe 
a man devoted to an implacable fatality : " He has some of the 
gold of Tolosa." 

At first, Caepio, jealous of a colleague inferior to himself in 
birth, wished to encamp and to combat separately. He insulted 
the deputies whom the barbarians sent to the other consul. The 
barbarians, boiling with anger, solemnly devoted to the gods 
every thing that should fall into their hands. Out of eighty 
thousand soldiers, and forty thousand slaves or servants in the 
army, it is said that only ten men escaped. Caepio was among 
that number. The barbarians kept their oath most religiously ; 
they killed every living being in the two Roman camps, gather- 
ed the arms, and threw them and the gold and silver, and evoi 
the horses, into the Rhone.* 

This day, as terrible as that of Cannae, opened to them the 

» Paul. OioL v. 16 
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wboFe of Italy. The fortune of Rome stopped them in Pro- 
vence, and caused them to turn towards the Pyrenees. Thence, 
the Cimbri dispersed themselves over the whole of Spain, while 
tl^ remainder of the barbarians awaited them in Gaul. While 
they were thus losing time, and meeting destruction from the 
mountainous country and obstinate courage of the Celtiberians, 
terrified Rome had recalled Marius from Africa. Nothing less 
than the man of Arpinum, in whom all the Italians saw a friend, 
would reassure Italy, and arm her unanimously against the 
barbarians. This severe soldier, almost as terrible to his friends 
as to the enemy, as fierce as the Cimbri with whom he was 
going to fight, was a savior to Rome. During four years, in 
which they expected the barbarians, neither the people nor even 
the senate could resolve to namQ any other consul than Marius. 
Having arrived in the country, he first hardened his soldiers by 
prodigious labor. He made them dig the Fossa Mariana^ 
which ensured his communication with the sea, and enabled the 
ships to avoid the mouth of the Rhone, which was stopped up 
with sand. At the s€une time he overwhelmed the Tectosages, 
and assured himself of the fidelity of the inhabitants of the 
country, before the barbarians were again in movement. 

At length the barbarians turned their forces towards Italy, 
the only western country which had still escaped their ravages. 
But the difficulty of finding provisions for so large a multitude 
obliged them to separate. The Cimbri and Tigurini went 
through Helvetia and Noricum ; the Ambrones and Teutones 
were, by a more direct road, to pass the legions of Marius, 
penetrate into Italy by the maritime Alps, and join the Cimbri 
on the banks of the Po. 

Marius, in his intrenched camp, whence he observed them, 
at first near Aries, afterwards under the walls of Aquae Sextise, 
(Aix,) obstinately refused to give them battle. He wished to 
accustom his followers to the sight of these barbarians, with their 
enormous forms, fierce eyes, and strange arms and clothing. 
Their king, Teutobocus, cleared with a bound four and even 
six horses abreast ; when he was led in triumph in Rome, he 
was higher than the trophies. The barbarians, filing off before 
the intrenchments, defied the Romans by various insults. 
" Have you nothing to say to your wives ?" said they ; "we 
shall soon be with them." One day, one of these northern 
giants approached even to the entrance of the camp, to chal- 
lenge Marius himself. The general replied, " that if he were 
tired of life, he had only to go and hang himself;" and as the 
Teuton insisted, he se.nt a gladiator to him. Thus he arrested 
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the impatience of his followers ; he knew, however, what went 
on in the camp of the enemy, through the young Sertorius, 
who understood their language, and mixed with them in the 
Gallic habit.* 

Marius, to increase the desire of his soldiers for battle, had 
placed his camp upon a hill, without water, which commanded 
the view of a river. " You are men," said he to them ; " you 
shall have water for blood." The combat indeed soon com- 
menced on the banks of the river. The Ambrones, who were 
alone in this first action, astonii^ed the Romans at the com. 
mencement by their war-cry, which they caused to resound 
like bellowing on their shields, "Ambrones! Ambrones!" 
However, the Romans conquered, but were repulsed from the 
camp by the wives of the Ambrones, who armed themselves to 
defend their liberty and their children, and dealt blows from the 
top of their chariots, without distinction of friends or enemies. 
All the night the barbarians mourned their dead with a savage 
howling, which, being repeated by the echoes of the mountains 
and the river, struck terror into the soul even of the conquerors. 
After an interval of a day, 'Marius brought them with his cav- 
alry to a new action. The Ambro-Teutones, hurried on by 
their courage, crossed the river, and were crushed in its bed. 
A body of three thousand Romans came upon them from be- 
hind, and decided their defeat. According to the most OKxler- 
ate calculation, the number of barbarians killed or taken was 
a hundred thousand. The valley, enriched by their bloody 
became celebrated for its fertility. The inhabitants of the 
country neither enclosed nor supported their vines with any 
thing but the bones of the dead. The village of Pourriferes to 
this day recalls the name given to the plain, Campi jnUridi, 
field of putrefaction. As for the booty, the army gave the 
whole of it to Marius, who, after a solemn sacrifice, burnt it in 
honor of the gods. A pyramid was erected to Marius, and a 
temple to Victory. Up to the time of the revolution, the church 
of Sainte-Victoire, which replaced the temple, was visited aifc 
nually by a solemn procession, which custom had never inter- 
rupted. The pyramid existed till the fifteenth century ; and 
Pourri^res took for its arms the triumph of Marius represented 
upon one of the bas-reliefs, 'with which this monument was or- 
namented.f 

The Cimbri, having passed the Norician Alps, had descendied 
into the valley of the Adige. The soldiers of Catulus saw 

*I1onis, iii f Am, Thierry ^ H,de9ChiuhU,u.9iS. 
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Aem, with terror, sporting, almost naked, in the midst of the 
glaciers, and sliding on their shields from the summit of the 
Alps, over precipices. Catulus, a methodical general, thought 
himself secure behind the Adige, covered by a little fort. He 
thought that the enemy would trifle away their time by forcing 
it. The barbarians heaped up some rocks, threw a whole for- 
est upon them, and went on. The Romans fled, and did not 
stop till they reached the Po. The Cimbri did not think of 
pursuing them. Whilst waiting the arrival of the Teutones, 
they enjoyed the Italian sun and sky, and were overcome by 
the luxuries of that beautiful e^d mild country. The wine, 
the bread, all was new to these barbarians ;* they sunk under 
the southern sun, and under the still more enervating influence 
of civilization. 

Marius had time to join his colleague. He received deputies 
from the Cimbri, who wished to gain time. " Give us," said 
they, " land for ourselves and for our brothers, the Teutones." 
" Leave your brothers alone," said Marius ; " they have lands. 
We have given them some which they will keep forever." 
And as the Cimbri menaced them with the arrival of the Teu- 
tones : " They are here," said he ; " it would not be well for 
you to depart without saluting them," and he ordered the cap- 
tives to be brought. The Cimbri, having asked Marius on what 
day, and in what place, he would fight, to decide who should 
possess Italy, he appointed to meet them, on the third day, in a 
field near Vercellce. 

Marius had placed himself so that the enemy must face the 
wind, the dust, and the rays of a July sun. The infantry of 
the Cimbri formed an immense square, the foremost ranks of 
which were united by chains of iron. Their cavalry, a force 
of fifteen thousand men, was a terrific sight, the helmets being 
charged with the muzzles of savage animals, and surmounted 
by the wings of birds.f The camp and the army of the bar- 
barians occupied a league in length. At the commencement, the 
division in which Marius was stationed, imagining that they had 
seen the enemy's cavalry flee, set off* in pursuit, and wandered 
about in the dust ; while the enemy's infantry, like the waves 
of an immense sea, dashed itself against the centre, where stood 
Catulus and Sylla, and then all was lost in a cloud of sand. 
The dust and the sun deserved the principal honor of the vic- 
toiy. (101.) 

The barbarian camp, and the wives and children of the van- 

• FloriM, ti< 9iip. f Vint Life of MarUf, 
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quired, still remained. At first, having attired themselves in 
mourning, they begged the conquerors to promise to respect them, 
and to give them as slaves to the Roman priestesses of fire, or Ves- 
tals — (the worship of the elements existed in Germany ;) then see- 
ing their petition treated with derision, they themselves provided 
for their liberty. With these people, marriage was a very 
serious matter. Symbolical nuptial presents — such as harness- 
ed oxen, arms, and war-horses — sufficiently announced to the 
virgin that she had become a sharer in the dangers of the man, 
that they were united in the same destiny for life or death, («c 
vivendum, sic pereundum, Tacit.) It was to his wife that the 
wounded warrior went after the battle, {ad matres et conjuges 
vulnera referunt; nee ilia numerare aut exigereplagas paveni.) 
She counted his wounds, and probed them without turning pale ; 
for death was not to separate them. Thus, in the Scandinavian 
poems, Brunhilde burnt herself upon the body of Siegfried. At 
first, the wives of the Cimbri freed -their children by putting 
them to death ; they strangled them, or threw them under the 
wheels of their chariots. Then they hanged themselves, or 
fastened themselves by a slip-knot to the horns of the oxen, 
which they pricked, that they might trample them to death. The 
dogs belonging to the horde defended their corpses ; they were 
obliged to be exterminated by arrows.* 

So disappeared this terrible apparition of the north, which had 
thrown such terror into Italy. The word cimhric remained 
synonymous with strength and terror ; nevertheless, Rome did 
not feel the heroic genius of these nations, which were one day 
to destroy her ; she believed in her eternity. The prisoners 
whom they were able to m&ke amongst the Cimbri, were dis- 
tributed in the towns as public slaves, or devoted to fight as 
gladiators. 

Marius had engraved upon his shield the face of a Gaul put- 
ting out his tongue, a device which had been very popular in 
Rome since the time of Torquatus. The people called him the 
third founder of Rome, the first two being Romulus and Camillus. 
Libations were made in the name of Marius, in honor of Bacchus 
or Jupiter. He himself, intoxicated by his victory over the 
harbarians of the north and south, over Germany, and oner the 
African Indies^ never drank except out of that cup with two 
handles, from which, according to tradition, Bacchus had drunk 
after his victory over the Indies.f 

The victory of Marius delivered Rome from the danger she 

* Floras, iil Pint L. ofMariut. Pliny, xzU. 6. t Plat L, pfMtnr, 
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xnost feared, but not from the greatest. It was said that the 
empire was henceforth closed against the barbarians ; and yet, 
each day, though under the chains of slavery, they invaded the 
empire. The publicans, who were established on all the fron- 
tiers, had organized the sale of the white people. These were 
not prisoners of war — still less bought slaves ; but they were 
free men, whom the slave merchants, publicans, knights, and 
others, seized upon in time of peaqe, and most frequently in the 
dominions of the allies of Rome. When Marius, upon setting 
out to fight the Teutones, asked succor from Nicodemus, king 
of Bithynia, that prince replied, that, thanks to the publicans 
und slave-merchants, he had no longer any other subjects than 
children, women, and old men.* An uninterrupted emigration 
of Thracians, Gauls, and, above all, of Asiatics, then took place 
into Italy and Sicily. They were brought to those countries as 
slaves, at the same time that their gods entered them as sove- 
reigns. Before the second Punic war, the senate had caused 
the temple of Isis at Rome to be demolished ; twenty years after 
this war, it had proscribed the initiated Bacchanals. And, be- 
hold ! during the war with the Teutones, the senate welcomed 
with honor the Phrygian Batabaces, who promised victory, and 
caused a temple to be erected to the Grood goddess. Marius 
took with him everywhere the Syrian Martha, consulted her 
before every battle, and only sacrificed by her orders. Sylla 
docilely obeyed the divinations of the Chaldceans.f The senate 
was obliged to forbid human sacrifices, (98 b. c.) 

At the time the war of the Cimbri broke out, the senate, 
wishing to secure the Asiatic allies, made a decree restoring to 
them their subjects who had become slaves. Every free man, 
a native of an allied country, who had been unjustly detained 
in slavery, was declared emancipated. Immediately, eight 
hundred slaves presented themselves to the praetor of Sicfly, 
and were set at liberty ; but every day innumerable multitudes 
of slaves appeared, claiming their freedom on the same grounds. 
Most of these unfortunate people belonged to Roman knights, 
who everywhere usurped the lands belonging to the free men, 
and caused them to be cultivated by slaves. What magistrate 
in the provinces could dare to decide against the interest of these 
great landowners, who, in their quality of knights, could judge 
himself on his return to Rome ? This fearful tyranny, at once 
fiscal, mercantile, and judicial, has been already characterized 
by some words of Montesquieu. 

• Diod. ExeerpL t Pint. JUve» of Mariut and SyUm. 
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Tho slaves, rendered furious at seeing their right to liberty • 
recognised and despised at the same time, armed themselves in 
all directions, (105-1.) This time they no longer chose for a 
chief a Syrian buffoon, but a brave Italian, named Salvius,* , 
and an intrepid Greek, named Athenipn, who disciplined them » 
in the Roman manner, and only gave arms to such as could uso 
them, and avoided shutting themselves up in the towns, where 
the great number of free men put them in danger. King Sal- 
vius and his lieutenant, like Eunus, foretold future events. 
What, at least, proves their knowledge of the present is, that 
they turned towards the west, and endeavored to communicate 
with the sea and with Italy, where other bands of slaves had 
taken up arms. As long as the war with the Cimbri lastecL 
that with the slaves lingered. Three Roman generals perished 
in it. But the same year in which the battle of VercellcB was 
fought, Manius Aquilius, the colleague of Marius in his fiftif 
consulship, went into Sicily, killed with his own hand Athenion, 
who had succeeded Salvius, and pursued the disbanded slaves 
from town to town. He reserved a thousand of them to throw 
to the beasts in the amphitheatre at Rome ; but they were un- 
willing that the people should have the enjoyment of witnessing 
their agony; they therefore killed each other, (101.) If we 
may believe Athenseus, a million slaves perished in the two ser. 
vile wars. 



CHAPTER III. 

Social war — ^The Italians oblige Rome to grant them the freedom of the city-* 
The social and civU war of Marius and Sylla — Dictatorship of Sylla — ^Vic- 
tory of the nobles over the knights, of Rome over the Italians, 100-77. 

Thb allies, who, in the wars of the Cimbri and the slaves, 
composed two-thirds of the Roman army, expected rewards. 
The greater part of them having been despoiled, either formerly 
by the Roman colonies, or recently by the rapacity of the 
knights, had, notwithstanding the decrees of the senate, estab. 
lished themselves in the environs of Rome, and introduced 
themselves into the rustic tribes. Marius, through one of his 
creatures, Apuleius Satuminus, proposed to distribute among 
them the landis in the north of Italy, which the Cimbri bad oc« 

* See Piod. Pxeerptf 
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cupied for a short time.* By this me^^ns he removed bis an- 
cient soldiers, Marsi, Peligni, Lucani, Samnites, &c., from their 
native provinces and their national patrons, into a distant prov- 
ince, where they had no other guarantee than the protection of 
Marius. It was also a specious motive to close Italy to the 
barbarians, by establishing at the foot of the Alps those who 
had conquered them. The Italians, who supported this law, 
, rendered it odious by their violence. They murdered in the 
forum, in broad daylight, the competitors of Satuminus, and 
those of Glaucias, who supported him. Death was decreed 
against every senator who did not swear to respect the agrarian 
law, granted to the soldiers by Marius. As for the latter, his 
conduct in all this was miserably equivocal and factious. He 
swore that he would not swear to the law ; and when his enemy 
Metellus had initiated him, Marius feigned fear of the Italians, 
dnd pronounced the oath. The people of Rome, being jealous 
of the rustic tribes, had armed themselves to support Metellus,- 
who preferred remaining absent from Rome. 

The duplicity of Marius had cooled the feelings of the Ital- 
ians towards him. Satuminus was the object of their enthusi- 
asm, and they had saluted him king. Marius approached the 
senate and the populace of the city. After the Italians returned 
to field labor, Satuminus was abandoned, as the Gracchi had 
been, and was obliged to take refuge in the Capitol, with what 
few partisans remained firm to him. Dying with thirst, and in 
danger of being burnt with the temple, they surrendered them- 
selves to Marius, who allowed them to be stoned to death, or, 
according to other historians, expressly ordered their death, 
(100. )f From that time, Marius saw his popularity decline ; 
odious to the people as an Italian, to the senate as a demagogue, 
despised as a publican by both, he had lost the confidence of 
Italy in separating from Satuminus. He soon saw his enemy 
Metellus re-enter the senate. Rather than endure the daily 
humiliation of his presence, he set out for Asia, under the pre- 
text of fulfilling his vows to the Grood-goddess, but in reality to 
involve himself in a war by insulting the allied kings ;f per- 
haps, also, to participate in the rapine of his friends, the Roman 
knights, who plundered Asia. The dangerous patronage of 
the allies passed, some years after, to the tribune Livius Dru- 
sus, who had then undertaken, at all risks, to restore the judi- 
cial power of the senate. The senators could not tolerate the 

» Appian, Bell Civ, p. 625. 

t Compare Rut. Life of Mar. and Velleius Pat ii. 13 
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tyranny of the knights, whom they called their executioners. 
On the other hand, the greater part, of the allies, whose lands 
the knights were continually usurping, were not more favorable 
to them. Drusus proposed to divide the tribunals between the' 
equestrian order and the senate, to double this body by admit* 
ting three hundred knights, to give lands to the Roman people, 
and the right of the city to iall Italy, (91.) This project of 
conciliation did not satisfy any one. The knights addressed 
themselves to such of the allies as had hitherto suffered little 
from the colonies and the distributions of land, and excited in 
them fears that the new regulations would be made at their ex- 
pense. The Etruscans and Umbrians came to Rome to accuse 
brusus. They were supported by the consul Marcius Philip, a 
personal enemy to Drusus.* Abandoned like the Gracchi, as 
Satuminus, and as all those who relied upon the variable suc- 
cor of the Italians against the sedentary inhabitants of Rome 
had been, he perished by assassination in his own house. The 
consul, the chief of the party of knights, was accused of this 
crime. The knights mercilessly pursued the partisans of Dru- 
sus; they dragged before their tribunals the most illustrious 
senators, and descending into the square with bands of armed 
slaves, they passed, sword in hand, a law which ordered the 
prosecution of any one who, either secretly or publicly, favored 
the demand of the Italians to be admitted to the right of the 
city.f 

Of all the allies, those most irritated were the Marsi and 
their confederates, (Marrucini, Vestini, and Peligni.) These 
warlike herdsmen, who, in olden times, had so early abandoned 
the Samnites, their brothers, had long been content to be known 
as the best soldiers in the Roman army. The Romans them- 
selves said, " Who could triumph over the Marsi, or without 
the Marsi ?"J At first, they attempted an attack on Rome. 
Their brave chief, Pompedius Silo, took with him all those who 

* " Dnuufl, one day, on being interrupted, while haranguing an aaBemUy, 
by Philip, had him seized by the throat and dragged to prison, not by a lictor, 
bat by one of his private clients, who used such violence that the blood spirt- 
ed from Philip's nose. Drusus only laughed at this, saying, *tiM only puddle.** 
— Val. Max. ix. 5. 

t Id. p. 369. — " This Marsian war, which introduced the Italians into 
Rome, permanently destroyed the unity of the city, which had so louffbeen 
maintained by the patricians. Before the old temple of Quirinus, says rliny, 
XV. 36, there grew two myrtles, the one patrician, the other plebeian. The 
first, which had been green and vigorous up to the Marsian war, thereafter 
languished and withered, while the other flourished and grew strongk" 

t Appian, Bella Civ. il 633. 
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were prosecuted by the tribunals, probably those who had been 
ruined by the Roman usurers ; they amounted to ten thousand 
men, who were armed under their robes. The accident of 
meeting with a senator on their road made them think that they 
were discovered, and they contented themselves with the kind 
words which . he gave them.* However, the Italian people 
leagued themselves with them, and exchanged hostages ; for 
they mistrusted each other, isolffted as 'they had so long 
been by the policy of Rome. The Marsi thus incorporated 
with themselves what remained of the ancient Samnite race, 
dispersed among the mountains of Samnium and in the plains 
of Lucania, Campania, and Apulia. The important towns of 
Nola, Venusium, and Asculum, (in Picenum,) took part with 
them. ' What the Italians had wanted in the war with the Sam. 
hites was a centre, a superior town, a Rome. This time they 
built one on purpose. Corfinium, the Italian Rome, was con- 
structed in imitation of the other, which it was to destroy. It 
had its forum, its curiae, and its senate of five hundred members. 
The allies were to appoint, annually, twelve generals and two 
consuls. The first whom they elected, the Marsian Pomp^dius 
Silo, and the Samnite C. Motulus, (Papius Mutilius ?) were 
ordered to fight, one towards the northwest, the other towards the 
south. t The first was to attack Rome in a direct manner, and, 
if he could, to raise against her Etruria and Umbria. IJnder 
these chiefs commanded C. Judacilius, Herius Asinius, M. Lam- 
ponius/Insteius Cato, Marius Egnatius, Pontius T.elesinus, and 
many others. Besides P. Rutilius, Q. Cepion, Val. Messala, 
and the famous Sylla, Rome opposed to them S. Julius CaEJsar, 
CJn. Pompeius Strabo, and Porcius Cato, three men who were 
destined to be eclipsed by their sons. There were besides, 
amongst the Roman generals, two of Italian origin, the famous 
Marius and C. Perpenna. The conduct of the two last was 
singularly equivocal. Perpenna, being suspected of having 
allowed himself to be defeated, was deprived of the command. 
Marius always refused to give battle to the Italians, let slip the 
most favorable occasions for conquering them, neglected to 
pursue the advantages which Sylla had gained,^ and gave up 
the command, under pretence of nervousness. Undoubtedly 
he hoped that Rome, when reduced to her last extremity, would 
end by taking as a mediator and absolute chief, a man, Itdian 
by birth and Roman by his fortune. 

• Diod. Eclog. xxxviii. t Id. t*. xzxvil 

t App. Bello Civ, iL Plut. Life of Marina, ^ 
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He deceived himself. After many defeats, io which two 
consuls lost their life, Rome was again triumphant. She owed 
her success principally to the consul, Cn. Pompeius, and to 
Sylla, the lieutenant of his colleague. Pompey, having been 
besieged for a short time in Fermium, in his turn shut up with- 
in the walls of Asculum the Italian Judacilius, who, after havi. 
ing had all the partisans of ilome put to death, prepared him* 
self a funeral pile in a temple, and solemnly devoted himself to 
death. 

Pompey also destroyed all those who passed the Apennines 
to raise Etruria ; but Rome believed it impossible to assure 
herself of the Etruscans and the Umbrians, except by giving 
them the right of the city, (88.) The Marsi themselves aban- 
doned the league on the same condition. Sylla, who had 
been instrumental in forming this treaty, killed fifty thousand 
Italians in Campania, and took .^ulanum from the Hirpini, 
by threatening to burn it in its walls of wood. He turned the 
defiles of Samnium, which were held by the army of the enemy, 
and forced Bovianum, after having made a frightful carnage 
amongst the Samnites. The Marsian, Pompedius Silo, more 
faithful than his fellow-citizens to the common cause, had trans- 
ported the seat of the Italian empire from Corfinium to Bovia- 
num and then to iEsemia, two towns belonging to the Samnites. 
He had emancipated twenty thousand slaves, and solicited the 
assistance of the king of Pontus, who mistook his true interest, 
and replied that he desired first of all to reduce Asia.* So 
many reverses, and even the death of Pompedius, who was 
killed in Apulia, could not overcome the resistance of the Sam- 
nites. Driven from their mountains, they still held out in Nola 
and in their strong positions in Bruttum. Their chief essayed 
to profit by the quarrels of Marius and Sylla to seize upon Rhe- 
gi um, and pass thence into Sicily, where they could so easily 
have armed the slaves. 

In granting the right of city to the greater part of the Ital- 
ians, Rome did not end the war ; she introduced it within the 
walls. The multitude of the new citizens had been crowded 
into eight tribes, who voted last, when the first tribes had al. 
ready decided the matter. The Marsi, the Umbrians, the 
Etruscans, made a journey of twenty or thirty leagues, to come 
to Rome to exercise that so much desired right of sovereignty ; 
there was no public place vast enough to contain them ; part 
voted from the top of the temples and the porticoes which sur^ 
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rounded the Forum. And all the people who had come from 
such a distance gave a useless vote, or perhaps were not even 
consulted. The Italians, indignant at this deception, necessa. 
rily recommenced the struggle, that, spread throughout all the 
tribes, they might obtain an equality of rights. This appa- 
rent equality would have been for them a real superiority over 
the ancient citizens, whose numerous votes would have been 
lost in theirs. Undoubtedly the Italians merited superiority 
over this ignoble populace, composed, for the most part, of 
freed men of all nations. However, this equivocal people rep- 
resented ancient Rome, took the spirit of it, believed itself Ro- 
man, and obstinately defended the unity of the city. 

The promise of distributing the Italians in all the tribes, and 
by these means of assuring them the real exercise of their new 
rights, was the bait which Marius used to attach them to him- 
self, and to regain his ancient popularity amongst them. It 
was not that he troubled himself about his countrymen. The 
old publican, who had become fat and heavy ,"5^ had for a long 
time scarcely employed himself in any other way than in hoard- 
ing up money in the beautiful house at Misenum which he had 
bought of the mother of the Gracchi, and for which Lucullus af- 
terwards paid 500,000 sesterces. Marius was suddenly seen to 
reappear in the Campus M artius, exercising with the young peo- 
ple. His enemies asked him what had become of the nervous- 
ness which had paralyzed his movements in the social war ; 
but now one of those productive Eastern wars, capable of sati- 
ating the avaricious Roman generals, was in contemplation. 
Mithridates, the king of Pontus, had favored the insurrection of 
the cities of Asia Minor against the dreadful oppressions of 
the Romans ; in one day, one hundred thousand of the latter, 
knights, publicans, usurers, and slave merchants, had been 
massacred. Having made himself master of Asia, he had sent 
a large army into Greece, and occupied with it the eastern prov- 
inces and all the islands in the jEgean Sea. 

The knights, a great number of whom would have been ru- 
ined by the success of Mithridates, were anxious to give the 
command of this war to the publican Marius, who was interested 
in not reforming the abuses which had caused it. They con- 
sidered it of such importance to send into Asia a man attached 
to their cause, that to gain this end they would have consented 
to favor the pretensions of the Italians, whom they had so long 
repulsed. The^tribune Sulpicius had taken upon himself to 

* Pint. lAft of MariuM* 
22* 
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carry out these two laws, and caused himself to be 8U[^x>rted 
by an armed band of knights, whom he called the anti-senate. 
Sylla, who was then consul, desired for himself the conduct of 
the Asiatic war. Sulpicius and his satellites shut him up in the. 
house of Marius, and made him swear to desist. The son of the 
other consul was' publicly killed. 

Less could not be expected from a party who, not long before, 
had murdered in broad daylight, in the temple of Vesta,* a prse- 
tor who wished to have the laws against usury put into execu- 
tion. Sylla took refuge with the army, which was still be- 
sieging the Samnites before Nola, drew it towards Rome, caused 
Sulpicius to be killed, and set a price upon the head of Marius. 

This Sylla, who entered Rome with a torch in his hand, 
threatening to bum the town, proclaimed that he only came to 
re-establish liberty. The people, taking him at his word, re- 
fused their votes to his nephew and one of his friends, and gave 
the consulship to a partisan of Marius, L. Cinna. The new con- 
sul had at firsts appeased the conqueror by binding himself to 
him with the most terrible oaths ; but when he thought himself 
sufficiently strong, he wished his trial to be begun. Sylla 
learned, at the same time, that his colleague in the social war, 
Cneius Pompey Strabo, an equivocal person, who always fluc- 
tuated between parties, had ordered or allowed to be killed, ano- 
ther Pompey, who had succeeded him in the command of the 
army, and who was favorable to Sylla. He saw that he should 
never prevail, if he did not appropriate his legions to himself by 
lucrative victories in Greece and Asia ; be left Pompey, Cinna, 
his accusers, and his judges, and set out to fight Mithridates. (88.) 

The king of Pontus, who has been compared to the great 
Hannibal, had, it is true, the vast projects and the ungoverna- 
ble will of the chief of the mercenaries, but not his genius for 
tactics. His glory was the being, during forty years, for the 
barbarians on the shores of the Euxine, what Hannibal had 
been for those of Spain, Africa, and Gaul ; a sort of mediator 
and instructor, under whose auspices they invaded the empire. 
Residing at Pergamus, upon the confines of Asia, whence he 
had driven the Romans, he was continually sending fresh hordes 
from the Caucasus, from the Crimea, and from the banks of the 
Danube, into Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. f But these scarcely 
disciplined barbarians could not withstand the legions. Sylla 
was soon rid of them. Whatever interest he might have liad 
to sound the praise of his victories at Cheronsea^nd Orchomeaa^ 

* App. Life rf Mar. t Appian, BeU. Mitkr. 
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in order to terrify Italy, he himself admitted that in the first he 
hdd lost but twelve men.* His principal weapon was corrup- 
tion. He won over the principal lieutenant of Mithridates by 
the gift of an estate in Euboea. ' Athens long resisted him. 
She was defended by the epicurean philosopher, Aristion, who 
had expelled the Romans. The Athenians, who were accus- 
tomed to meet with respeiDt in the wars, on accbunt of the en- 
thusiasm which all the world then professed for the genius of 
their ancestors, did not fear to dart the most bitter epigrams 
from the walls at 8ylla and his wife Metella. The fierce face 
of the Roman, his red hair, his green eyes and his red com- 
plexion spotted with white, particularly amused the besieged. 
They cried to him : . ■ 

" Sylla is a mulberry sprinkled with flour.*' 

This cost them dear. The barbarians inundated the town 
with blood. What was spilled in the square alone, entirely 
filled the Ceramicus, r^ out even to the gates, and flowed be- 
yond the town. 

Sylla, having entered Asia, found there a Roman army 
attached to Marius, which, after great successes over Mithri- 
dates, kept him besieged in Pitan ; it was. commanded by the 
lieutenant. Fimbria, who had caused his general to be assassin- 
ated. Fimbria having no ships, and wishing to enclose Mithri- 
dates in the direction of the sea, wrote to Lucullus, who 
comitianded the vessels of Sylla, and represented to him of 
what importance it was that the enemy of the Romans should 
not be allowed to escape.f But Sylla feared Fimbria more 
than Mithridates ; he opened the passage to the king, and 
required him to abandon iBithynia, Cappadocia, and Roman 
Asia. " What will you leave me, then V^ said Mithridates. 
" I leave you," replied Sylla, " the hand with which you have 
signed the death of a hundred thousand Romans." By this 
•sentence, Sylla avowed his treacherj' ; for it was in his power 
to take this terrible enemy to Rome, and spare his country 
thirty years of war. 

Poor Asia, pillaged by the publicans of Rome, pillaged 
by Mithridates, was again plundered by the soldiers of Sylla. 
Every thing was abandoned to them : the fortune of the heads 
of the family, the honor of the children, the treasures of the 
temples. In Greece, Sylla had despoiled those of Delphi, 

• PluL JL of Sylla. t Id. t&. 
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Olympia, and Bpidaurus. He paid the civil war be£>rehand. 
The rough Italian peaawits then became iCCquainted with batfiB, 
theatres, sumptuous appare^ beautiful ^aves, &«d all tile 
luxuries of Asia. They were lodged in the houses of the 
inhabitants, and lived there, with their friends, at discretion*; 
more than this^ each mail' received from his host four tet'ra- 
drachms daily. Sylla, at his departure, called upon Asia 
for a contribution of twenty thousand Wents.* Such were 
the soldiers whom Sylla led against his country. They ^^re 
so firmly convinced that they were being led to the pillage 
of Italy, that they all offered money to their general, desiring 
nothing better than to carry on, at their own expense, so 
lucrative a war. 

Cinna, for a moment driven from Rome, had everywhere 
restored the Italian party; and, notwithstanding ' the wise 
advice of his lieutenant Sertorius,t had recalled Marius, whose 
presence could only sully the triumph of Italy over Rome. 
Let us retrograde a little to consider the romantic destinies of 
this old party chief. Marius had escaped only by a miracle 
from the knights belonging to Sylla. Having been surprised 
in the marshes of Minturnce, he was con^uctecT to that town ; 
but the inhabitants did not care to deliver up him who had so 
often spared the Italians in the social war. They gave out 
that they had sent a Cimbrian slave to kill him ; but that the 
man could not support the gaze of the conqueror of the 
Cimbri, and that he had fled, saying that he should never 
have the courage to kill Caius Marius. It is certain that the 
Minturnians sent him into Africa, whence Cinha had, soon 
afterwards, the imprudence to recall him.f This ferocious 
man, having re-entered Rome with a band of emancipated 
herdsmen, and free-laborers from Etruria, (Bap^iaioi ? Mapiavoi, 
Mariani ?) caused them to murder the most illustrious partisans 
of Sylla, the orator Marcus Antoninus, Catulus Lutatius, his 
former colleague in the wars with the Cimbri, and a number 
of others. The excesses committed by the slaves whom 
Marius had freed were such, that Cinna and Sertorius had 
a horror of them, and, enclosing them one night, cut them in 
pieces.§ A short time after this, Marius, then seventy years 
of age, and consul for the seventh time, died from the excesses 
of wine into which he had plunged to banish from his mind the 
approach of his enemy. 

» Rat Life of Sylla. t Plot Life of Sertorim$, 

t App. PluL Life of Pomp J lA ib. 
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. Syllflt was then expected in Italy as an exterminating god. 
H^ victories over MilihridQites were pu^^Iished, and the terrible 
words whiciJi he had uttered, the furious cupidity of his soldiers, 
aud the threats of the exiles whom he retained in his camp, 
and whom he callecj his senate. When his return was first 
tallied of, (S3,) the consuls (Norbcnms and Scipio, to whom 
succeeded Carbo and xhd young Marius) had more than a 
hundred thousand piea. Syll^ had fbrt^ thousand veterans, 
witb six thousand horse, and some soldiers fVom the Peloponnesus 
and JXlkcedonia, Metellus and young Pompey, son of Cneius 
Pompeius Strabo, joined him. Repulsed by the Italian party, 
who knew the inconstancy of his family,* this young man, 
of three-and-twenty, had raised legi«is in Picenum, and beaten 
three generals, three armies, for the purpose of joining Sylla. 
The latter ajmreciated at ftrst sight the vain and mediocre 
genius of this "rortunate soldier. He arose at his approach, and 
saluted hinl 4)y the title of Great. By this means he made of 
him a docile tool/ He sent kim into Italian Gaul, into Sicily, 
and into Africa, whei^ he obtained great successes over the 
opposite party. 

This party had only raw recruits, ahd, moreover, it was di. 
vided. The Samnites were not united to the other Italians, 
commanded by the consuls, until the end of the war. In the 
first battle, which took place at Canusium, Sylla lost seventy 
men, Norbanus six thousand. In another, which was not given 
up so soon, he killed twenty thousand of the enemy, without 
losing more than twenty-three of his own men.f In Campania, 
an entire army, ably disciplined, joined his forces. Defection 
also took place in the armies of Carbo and young Marius. The 
latter having been defeated at Sacriportus, very near Rome, by 
the treachery of two cohorts, was blocked up in Praeneste, and 
this town became the aim and the prize of the combat offered 
to all the armies of Italy. Sylla, everywhere present, every- 
where victorious, at Saturnia, at Neapolis, at Clusium, and at 
Spoletum, prevented the Italians from liberating Marius. Pom- 
pey defeated eight legions who were marching to his assistance. 
Three independent Italian chiefs, the Lucanian Lamponius, the 
Campanian Gutta, and the Samnite Pontius Telesinus, were 
stopped in the same manner by Sylla. New defections broke 
out. The Lucanians surrendered. Rimini and the whole of 
Gaul laid down arms. Albinovanus made his peace by the 
massacre of his colleagues. Norbanus fled to Rhodes, and 

• App. Plut. Life of Pomp. t Plut. Uff of SyUa. 
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kaied himself. In Sicily, Barbo gave himself up to Pompey, who 
coolly ordered him to be murdereck At length the Samnifes, 
by a desperate effort, threw themselves between Pompey and 
Sylla, to relieve Praeneste ; they then turned abruptly towards 
Rome, determined to reduce ^ to ashes -before t^jey perished. 
Their chief, Ppntius Tefesinus, ran from rank to rank, cryipg 
that at last the haunt of these ravishing wolves of Italy must h 
annihilated** Rome would have been lost if the army of Sylla 
had not arrived at that moment, and c(5tnmenced a l£^t «nd 
furious battle with the Samnites. The victory remained so 
long undecided, that Sylla, in a fit of despair, made a vow to the 
god of Delphi, whose temple he had so outrageously pillaged.f 

All the Italians who were in Prseneste were collected to- 
gether and put to the sword. Those of Norba defended them- 
selves to the last, and finished by killing each other. Six thou- 
sand Samnites, to whom Sylla had promised their life, were 
massacred in Rome itself. Their cries reached the temple of 
Bellona, where Sylla was harangliihg the senate. " 'Tis noth- 
ing," said he ; "I have ordered some ringleaders to be chas- 
tised." The massacre afterwards extended to the citizens. 
The senate, which Jiad so ardently desired the return of Sylla, 
repented the having taken so unmerciful an avenger. One of 
the Metelli was bold enough to ask him what would be the term 
of his executions ? He replied : " I do not yet know whom I 
shall let live." " At least let those whom you intend to put to 
death know their fate," added Metellus. It was then that he 
published the tables of proscription. (81.) 

The victory of Sylla was the triumph of Rome over Italy i 
in Rome itself, that of the nobles over the rich, particulaiiy 
over the knights ; as for the common people, we have seen that 
they only existed in name. Two thousand six hundred knights 
were proscribed, with eighty senators belonging to their party. J 
Their wealth, which had been amassed by usury, by the ruin 
of free men, by the sweat and the blood of many generations of 
slaves, became the property of the soldiers, the generals, and 
the senators. Sylla announced himself as the avenger of the 
laws, the restorer of the ancient republic. The election of the 
pontiffs and the judicial power, otherwise the religious authori- 
ty, and the application of the laws, were confided to the senate ; 
the comitia of the tribes were abolished ; the tribuneship exist- 
ed only in name ; every tribune was declared Incapable of any 
other office. 

• Velleius Pat c 27 t Plat Life of SyUa. t ApfrfmL 
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The consi^shfp could only be solicited after the prastorship, 
and the praetorship after the quaestorship. Sylla revived in his 
own favor the title of dictator, which had been forgotten for a 
hundred and twenty years. But a consul was necessary in na- 
ming a (]ictator, and both the ognstils had been killed. Sylla 
Was so scrupulous as to quit Rome. According to the ancient 
form, he caused the senate to choose an interrex, who might ap- 
point a dictator, and he then wrote to the senate to offer his ser- 
vices to the republic. The senate took care not to' refuse ; he 
was named dictator, but for an indefinite time. He obtained 
oblivion of the past, license for the future, the right of life and 
death, and that of confiscating property, dividing lands, build- 
ing or destroying towns, and giving arid taking away kingdoms. 
This ostentation of legality, this systematic barbarity, was the 
most insolent and the most odious feature in the victory of Syl- 
la. Marius had pursued his hatred with fury, and had brutally 
killed those whom he hated ; the massacres of Sylla were regu- 
lar and methodical. Every morning a new table of proscription 
determined the murders for the day. Seated in his tribunal, he 
received the bleeding heads, and paid for them the price stated 
in the tariff; the heads of some of the proscribed were worth 
two talents. But it was not only the partisans of Marius who 
perished ; the rich also were guilty ; one perished on account 
of his palace, another because of his gardens. A citizen, a 
stranger to all parties, cast a passing glance at the fatal table, 
and saw his own name inscribed first : " Ah ! unfortunate that 
I am," cried he ; ^^ it is my house at Alba that has killed me." 
He was murdered a few steps from the place. 

The dictator applied his terrible system to the whole of Italy. 
In every place the men belonging to the opposite party were 
put to death, banished, or plundered ; and not only themselves, 
but their parents, their friends, those who knew them, those who 
had spoken to therp, and even those who had accidentally trav- 
elled "with them.* Whole cities were proscribed, as well as 
men, and were plundered and depopulated, to give place to the 
legions of Sylla. Above all, the unfortunate Etruria, the only 
country which had still escaped the colonies and the agrarian 
laws, the only country in which the laborers were generally 
free, became the prey of the soldiers of the conqueror. Sylla 
founded a new town in the valley of the Arno, not far from 
Fiesole, and from the mystic name of Rome, F/ora — that name 
known by the patricians alone — ^he called it Fiorentia.f 

* Ai^&n, 687. 

t TH« if the Italian tradition. The myrtio nama of Roma was Ero$, oi 
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On his return from Etruria, Sylla was thonght to be a little 
softened ; but the peopk were soon taught to dread him more 
than ever, by the death of Lu^ etius Ofella, the companion of 
his victory, and to whom he owed the taking of PreeHeste. He 
had not been praetor, and* he solicited the consulfhip ; Sylla 
commanded him to retire, and a^ he still persisted, ordered him 
to be put to death upon the spot. He afterwards said : " Know 
that I have caused H. Lucretius Ofella to be killed, because he 
resisted my authority ;" and he added this horrible apologue: 
" A laborer ploughing, was bitten by lice ;' he stopped twice to 
cleanse his shirt from them, but being bitten a third time, he 
now determined no longer to be interrupted in his work, and 
threw his shirt int^ the fire. And I warn the conquered not to 
drive me to employ, in like manner, steel as well as fire against 
them, for the third time." 

Sylla* seemed to have sufliciently proved his prodigious con- 
tempt for humanity. He gave a new proof of it, which no one 
expected — he abdicated. He was seen walking insolently in 
the square, without arms, and almost alone. He well knew that 
a number of men were interested in defending his life ; he had 
placed three hundred of his followers in the senate ; in Rome, 
ten thousand slaves, belonging to proscribed men, who had been 
freed by Sylla, bore the name of their liberator, (Cornelius,) and 
watched over him. In Italy, a hundred and twenty thousand 
soldiers, who had become proprietors by his victory, looked upon 
him as the pledge and guarantee of their fortune. His abdica- 
tion was merely nominal ; in his retreat at Cumee, even on the 
eve of his death, having heard that the qusestor Granius delayed 
paying a sum to the treasury, hoping that the approaching event 
would dispense with his regulating the accounts, Sylla caused 
him to be strangled by his bedside, j* 

He died all-powerful, and his funeral was a second triumph. 
Borne through Italy to Rome, his body was escorted by his old 
soldiers, who came from all parts to increase the train, and 

fJaced themselves in ranks. Before the body marched e%hty 
ictors, carrying fasces ; behind, were borne two thousand 
crowns of 'gold, sent by the towns, the legions, and a number 
of men belonging to his party. The coffin was surrounded by 
the priests, to protect it in case of battle ; for they were, not 
without inquietude. Then followed the senate, the knights, and 

Amor ; the sacerdotal name, Ftora, or Aretkusa ; the civil namoi JRotncu 
Pliny, iiL 5 ; Mautar, De oeeulto urbis RomtB nomine. No. 1 of hif Antiqum* 
rian Memoirs. 
* Appw ut oup. t IbkL 
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the army, legion by legion. Then an infimte number of trum- 
pets, which pierced the air with noisy md harsh sounds The 
senate sent* forth solemn acclam^ons, which the army repeated, 
and the pebple re-echoed ?* Notning was wanting in the honors 
which were paid him. He was prajsed in harangues delivered 
• from the rostrum, and thea wa§ buried in the Campus Martius, 
where no one had been buried since the kings. 

This hero, this god, who was ♦carried to the tomb with so 
much pomp, had been for a long time in a state of rottenness. 
Devoured by filthy diseases, consumed by indestructible vermin, 
the son of Venus and Fortune, as he wished to be called,f had 
given way, even till his death, to the foul passions of his youth. 
The favorites, the buffoonsy^the abandoned women, with whom 
he passed his days and nights, had shared a great part of the 
spoils of the proscribed. In this pompous restoration of the re- 
publiCj of ii«hich he had boasted so much, the buffoons and 
mountebanks had gained scarcely less than the assassins. He 
had exterminated the Italian race, under the pretext of assuring 
the unity of Rome, menaced by the invasion of the allies ; and 
he had surrounded himself with Barbarians, Chaldseans, Syri- 
ans, and Phrygians. He consulted them, he adored their gods. 
His political work,. like his body, fell into decay beforehand. 
He had expected ip restore ancient Rome, by giving the legisla- 
tive power to the comitia of the centuries in which the rich pre- 
dominated. But even though his system had lasted, the move- 
able element of wealth would have removed the power from the 
hands of his party. He then went to the curiae, to the ancient 
sacerdotal aristocracy, to seek permanent influence. He thought 
to give the power to the patricians ; but the patricians were no 
longer patricians, they were mostly ennobled plebeians ; in the 
same manner, the people were no longer a people, but a collec- 
tion of freedmen of various nations. All lied, or rather de- 
ceived themselves. And this was the vain, hollow idol, for 
whiclySylla had shed so much blood ; blinded in his aristocratic 
pre|4l^ices by the classical enthusiasm of the past, which had 
made demagogues of the Gracchi. 

* Y\ut Life of Sylla. 

t See various anecdotes of a curious kind in Plut. Life of Sylla. This 
cruel and flagitious man appears to have been a singular favorite with the 
Homan ladies^ At bis funeral they attended with such a quantity of aro- 
matics, that besides those which were contained in 210 baskets, there wan 
enough cinnamon and other precious spices to form a statue of Sylla of tho 
ilse of life, and another of a lictor bearing the fasces before him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Pompey and Cicero — ^Re-estabUshment of the^ominioa of the kni^ita — Ser- 
tonus Spattacos, the pirfAes, Mithridatet, 77-64 

The empire was now io a worse state than before it had 
passed through the hands of this merciless physician. A short 
time after the death of Sylla, the Italian party was restored, 
under Lepidus and Brutus. Cisalpine Gaul and Etruria, 
whose ruin had paid the expenses of the civil war, revolted, 
but were easily reduced ; the veterans of Sylla were every- 
where in arms to maintain their usurpation against the former 
landowners. The Italian party was more successful in Spain, 
where Sert.orius had the address to mix his cause with that 
of the national independence. In Asia, the knights and pub- 
licans exercised the same exactions after the departure •f Lu* 
cuUus, who had restrained them ; usury, violence, outrage, the ' 
seizing of free men as slaves, all the same abuses had recom- 
menced ; they would soon bring about the same insurrection, 
and give up Asia to Mithridates. In the vther provinces, the 
senators, again become masters of the judicial power; lOid sure 
of impunity, committed robberies which would scarcely be be- 
lieved, if the prosecution of Verres had not proved them 
judicially. Finally, in all the Roman world, devouring slavery 
made free populations disappear, to substitute for them barbari- 
ans, who themselves disappeared, but who would, under Spar- 
tacus, at least, be tempted to avenge their death. All the 
enemies of the empire, Sertorius, Mithridates, and Spartacus, 
the proscribed Romans, dispossessed Italians, insurgent provin- 
cials, men reduced to slavery^ could all communicate by the 
medium of the fugitives, who were spread on all the sea^, and 
who infested them with their piracies. Liberty had fonaed, 
against the tyranny of the Roman empire, another empire on 
the water, a wandering Carthage, which no one knew where to 
seize, and which floated from Spain to Asia. 

This was the succession left by Sylla. Let us see what 
men had undertaken to gather it together again. The principal 
senators, Catulus, Crassus, and even LucuUus, were adminis- 
trators rather than generals, notwithstanding the military glory 
which the last had so easily acquired in the east. The medi- 
ocrity of Metellus was made evident in Spain, where, with^ 
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considerable, forces, he was constantly the sport 'of Sertorius. 
Sylla's party had only one successful general ; kn4 he was not 
a noble, but a knight. Pompey was required to terminate the 
war with j^epidus, that with Sertorius, and that with Spartactfs ; 
and when the pirates had nearly taken possession of Ostia, the 
cry was still, Pompey. All the forces of the republic werew 
put j^dm his command t5 gite chase to the corsairs, and put 
old Mithridates to death. 

The most difficult of all these wars was that with Sertorius. 
This old captain in* the army of Marius had early foreseen the 
victory of Sylla, and had gone into Spain. The • barbarians 
esteemed him singularly, on account of his having conquered 
them by an ingenious stratagem. He had become one of them, 
and shared their manner of living and their belief. It was he 
who had discovered, in Africa, the body of the Lybian Antaeus ; 
he was thft only man who had seen the bones of the giant sixty 
cubits m length.* Jie corresponded with the gods by means 
of a. white fawn, which revealed hidden things to him. But 
what tittached the barbarians still more strongly was, the mix- 
ture o^ audacity and cunning in his gefcius, and the address 
with which he trifled with the enemy, even crossing the lines 
of MeteHns in disguise. He was an indefatigable hunter. No 
Spaniard knew better the passes and defiles of the mountains. 
He SLtst his followers were armed superbly, and braved the 
enemy ( he challenged Metellus to single combat.f 

This general could not prevent his extending his dominion 
over the whole of Spain, 84-73. An Italian army, conducted 
by Perpenna, united itself to his. He created a senate of the 
proscribed, who took refuge in his camp. Little by little he 
disciplined the Spaniards, and began to civilize them by bring- 
ing up their children in the Roman manner. Meantime, he 
made himself master of Narbonnese Gaul, and Italy began to 
fear another Hannibal. Pompey, who came to second Metellus, 
obliged. Sertorius to re-enter Spain, but he was there beaten by 
him, and had the humiliation of seeing him bum one of the 
allied towns before his eyes. 

Sertorius, who then received grand offers from Mithridates, 
had the magnanimous obstinacy not to cede to him one inch of 
land in Asia. Although the founder of a new Rome which he 
opposed to the other, he would not injure the integrity of an 
empire which he considered as his own. He remained a 
Roman, in the midst of the barbarians, and this was what lost 

* Plat. Life of Sertorius. t M. i*. 
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him. Although he openly professed his preference for toe 
Spanish troops, he gave all the commands to the Rbihans. 
The latter inspired him with their mistrust of the people of the 
country, and ended by inciting him to massacre oyr sell the 
host^es who were in his possession. This senseless and> 
iNtrbarous act would, sooner or later, have proved his ruin, if 
he had not been treacherously killed by his lieutensnt, Ter- 
penna. Pompey, to whom the latter gave himself up, had him 
put to death without hearing him, and burnt all his papers, /or 
fear of finding any of the great men of Rome compromised. He* 
himself was, perhaps, interested in the disappearance of all 
traces of the intrigues which had relieved him of so invincible 
an enemy. (73.) '^ 

The war with Asia continued ten years after that of Spain. 
The ravages of Mithridates, and of Tigranes, his son-in-law, 
the king of Armenia, united with the hojtible cupidity of the 
publicans and knights to dispeople this wnfortunate Cbuntry- 
Tigranes removed from Cappadocia, at one time, three hundred 
thousand nien, whom he transferred to his new capital of Ti- 
granocerta.* Roman Asia was not less miserable, having 
been exhausted by the skill of the Roman usurers, who had 
advanced the twenty thousand talents to Sylla. Such was 
their industry, that in a few years this contribution was found 
to be raised to a hundred and twenty talents, (moiie than 
£2,400,000.) The unfortunate payers sold their wives, sold 
their virgin daughters, and their little children, and ended by 
being4hemselves sold.f 

Mithridat«^ encouraged by these circumstances, had invaded 
Cappadocia and Bithynia, and taken a number of cities de- 
pendent upon the Romans. He caused himself to be preceded 
wherever he went by one Marius, whom Sertorius had sent to 
him with the title of proconsul. Pompey being still occupied 
in Spain, Lucullus, one of the chiefs of the party of Sylla, , 
obtained, by means of intrigue,^ the lucrative commission of the 
Asiatic war. Lucullus had the reputation of being an honest 
administrator, and a very literate man. He was the protector 
of all the Greeks at Rome ; he had himself, as a sort of pas- 
time, written in Greek an account of the Italian war. What 
war could better deserve to be written in the Latin tongue ? 
But this contempt for the rude idiom of his country was un- 
doubtedly a mode of paying court to the exterminator of the 
Italian race. Sylla, when he returned to iight the party of 

* Appwle.Sl'^. f mut Life of LucuUtu. t ld.ik 
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Marius, had left Lucullus in Asia to raise contributions for the 
war, and, without doubt, to make the publicans belonging to the 
party of Marius restore some of the wealth they had unlawfully 
acquired. It was to Lucullus that he dedicated his Commen- 
taries, also written in Greek, and to whom, at his death, he 
confided the guardianship of his son. Lucullus had never been 
commander-in-chief until the second war with Mithridates. (76.) 
But in his passage from Rome to Asia, he studied Polybius, 
^enophon, and otheF Greek works upon the military art. 
Nevertheless, ht^ did not hasten to measure himself with the 
king of the barbarians, who had then assembled about three 
hundred thousand men. He had learned, by the disaster of 
his colleague, that it would be better to wait till this torrent 
should glide away of its own accord. This multitude, formed 
of ten different nations, could not long remain united ; the 
single difficulty of feeding it must soon produce its dispersion. 
Whilst Mithridates was wasting away strength before the im- 
pregnable Cyzicus, Lucullus watched him, intercepted his 
provisions, and deprived him of his resources, by winning back, 
one by one, the cities which had given themselves to him. 
He reformed the abuses which had excited the country against 
Rome.* These reforms were the real tactics employed against 
Mithridates. Every regulation took from him some towns, and 
deprived him of a part of the subsidies which maintained his 
army. He could not hold out against this administrative 
war. At the end of two years, not knowing how to support so 
many people, he raised the siege of Cyzicus, threw himself into 
a ship, and told his generals to save the army as they could. 
A retreat was impossible, with troops so little disciplined. Lu- 
cullus had only the trouble of killing. The twenty thousand 
whom he cut in pieces on the Granicus were but a small por- 
tion of those who perished in this immense rout. 

Whilst Lucullus advanced slowly towards Pontus, Mithri- 
dates, evading the pursuit of his enemies, who thought to take 
him in Nicomedia, had already formed and armed new bands 
of barbarians, whom he had sent for from the Scythians. Some 
partial defeats, and the terror which followed them, again suf- 
ficed to dissipate this new army ; Mithridates would have been 
taken, if he had not had the presence of mind to stop the Roman 
soldiers by piercing the sacks filled with gold which his mules 
carried behind him. The barbarian king, obliged to abandon 
hi» kingdom, desired, with his oriental jealousy, at least to pre- 

• Rut Life of LuciUlut, 
23* 
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serve his seraglio from the outrages of the soldiers. He sent to 
his wives, by a eunuch, the order to die. Amongst them were 
two of his sisters, of about forty years of age, whom he had 
not named, and the Ionian Monima whom he had taken from 
Miletus, but whose virtue he had conquered only by giving her 
the sorrowful honor of being called his wife, and of wearing the 
diadem ; she tried to strangle herself with the royal fillet, but it 
broke, and did not render her this cruel service. 

Mithridates fied into Armenia, to the abode of his son-in-law, 
Tigranes. This prince, who had extended his dominions into 
Syria, found himself, in consequence of the ruin of the Seleu- 
cidae and the removal of the Parthians, the most powerful sov- 
ereign of western Asia. A crowd of sovereigns waited on him 
at table, and, when he went out, four of them ran before his 
chariot, in a simple tunic. The insolent domination of this 
king of kings was not solid. LucuUus knew this so well, that 
he only took fifteen thousand men to invade the dominions of 
Tigranes. These were sufficient to put to flight, at the first 
shock, two hundred thousand barbarians, of whom seventeen 
thousand were knights incased in iron. The Romans lost &ye 
men.* The taking of Tigranocerta was facilitated by the 
Greeks, whom Tigranes had transported thither by force, with 
a crowd of men of all nations. LucuUus sent these Greeks 
back to their country, paying the expenses of the voyage, as he 
had done after the burning of the town of Amisus in Pontus. 
Amisus and Sinope had become two independent towns. All 
the people whom Tigranes had oppressed, the Sophenians, the 
Gordyenians, and many Arab tribes, received LucuUus as a 
liberator. 

Becoming conqueror in a second batUe, he wished to con- 
summate the ruin of Tigranes, and afterwards to carry his arms 
to Parthia. He had not this perilous glory. Hitherto, his 
principal means of success had been to conciliate the people, 
by restraining the avidity both of his soldiers and of the Italian 
publicans. The first refused to pursue a war which only en- 
riched the general ; the second wrote to Rome, where the party 
of knights was every day regaining its ancient ascendency. 
They accused of rapacity him who had repressed theirs. All 
were inclined to believe, in short, that LucuUus had drawn 
enormous sums from the towns which he preserved from the 
soldiers and publicans. f 

• Plat Life of LucuUm, 

t Thki teeiiiB probable from the treasures he brought book with him. Cieo- 
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They obtained the appointment of a successor, and by this 
cuange, the fruit of this conquest was in a great measure lost. 
Even before Lucullus had quitted Asia, Mithridates re-entered 
Pontus, invaded Cappadocia, and leagued himself more closely 
with the pirates, at the same time that he reopened to the bar- 
barians their Caucasian route, which had been for a short time 
closed by the Romans. 

Whilst Pompey fought with Sertorius, and Lucullus with 
Mithridates, Home had been left with generals unable to defend 
her from a still more pressing danger. A servile war had broken 
out, (73-1,) no longer in Sicily, but ia Italy, at the gates of 
Rome, in Campania. And this time it was no longer mere 
slaves, laborers, or shepherds, but men exercised expu^sly in 
the use of arms, habituated to blood, and devoted befor^and to 
death. The barbarous mania for combats of gladiators had be- 
come such, that a number of rich men kept some of them in 
their houses : some to please the people and so *attain office, 
others on speculation, to sell or let these gladiators to the ediles, 
sometimes to the factions, who let them loose like furious dogs, 
in the public square, against their enemies and their rivals. 

" One Lentulus Batiatus kept at Capua a number of gladia- 
tors, the greatest part of which were Gauls and Thracians ; men 
not reduced to that employment for any crimes they had com- 
mitted, but forced upon it by the injustice of their master. Two 
hundred of them, therefore, agreed to make Uieir escape. 
Though the plot was discovered, threescore and eighteen of 
them, by their extreme vigilance, were beforehand with their 
master, and sallied out of town, having first seized all the long 
knives and spits in a cook's shop. On the road they met some 
wagons carrying a quantity of gladiators' arms to another 
place ; these they seized, and armed themselves with them. 
Then they retired to a place of strength, and made choice of 
three leaders.* The first was Spartacus, whose extraction was 
from one of those Thxdician hordes called Nomades. This man 
had not only a dignity of mind, a strength of body, but a dis- 
cernment and civility superior to his fortune. In short, he was 
more of a Greek than a barbarian in his manner. 

'* It is said, that when he was first brought to Rome to be 
sold, a serpent was seen twisted about his face ^ he slept. 

ro says (jpro Flacco, 34) that Lucullus derived a large portion of his fortune 
fj$m the legacies bequeathed to him by many persons in Asia. 

* Spartacus, Chrysus, and CEnomaus. This war began in the year of 
Rome, 680 ; before Christ, 71. 
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His wife, who was of the same tribe, having the gift of divina. 
tion, and being a retainer besides to the orgies of Bacchus, said 
it was a sign that he would rise to something very great and for- 
midable, the result of which would be happy.* This woman still 
lived with him, and was the companion of bis flight. 

" The fugitives first distinguished themselves by defeating a 
party sent against them from Capua, whose arms they seized 
and wore with great satisfaction, throwing away those of glad- 
iators, as dishonorable and barbarous. Clodins the praetorf 
was then sent agajnst them from Rome with a body of three 
thousand men ; and he besieged them on the hill where they 
were posted. There was but one ascent, which was very nar- 
row and rugged, and there he placed a sufficient guard ; the 
rest w% all a craggy precipice, but covered with wild vines. 
The fugitives cut^ofF such of the branches as might be of most 
service, and formed them into a ladder of sufficient strength, 
and so long as to reach the plain beneath. By the help of this 
ladder they all got down safe, except one. This man remained 
above only to let down their arms, and when he had done that, 
he descended afler them. 

" The Romans knowing nothing of this manceuvre, the glad- 
iators came upon their rear, and attacked them so suddenly, 
that they fled in great consternation, and left their camp to the 
enemy. Spartacus was there joined by the herdsmen and 
shepherds of ^the country, men of great vigor and remarkably 
swift of foolS'' Some of these he clad in heavy armor, and the 
rest served as reconnoitring parties, and for other purposes of 
the light-armed. 

" The next general sent against these gladiators was Publius 
Varinus.J They first routed his lieutenant, Furius, who en- 
gaged them with a detachment of two thousand men. After 
this, Spartacus watched the motions of Cossinius, who was ap- 
pointed assistant and chief counsellor to Varinus, and was now 
marching against him with a considerable force. His vigilance 
was such, that he was very near taking Cossinius in the bath 
at Salenae ; and though he did escape with much difficulty, Spar- 
tacus seized his baggage. Then he pursued his steps, and 
took his camp, having first killed great numbers of the Romans. 
Cossinius himself was among the slain. His subsequent 
operations jto?ere equally decisiveu He beat Varinus in sev- 

* His end was happy for a gladiator. He died Bghtmg grallantly at the 
head of his tro<^ 
t Clodius Gkiber. 
t In the diflerent editions of Livy Ephton, it is read Varenns, Variniui, &o. 
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eral engagements, and took his lictors and the very horse he 
rode. 

" By this time he was become great and formidable. Never- 
theless, his views were moderate : he had too much understand- 
ing to hope the conquest of the Romans ; and therefore led his 
army to the Alps, with an intention to cross them, and then dis- 
miss his troops, that they might retire to their respective coun- 
tries, some to Thrace, and some to Gaul. But they, relying 
upon their numbers, and elated with success, would not listen 
to his proposSil. Instead of that, they laid Italy waste as they 
traversed it. 

" It was no longer the indignity and disgrace of this revolt 
that afflicted the senate ; it was fear and danger ; and tl^y now 
employed both the consuls in this war, as one of the most diffi- 
cult and important^ they had ever had upon their hands. Gel- 
lius, one of the consuls, having surprised a body of Germans, 
who were so rash and self-opinionated as to separate from the 
troops of Spartacus, defeated them entirely, a.nd put them to 
the sword. Lentulus, the other consul, endeavored to surround 
Spartacus with his forces, which were very considerable. 
Spartacus met him fairly in the field, beat his lieutenants, and 
stripped them of their baggage. He then continued his route 
towards the Alps, but was opposed by Cassius, who commanded 
in that part of Gaul which lay about the Po, and came against 
him at the head of ten thousand men. A bat^Je ensued, in 
which Cassius was defeated with great loss, and saved himself 
not without difficulty. 

*' No sooner were the senate informed of these miserable 
proceedings, than they expressed the greatest indignation against 
the consuls, and gave orders that they should be superseded in 
the command. Crassus was the person they pitched upon as a 
successor, and many of the nobility served under him as volun- 
teers, as well on account of his political influence, as from his 
personal regard. He went and posted himself on the Picene, 
in order to intercept Spartacus, who was to march that way. 
At the same time he sent his lieutenant Mununius round with 
two legions, giving him strict orders only to follow the enemy, 
and by no means to hazard either battle or skirmish. Mum- 
mi us, however, upon the first promising occasion, engaged 
Spartacus, and was entirely routed. Numbers fell upon the 
tield of battle, and many others threw away their arms, and fled 
for their lives. 

*' Crassus gave Mummius a severe reprimand, and new armed 
hit men, but insisted withal that they should find security for 
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'their keeping those arms they were now intrusted with. The 
first five hundred, who had shown the greatest marks of cow- 
ardice, he divided into fifty parts, and put one in each decade 
to death, to whose lot it might happen to fall ; thus reviving an 
ancient custom of military punishment which had long been 
disused. Indeed, this kind of punishment is the greatest mark 
of infamy ; and being put in execution in sight of the whole 
army, is attended with many awful and afifecting circumstances. 

*' After thus chastising his men, he led them against the ene- 
my. But Spartacus turned back and retired through Lucania 
to the sea. The rebel, happening to find a number of vessels 
in harbor belonging to the Cilician pirates, resolved to make an 
attemnl-upon Sicily, where, at the head of two thousand men, 
he thought he could easily rekindle the Servile war, which 
had but lately been smothered,* and which wanted little fuel to 
make it fiame out again. Accordingly, the pirates entered into 
agreement with him ; but they had no sooner taken his money, 
than they broke their engagement, and sailed another way. 
Spartacus, thus deceived, left the sea, and intrenched himself 
in the peninsula of Rhegium. 

** When Crassus came up, he observed that the nature of the 
place suggested what measures he should take ; in consequence 
of which he determined to build a wall across the isthmus. 
This, he knew, would at once keep his soldiers from idleness, 
and cut oflf 4he enemy's supplies. The work was great and 
difficult ; nevertheless, he finished it, beyond all expectation, in 
a short time ; drawing a trench from sea to sea three hundied 
furlongs in length, fifteen feet in breadth, and as many in 
depth ; he built a wall also above it, of considerable height and 
strength. 

" Spartacus at first made a jest of the undertaking ; but when 
his plunder began to fail, and he wanted to go farther, he saw 
the wall before him, and at the same ^ime was 'conscious that 
the peninsula was exhausted. He watched his opportunity, 
however, in a snowy and tempestuous night, to fill up the trench 
with earth, wood, and other materials, and so passed it with a 
third part of his army. Crassus now began to fear that Spar- 
tacus, in the spirit of enterprise, would march immediately to 
Rome. Bfi^i when he observed that a number of the enemy, 
Upon some difierence or other, separated and encamped upon 
the Lucanian lake, he recovered his spirits. The water of this 

* It was bat nineteen yean before that a period wai pot to the Servile 
war in Sicily. 
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lake is said to ckange in such a manner as sometimes to be 
sweet and fresh, and at other times so salt that it is impossible 
to drink it. Crassus fell upon this party, and drove them from 
the lake, but could not do any great execution, or continue the 
pursuit far, because Spartacus made his appearance, and rallied 
his fugitives. 

" Crassus now repented of having written to the senate, that 
it wqs necessary to recall Lucullus from Thrace, and Pompey 
from Spain, and hastened to finish the war himself; for he 
was sensible that the general who should come to his assist- 
ance would rob him of all the honor. He resolved, therefore, 
in the first place, to attack the troops which had revolted and 
formed a separate body, under the command of two officers 
named Cannicius and Castus. With this view, he sent a corps 
of six thousand men before to seize an eminence which he 
thought would be of service to him, but ordered them to con- 
duct their enterprise with all imaginary secrecy. The yob- 
served his directions ; and, to conceal their march the better, 
covered their helmets and the rest of their arms. Two women, 
however, who were sacrificing before the enemy's camp, dis- 
covered them ; and they would probably have met their fate, 
had not Crassus advanced immediately, and given the enemy 
battle. This was the most obstinate action in the whole war. 
Twelve thousand three hundred of the enemy were killed, of 
which number there were only two found wounded on the back ; 
the rest.died in their ranks, after the bravest exertions of valor. 

" Spartacus, after this defeat, retired towards the mountains 
of Petelia ; and Quintus, one of Crassus's officers, and Scropha 
the quaestor, marched after to harass his rear ; but Spartacus 
facing about, the Romans fled in the most ^dastardly manner, and 
with great difficulty carried «ff the quaestor, who was wounded. 
This success was the ruin of Spartacus. It gave the fugitives 
such spirits, that they would no longer decline a decisive action, 
or be obedient to their officers ; but as they were upon the road, 
addressed them with their swords in their hands, and insisted 
on marching back through Lucania with the utmost expedition 
to meet the Romans, and face Crassus in the field. 

** This was the very thing that Crassus desired. He was 
informed that Pompey was approaching, and of the many 
speeches to the people on occasion of the ensuing ejection, in 
which it was asserted that this laurel belonged to him, and that, 
as soon as he made his appearance, he would, by some deci- 
sive stroke, put an end to the war. 

** Crassus therefore hastened to give that stroke himself, and. 
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with the same view, encamped very near \^e enemy* One 
day, when he bad ordered his soldiers to dig a trench, the glad- 
iators attacked them as they were at work. Numbers came 
up continually on both sides to support the combatants ; and at 
last Spartacus, seeing what the case necessarily required, drew 
out his whole army. When they brought him his horse, he 
drew his sword and killed him, saying, at the same time, * If I 
prove victorious, I shall have horses at my command ; if I am 
defeated, I shall have no need of this.' His aim was to find 
Crassus, and he made his way through showers of darts and 
heaps of the slain. He did not, indeed, reach him, but he 
killed with his own hand two centurions who ventured to engage 
him. At last, those that seconded him fled; he, however, still 
stood his ground, and, though surrounded by numbers, fought 
with great gallantry till he was cut in pieces."* 

Crassus could not prevent his rival's gaining also the glory of 
this war. Pompey encountered the remainder of the army of 
slaves, eicterminated them, and re-entered Rome, with the repu- 
tation of being the only general then belonging to the republic. 
It was in vain that Crassus gave to the people a tithe of his 
wealth, and a feast, set out on ten thousand tables, and distrib- 
uted to each citizen a sufficient supply of com to last three 
months.f lie only obtained the consulship with the permission 
of Pompey, and conjointly with him. 

Pompey then ceased to spare the senate, of whom he thouglu 
he had no need. Even during the life of Sylla, he had allowed 
it to be seen that he remained with regret in the party of the 
nobles, who despised him as a knight and deserter from the 
Italian party. He had led his army from Africa, contrary to 
the orders of the dictator ; he had triumphed in spite of him. 
Sylla, who appreciated him at his true value, did not care to 
recommence the civil war for an affair of vanity. But he tes- 
tified his aversion for him, by omitting his name from his will, 
in which he left legacies to all his friends. Pompey was none 
the less, after the death of Sylla as during his lifetime, the 
executor of the wishes of the faction in Italy and in Spain. 

It was not till after the expiration of ten years, when a great 
many of Sylla's veterans had disappeared, that Pompey broke 
with the senate, and turned towards the knights and the popu- 
lace. 

The tool of Pompey in this reaction against the senate, was 
another knight, M, Tullius Cicero, a brilliant and liappy advo- 

* Plut Life of Crasaut, fid. »* 
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eate, a poor politician, but with an extraordinary docility of 
talent and a marvellous fecundity of mind. He was, like 
Marius, a native of Arpinum ; his first composition was a poem 
in honor of his countryman. He made his first appearance at 
the bar in a most honorable manner, defending, under * Sylla, 
one Roscius, whom a man, freed by the dictator, wished to put 
to death that he might plunder him. It is true that this Roscius 
himself belonged to the party of Sylla ; that he was protected 
by all the nobility, by the Servilii and by the Scipios ; that he 
was the client of the omnipotent Metelli ; and that, even during 
tCe trial, he was received in the house of Cecilia Metella. 
The true defender was the illustrious Messala, and Cicero was 
simply put forward. The nobility were indignant at the auda- 
city of the low-bom people, by whom Sylla liked to be sur- 
rounded, and who considered themselves licensed to commit 
any actions, under the shadow of his name. Sylla himself, 
then in Etniria, wished to terminate the disorders of the civil 
war j he effected laws against poisoning, forgery, violence, and 
extortion. Cicero, therefore, risked nothing; but it was an 
infinite honor for him to have been the first whose voice was 
heard after the proscriptions. The panegyrist of Marius was, 
upon this occasion, obliged to sound the praises of Sylla, but 
it was approved in him that he did not do it with too much 
meanness. From that time, all the oppressed party — ^knights, 
publicans, and the municipal towns — ^had their eyes on him. 
If he had been a warrior, if he had had, at least, some dignity 
and some continuity in his political conduct, he would have 
become the chief of this party, in whom Pompey so little de- 
served to inspire confidence. But he submitted with a good 
grace to act under Pompey, and for him. What the senators 
most dreaded was, to see themselves deprived of the judicial 
power, which Sylla had given them, and which assured them 
impunity for themselves and dominion over the knights. They 
consented more readily to the re-establishment of the tribune- 
ship, which only diminished the common power of their body ; 
they hoped that, at this price, they might preserve the privilege 
of deciding in the tribunals. But when once Pompey had 
caused tribunes to be elected by the populace, and when the 
comitia of the tribes had been re-established, nothing was more 
easy than to deprive the senators of the judicial power. It was 
tfufiicient to bring to light, and to proclaim in the public square, 
the infamy and cruel tyranny which they had exercised in the 
provinces since they had been sole judges of their own crimes. 
It was easy, without directly attacking the whole body of 

24 
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nobleis, to bring one of their number to their tribunals ; to reveal, 
in a single case, the infamy of all, and to place them between 
the double danger of avowing the disgrace of their order by a 
condemnation, or of crowning it by absolving the accused. 
Cicero was charged with thus carrying on the prosecution of 
one of the nobles, or rather, of the nobility. 

The man by whose disgrace it was undertaken to sully the 
reputation of the whole senate, and to prostrate it, bore the 
ignoble name of Verres. He was the friend of the Metelli, 
and had endeared himself to the faction by deserting the canip 
of Carbo for that of Sylla, to whom he took the money of the 
quaestor ; and afterwards, by putting to death all the soldiers of 
Sertorius who sought an asylum in Sicily.* Many Roman 
knights who were established in Sicily and Asia, many Italians 
who levied taxes, or traded, or held banks, and a multitude of 
Greeks from Sicily and other provinces, deposed against Verres, 
and overwhelmed him with their testimonies. The senators 
who composed the tribunal hastened to condemn him, and to 
render useless the eloquent invectives which Cicero had pre- 
pared ; but he lost nothing by this. These carefully written 
discourses were copied, multiplied, dispersed, and read with 
great avidity. They have remained for the eternal condemna- 
tion of the Roman aristocracy, and for the justification of the 
emperors, whose tyranny was, for the provinces at least, com- 
paratively a deliverance, a state of order and repose. 

No doubt these knights, these publicans, these Roman mer- 
chants, established in Sicily, had mostly acquired by spoliation 
and theft what the praetor had deprived them of. But the na- 
tives had been still worse treated ; the exactions, violences, 
sacrilegious thefts, committed by Verres in their houses, and in 
their temples, were innumerable. The love of the Grecian 
arts, which was very prevalent among the great men of Rome, 
was another incitement to robbery. The most revered Sicilian 
gods could not escape the praetor. The Hercules of Agrigen- 
tum, the Juno of Samos, the dreaded goddess of Sicily, the 
Ceres of Enna, were placed as objects of curiosity in the cabi- 
net of Verres. t So many insults given to the local religion of 
the allies, only moderately affected, I think, the Roman people. 
Even the death of the Sicilian captives, who were unjustly 
condemned by Verres, was not, undoubtedly, what most moved 
the masters of the world. What made an impression was, that 
he had supported the pirates, whose expeditions every day 

* * Cicer. tn Verrem, t Cicer. de Signi9, 
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interfered with the supply of provisions to Rome, and that he 
had ordered a Roman citizen to be beaten with rods, and cru- 
cified. 

The condemnation of Verres was also that of the aristocracy. 
All the nobles were his friends ; many amongst them had shared 
in the crimes of which he was convicted. One individual, 
named Nero, had, out of complaisance for him, condemned to 
death a man whose only guilt was the having defended the 
honor of his daughter against Yerres.* 

The senators could no longer retain the exclusive possession 
of the judicial power. Cicero overwhelmed them with a ter- 
rible enumeration of all the prevarications of thwr tribunals, 
and boldly asserted that there had been no complaints made of 
the knights when they possessed it.f Pompey, having given 
soipe games, shortly after the affair of Verres, assured himself 
of the populace. He also, in re-establishing the comitia by 
tribes, gave weight to the vot^s of the common people, and 
provided them with their principal means of subsistence, ve- 
nality. Supported by the soldiers, the knights, and the laborers, 
he had no difficulty in depriving the senators of the privilege 
of deciding trials, and in forcing them to share the judicial 
power with the knights and tribunes chosen by the populace. 
(71.) 

Thus this great work of Sylla, which the dictator thought to 
strengthen forever by the extermination of the Italians and the 
proscription of the knights, which Pompey seemed to have 
assured by the reduction of Spain, and LucuUus by the hu- 
miliation of the publicans of Asia, Pompey sufficed td over- 
throw. 

^ The first fruit which the knights drew from their victory, 
was the re-establishment of maritime communication, the inter- 
ruption of which ruined their commerce, and the recovery of 
the enjoyment of Asia, of which Lucullus had deprived them. 
With this double aim they confided to Pompey, notwithstanding 
the senate, a power such as no other citizen had ever obtained. 
At the proposition of Gabinius, they gave him, that he might 
reduce the pirates, the empire of the sea, from Cilicia to 
the colunms of Hercules, with absolute power over the shores 
for the distance of four hundred furlongs (twenty leagues)^n- 
land ; more than this, an absolute authority, and without re- 
sponsibility, over every one who was within these limits, with 
the privilege of taking from the quaestors and publicans all the 

* Cicer. de SignU. t Id. t&. * 
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money he required, of constructing fire hufidred ebipe, and of 
raising soldiers, sailors, and rowers at his pleasure. This was 
not enough ; they shortly afterwards added the commission to 
reduce Mithridates, and the command of the armies of LucuUus, 
with all the provinces of Asia. The triumphant party, that of 
the knights, was so interested in success, that it gave to its 
general a power disproportionate to the evil. Cicero was again 
in this the organ of the faction. Nothing was easier than to 
lead the people, nourished with the corn of Africa and Sicily, 
and whose subsistence was compromised by the pirates. For 
the rest, acute minds felt that power was not dangerous in hands 
80 ill-fitted \o hold it. Csesar and Crassus only saw a useful 
precedent, and lent their aid to it. 

These pirates* belonged to almost all the nations of Asia— 
Cilicians, Syrians, Cypriotes, Pam))hylians, and natives of 
Pontus. It was, as it were, a vengeance, and a reaction of the 
East, which had been devastated by the soldiers of Italy, by 
her usurers and publicans, her merchants in slaves. They 
had been emboldened by the wars of Mithridates, whose aux- 
iliaries they were. The civil wars of Rome, then the negligent 
cupidity of the great, who were occupied in plundering each 
his province, left the sea without care, and augmented the 
pirates with a number of fugitives. 

'* The power of the pirates had its foundation in Cilicia. 
Their progress was the more dangerous, because at first it was 
little taken notice of. In the Mithridatic war they assumed 
new confidence and courage, on account of some services they 
had rendered the king. After this, the Romans being engaged 
in civil wars at the very gates of their capital, the sea was left 
unguarded, and the pirates, by degrees, attempted higher things ; 
they not only attacked ships, but islands, and maritime t<}^s. 
Many persons, distinguished for their wealth, their birth, and 
their capacity, embarked with them, and assisted in their 
depredation, as if their employment had been worthy the ambi- 
tion of men of honor. They had in various places arsenals, 
ports, and watch-towers, all strongly fortified. Their fleets 
were not only extremely well-manned, supplied with skilfid 
pilots, and fitted for their business by their lightness and ce- 
lerity, but there was a parade of vanity about them, more 
mortifying than their strength, in gilded stems, purple canopies, 
and plated oars, as if they took a pride and triumphed in their 
villany. Music resounded, and drunken revels were exhibited 

• Appwa, Mitkr. Ww. 
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on erery coast. Here generals were made prisoners, there the 
cities the pirates had taken were paying their ransom, all to the 
great disgrace of the Roman power. The number of their 
galleys amounted to a thousand, and the cities they were mas 
ters of, to four thousand. 

*' Temples which had stood inviolably sacred till that time» 
they plundered. They ruined the temple of Apollo at Claros , 
that where he was worshipped under the title of Didymaeus ;* 
that of the Cabiri in Samothrace ; that of Ceresf at Hermione ; 
that of ^sculapius at Epidaurus ; those of Neptune in the 
Isthmus, at Teenarus, and in Calauria ; those of Apollo at 
Actium, and in the isle of Leucas ; those of Juno at Samos, 
Argos, and the promontojy of Laciniifm4 

" They likewise offered strange sacrifices ; those of Olym- 
pus, I mean ;^ and they celebrated certain secret mysteries, 
among which those of Mithra continue to this day,|| being 
originally instituted by them. They not only insulted the 
Romans at sea, but infested the great roads, and plundered the 
villas near the coast ; they carried off Sextillus and Bellnius, 
two praetors, in their purple robes, with ail their servants and 
lictors ; they seized the daughter of Antony, a man who had 
been honored with a triumph, as she was going to her country 
bouse, and he was forced to pay a large ransom for her. 

'^ But the most contemptuous circumstance of all was, that 
when they had taken a prisoner, and he cried out that he was 
a Roman, and told them his name, they pretended to be struck 
with terror, smote their thighs, and fell upon their knees to ask 
him pardon. The poor man seeing them thus humble them- 
selves before him, thought them in earnest, and said he would 
forgive them ; for scn^ were so officious as to put on his shoes, 
an(tjtfithers to help dp on with his gown, that his quality might 
no more be mistake^ When they had carried on this farce and 

* So called from Didyme, in the territories of Miletus. 

t Pausanias (tit Laconic) tells us, the Lacedeemooians worshipped Ceres 
nuder the name of Chthonia ; and {in Corinthiac) he gives us the reason 
of her having that name: ''The Argives say, that Chthonia, the daughter 
of Colontas, having been saved out of a conflagration by Ceres, and convey- 
ed to Hermione, built a temple to that goddess, who was worshipped there 
under the name of Chthonia.'' 

' X The printed text ipves us the erroneous reading of Leucanium, but two 
manuscripts give us I^acinium, Livy often mentions Juno Lacinia. 

§ Not on Mount Olympus, but in the city of Olympus, near Phaselis, in 
Pamphylia, which was one of the receptacles of the pirates. What sort of 
sacrifices they used to offer there is not known. 

II According to Herodotus, the Persians worshipped Venus under the name 
of MithreSf or Mithra ; bat the sun is worshipped m that country. 
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enjoyed it for sotmb time, they let a ladder down into the sea, 
and bade him go in peace ; and if he refused to do it, they pushed 
him off the deck and drowned him."* 

The power of the pirates was vast, but dispersed over all the 
seas. Pompey possessed forces so large that, after having 
divided out the Mediterranean, and distributed his fleet, he 
overcame them in three months. Gentleness did more than 
force in this case. Many surrendered to him with their fami- 
lies, and put him on the track 'of others. Those who did not 
hope for pardon, ventured a naval battle off Coracesium in Cili- 
cia. Pompey, having become master of the forts which they 
possessed in Taurus and in the islands, gave them lands in 
Achaia and Cilicia, and peopled with» them his town pf Pem- 
peipoiis, built upon the ruins of Soli. He was so desirous of 
conciliating these intrepid mariners, that he sent troops again&et 
Metellus, who cruelly pursued those of Crete, and fought for 
the pirates. t 

Historians unanimously say, that when he arrived in Asia, 
he abolished all that Lucullus had done ; that is to say, he re- 
established the financial tyranny of the knights and publicans. 
As for Mithridates, he Was more difficult to find than to con- 
quer. The first tinae that Pompey reached hiim, he thought to 
seize him, and failed ; the second, he attacked him during the 
night, and the barbarians did not sustain the first cry of the 
Romans.^ Being repulsed by Tigranes, who received Pompey 
kneeling, Mithridates fled towards Caucasus, to the Albanians 
and Iberians. Pompey penetrated to the land of these barba- 
rians, and routed, not without trouble, their ill-armed multitudes. 
But he neither dared to enter Hyrcania, nor to traverse the 
Scythian regions on the north of the Euxine, to penetrate to 
the Bosphorus, of which Mithridates was still master. H^ pre- 
ferred descending to the south to carry on an easier and more 
glorious war. With the exception of some urdmportant combats, 
a sort of promenade sufficed, as Plutarch says^ to finish the 
pompous work of the Roman empire. In passing, he subdued 
Syria, of which he made a province, and Judea, which he gave 
to whom he pleased. The news of the death of the king of 
Pontus arrived just in time to prevent his continuing an impru- 
dent war against the Arabs, in which he had engaged. 

The great Mithridates had, even in his flight, conceived the 

' » Plutarch's Life of Pompey. 

t This, perhaps, ezplams the invariable inferiority of Pompey and his party 
at sea. 

t Plut ut 0Up, 
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gigantic project of leading the barbariana towards Italy. The 
Scythians desired nothing better than to follow him. The 
Gauls, who had long been conciliated by him, waited for him 
to pass the Alps.* Old as he was, and devoured by an ulcer 
which obliged him to conceal himself, he put in motion the 
whole of the barbarians, whose reunion he wished to establish, 
80 many centuries before Attila. The enormous extent of his 
preparations, and the terror at the war which he was going to 
undertake, turned his subjects against him. He had put to 
death three sons and three daughters, and had reserved as an 
heir, his son, Phamaces, who betrayed him. The old king, 
fearing to be delivered to the Romans, tried to poison himself ; 
two of his daughters, who remained with him, drank with him, 
and soon died. But Mithridates had so long fortified himself, 
by custom, against poisons, that he could not find any strong 
enough for him. The -Gaul, Bituitus, who was attached to him, 
aided him with his sword to die. There was no longer in the 
east a king like Mithridates. This giant,t this man indestruc- 
tible by fatigue as by poison, this man who spoke all languages, 
both learned and barbarian, left an enduring memory. At the 
present time, not' far from Odessa, a seat cut in the rock which 
borders the sea is- pointed out and calieU tlie throne of Mithri' 
dates. 

The triumph of Pompey was more splendid than any hitherto 
seen. The names of the conquered nations were borne on 
banners : Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia^ Paphlagonia, Media, 
Colchis, the Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, Cilicia, Mesopota- 
mia, Phcenicia, Judea, Arabia, and lastly the pirates. It was 
then seen that the conquests of Pompey had increased the pub- 
lic revenues from fifty millions of drachmas, to nearly eighty- 
two millions ; that he had poured into the treasury the value 
of twenty thousand talents, without counting a distribution of 
fifteen hundred drachmas to each soldier. Pompey, who had 
triumphed the first time in Africa, the second in Europe, (after 
Sertorius,) now triumphed in Asia. 

In this pompous display of the trophies of Pompey, a great 
part was owing to LucuUus. The result was grand, but how 
much had it cost ? Caesar, the conqueror of Pharsalia, envied 
Pompey for having so easily obtained success ; and Cato said, 
that all the wars of Asia were only wars of women. J 

* Appian, Mithr. War, i. 407. 

t " We may judge," says Appian, " of the enonnous size of Mithridates, 
from his annor, which he sent to Delphi and to Nemea." 
X Suet c. 17. Cicero, fro Murena, c. 13. 
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Thus the mediocrity of dU the Romaa nobles, tha( scsyrcity 
of great generals of which Cicero, the friend of Pompey, so 
often complains, raised, for some time, this unworthy favorite 
of fortune to power, which he did not know how to use, till i% 
wfLS snatched from him by the man who was worthy of it. 



CHAPTER V. 



Julius Cesar— Oatiline— -Consulship of CsBsar — War with the Gauls — C'nA 
War — ^Dictatorship of CoBsar, fwd his death, 63-^. 

Julius Caesar sprang from a patrician family, who pretended 
to be descendants on one side from Venus, and on the other 
from Ancus Martius, king of Rome : " Thus," said he, in the 
funeral eulogy on his aunt Julia, " in my family may be found 
the sanctity of kings, who are the masters of the world ; and 
the majesty of the gods, who are the masters of kings."* The 
aunt of CsBsar had married Marius.f The various elements 
which composed Rome, the old sacerdotal patriciate, the party 
of knights; and thaPof the Italians, seemed therefore to be 
united in Caesar. At the epoch of which we now speak, he 
had no other reputation than that of a singularly eloquent young 
man, but dissolute and audacious, who gave every thing to 
every one, and who gave himself to all those whose friendship 
he desired. These manners were those of all the young men 
at this epoch ; what characterized Caesar was that frightful 
prodigality, which borrowed, which gave, without reckoning, 
and which reserved to itself no other liquidation than civil war.:f 
It was audacity which, alone as he was in the world, made 
him, at seventeen years of age, resist the will of Sylla. The 
dictator wished to make him repudiate his wife. The great 
Pompey, then so powerful, had submitted to a similar order. 
Caesar refused to obey ; and he did not perish : his fortune was 
stronger than Sylla. All the nobility, the vestals themselves, 

♦ " My aunt Julia derived her descent, by the mother, from a race of 
kings, and by her father, from the immortal gods. For the Marcii Reges, 
which was her mother's family, deduce their pedigree from Ancus Martius, 
and the Julii, which is that of her father, from the goddess Venus. We there- 
fore unite in our descent the sacred majesty of Jungs, the greatest aniMig 
humankind, and the divine m^esty of gods, to whom kings themselves are 
subject" — Suetonius, Life of Jul, Cos, 

tldti. X Id. ib. 
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interceded with the dictator, and hegged as a favor the life of 
this fefractory boy : " You wish it," said he : " I grant it you ; 
but in this boy 'I have a glimpse of more than one Marius." 

CsBsar would not accept the pardon ; neither would he obey : 
he took refuge in Asia. Having fallen into the hands of the 
pirates, he astonished them with his audacity. They demanded 
twenty talents for his ransom : " It is too little," said he, " you 
shrill have fifty ; but once free, I will crucify you."* And he 
kept his word. On his return to Rome, he- dared to restore the 
trophies of Marius. At a later period, being charged with in- 
forming against murderers, he punished, under this title, the 
paid ruffians of Sylla, without any respect for the laws of the 
dictator. Thus, he openly announced himself as the defender* 
of humanity, against the party which had supported the unity 
of ike city at the price of so much blood. All who were op- 
pressed could apply to Csesar. During his quaestorship, he 
favored the Latin colonies, irho wished to recover the rights 
of which Sylla had deprived them. On the first two occasions 
that he appeared at the bar, it was to speak in favor of the*^ 
Greeks, against two Roman magistrates. He was seen at a 
' later period, in the midst of the marshes and forests of Gaul, 
during a terrible war, ornamenting the towns of Greece and 
Asia with public monuments,^at his own ex^enge. He attended 
even to the barbarians and the slaves themselves ; he kept a 
great number of gladiators to fight at the public games ; but 
when the spectators seemed to desire their death, he ordered 
them to leave the arena : he had no better soldiers in the civil 
war. The ancient world excluded females from the citizenship. 
Caesar set the example of rendering public honors even to young 
women ; he solemnly pronounced the funeral eulogy on his 
aunt Julia and on Cornelia his wife. Thus, by the liberality 
of his spirit, by his magnanimity, even by his vices, CsBsar was 
the representative of humanity against the hard ^nd austere 
spirit of the Republic ; he who opened to the world the gatea 
of Rome, deserved to be the founder of the Empire. 

In good and in evil, Caesar was the man of humanity ; Cato 
the man of the law. The latter was a descendant of Cato the 
censor, that rough Italian who had so fiercely striven against 
another Csesar. In the last Cato, the passionate severity of the 
Porcian family was refined and softened, as it were, by the 
Greek stoicism. He alone was more respected at Rome than 
the magistrates and the senate. At tl^ games in honor of 

• Suet Life of Jul C<bs. 
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Flora, the people waited till Cato had left the^-thogire before 
demanding an immodest dance. * » 

His enemies not knowing what to advance 4gainst such a 
man, made false charges against him ; they accused him of 
drinking after supper — ^he had never beea seen intoxicated ; qi 
appearing Obstinate — he was a little deaf ; of flying into a pas- 
sion — ^but at this epoch every thing tended to irritate him ; and 
at length, of being too economioil. Caesar, in his Aitfi;CaC«( 
maliciously says, that having burned t^ body of his brother, he 
passed it throu|^ a sieve to obtain the gold which had been 
melted by the fire. .^ 

The reproach which Cato' really merited was, that bliflfr 
xigor, that obstinate attachment to the past, which made him 
incapable of comprehending his own time. It was the cysipal 
ostentation with which he liked to brave, in indiffereni Aiigs, 
the people in the midst of whom he lived. He was seen, even 
during his prsetorship, to traverse ^e square without a toga, in 
a simple tunic, with bare feet, like a slave, and thus seat him- 
self on his tribunal. 

In the struggle for the liberty of his country, which he so 
long maintained, Cato had not, at first, Caesar for an adversary, 
but was opposed by the rich Crassus and the powerful Pompey. 
The former, who^ since the time of Sylla, and at first by favor 
of the proscriptions, had increased his fortune from three hun- 
dred talents to seven thousand, (£1,400,000^) intended, sooner 
or later, to purchase Rome. Crassus, says Plutarch, was very 
partial to the conversation of the Greek Alexander. He took 
him with him into the country, lent him a hat for the journey, 
and asked him for it again on his return. It was not to be 
feared that such a man would ever become the master of the 
world. 

Such were the principal combatants. Let us examine the 
field of battle. 

The tyranny of the . knights, usurers, and publicans, was so 
great, that every one expected a general insurrection after the 
departure of Pompey. All the ambitious men held themselves 
in readiness. Caesar, Crassus, Catiline, the tribune Rullus, and 
even the indolent inheritors of the name of Sylla.* The con- 
quering party, that of the knights, was disarmed by the removal 
of its general, and had only Cicero to oppose to the dangers 
which menaced the republic on all sides. Liberty was not 

* His juttification of his client is far from being conclusive. — Ciceio, pro 
Corn, Sylla. 
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thought 0(4 it %ad. long perished : hut property itself was in 
dannpr. The evil which cajised the breaking up of this old 
society, wms <he injustice and illegality which marked the 
origin of all properly in Italy. The ancient Italian races of 
the South, who had l«ng beeil deprived of their lands, either by 

« the Roman populace sent in colonies, or by the usurers, knights, 

and publicans, had been almost annihilated by Syila. Usury 

'h^d expropriated, in their t^rn, the ancient Roman colonists, 

and the soldiers established by §ylla in EtAiria. The senators 

and the knights changed their lands into pasturage, and substi- 

^^ tuted, for free laborers, enslaved shepherds. Etruria, which 
)iad long been preserved, in its tftm suffered this cruel transfor- 
mation. In every part of Italy wandered a formidable mass of 
ex-landowners, who had been dispossessed at different epochs : 
first, the Italians, and above .all the Etruscans, exterminated by 
Sylia ; then -the soldiers of Sylla themselves, and often the 
noble Homan, who had ruin^ himself after having ruined them ; 
all equally in one state of misery. Add to these, ferocious 
herdsmen, wandering with their master's flocks in the solitudes 
of the Apennines, often no longer acknowledging masters, and 
jBubsisting on plunder, like the black maroons of the modem 
colonies ; and lastly, the gladiators, wild beasts who had been 
kept unchained, to be let loose on occasion, and who consti- 
tuted for each senator and each knight a little army of assas- 
sins. . 

" I see," said Catiline to Cicero, " I see in the republic, a 
head without a body, and a body without a head ; I will be this 
head which is wanting." This sentence admirably describes 
Roman society. So many oppressed called for a chief to assist 
them against the despicable aristocracy of the great Roman 
landowners, senators, and knights. But even it' this chief had 
possessed the genius of Caesar, the wealth of Crassus, and the 
military glory of Pompey, he would not have been able to con- 
ciliate so many opposite pretensions, or to cure so complex an 
evil. A universal transference of property, which could only 
have been accomplished by shedding torrents of blood, would not 
have ended the troubles. These lands, had they been torn from 
the great landowners, to whom could they have been given, (they 
were, in most cases, claimed by many masters ?) — should they 
• have been given to the veterans of Sylla, to the ancient Roman 
colonist whom he had plundered, or to the children of the Italian 
landowner,' dispossessed by the colonist, who lived, perhaps, 
still supported by public distributions, lodged in the upper rooms 
of those vast Roman houses, (insulae,) where, at the height of 
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seven stories, all the misery of Rdihe was cT&wdei together ? * 
These lands, from which the great landowners had remV>ved 
all the limits, rough stones, termini and tombs, — these^ fields 
whose surface he had, often designedly, mixed and confounded 
— what agrimensor^ however clear-sighted — what judge, how- 
ever upright — could have recognised them, measured them, or ' 
divided them? 

A change seemed imminent. Whatever might be the difficul- 
ties. Caesar gave the first signal by |in act of solemn justice, 
which condemned the long-continued tyranny of the knights ; 
he had already braftded that of the nobles, by punishing the 
hired ruffians of Sylla. He accused old Rabirius, au agent for 
the knights, who, thirty years before, had killed a tribune, a 
defender of the rights of the Italians, Apuleius Saturniniis. 
The knights preserved an implacable remembrance of Saturni- 
nus ; they had made it a capital crime to preserve a portrait of 
this tribune. They arrived froiir Apulia and from Campania, 
where they possessed all the estates ; in concert with the 
senate, they defended Rabirius, through the medium of Cicero, 
and, nevertheless, could only save him by violently dissolving 
the assembly.* Caesar saw that the revolution was not ripe; 
and awaited in formidable silence. 

Then appeared the tribune Rullus, who offered to rectify, by 
a single law, the universal evil of the republic ; this evil, as we 
have said, was the injustice with which the origin of all prop- 
erty was then infected. Rullus proposed to buy the lands, 
for the purpose of establishing colonies ; and to share amongst 
tho poor citizens all the public property, by indemnifying those 
who had usurped it. The tribune undiertook, with the aid of 
his friends, to execute this immense work, which must neces- 
sarily pass through his hands the fortune of the empire, com- 
prehending the recent conquests of Pompey. 

The knights, terrified at a proposition which would have com- 
promised, or legalized at a great expense, their usurpations, 
contrived to elude the proposition of Rullus by the address of 
Cicero. The skilful orator represented that the Romans had 
never bought the site of their colonies, and persuaded the peo- 
ple that it was unworthy of Rome to establish her children on 

* Cicero, pro Rabirio, c. 24, and Val Max. viii. 1. — " While the centuria 
were giving their votes in the Campus Martins, a standard was hoisted on 
the Janicuium. This ancient custom dated from an epoch when, the enemy 
being close to the walls of Rome, a sudden attack was feared. MeteUqs 
Celer saved' Rabirius by plucking down the standard, a proceeding which at 
•nee, as a matter of course, dissolved the assembly." — Die, p. 319.. 
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ian(]s legitimately acquired."'. He insinuated, above all, that 
the law of Rullus would cut off ihe lands whence they pro- 
cured* the corn which was distributed to the common people. 
This last argument was decisive with this idle populace ; they 
jwreferred ' corn to land, and did not admire quitting the public 
square and the combats of the gladiators. • 

Cicero encountered a more dangerous adversary in the sena- 
tor Catiline, his rival for the censulship. The most implacable 
enemies of the latter agre^in saying that* h» possessed a great 
and strong nature, and a soul of incredible energy. His life 
had, it is true, been sullied ; but he' was a devoted frienc]^ and, 
till death, Cicero admitted that there was an irresistible seduc- 
tion in the friendship of Catiline, and that he himself very 
nearly yielded to it.f Under Sylla he had disgraced himself, • 
like Crassusand many others*;' Crassus had redeemed himself: 
he^ was rich. Catiline, ruined and in debt, remained under the 
full weight of shame. This consciousness of dishonor had 
turned into fiiry ; he plunged still deeper into infamy. His 
pale and disquieted countenance, his blood-shot eyes, his stejf, 
sometimes slow, sometimes precipitate, seemed to mark the 
victim of a horrible fatality. All. the Romans and kalians who 
were lost in misery and crime resorted to Catiline. Ruined 
veterans of Sylla, dispossessed Italians, provincial debtors, 
without counting a band of depraved and audacious young menf 
sanguinary favorites, who never quilted him, and who consti- 
tuted the disgraceful part of the faction ; all these fluttered in 
the Forum round Catiline, only yvaiting his signal. All the 
aristocracy, senators, knights, publicans, and usurers, believed 
* themselves threatened with a massacre. 

Any thing might be suspected of the friends of Catiline, any 
thing believed of them. The knights forgot nothing which 
could add to the terror of the public ; the most absurd reports 
were well feceived. Catiline, they said, killed his own son, in 
order to obtain the hand of a womag who would not have a son- 
in-law : he intends to massacre all the senators ; he will (this 
afiectea the common people more) set fire to the four comers of 
the town ; he has found the silver eagle belonging to Mariiis ; 

* " There is no monument more important for the history of Rome than 
Ibe speeches on the agrarian law of Rullus. Vo8 vero retinete, quirites, pos- 
sessionem urbis, gratia — will you allow yourselves to be sold, he asks in 
another place, hosseum legionum, solatium annoiKB." — In Rullum, c. 25. 

t " He seems almost ready to defend Catiline, and to come to an under* 
standing with him as to the consulate. He pleaded for several of Catiliuo's 
friends, for Sylla, Coelius, &^.** — Cicero, pro Calio, c. 5, 6 ; ad Attic, i I, % 

25 
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he offers up human sacrifices* to it;- the conspirators,. at theil^ 
nocturnal meetings, confirm thel^ oaths b/ drinking, aff roiyid, 
the blood of a murdered maft. And so on. Sallust go^ even 
so far as to say that. CatUiie ordered useless aasassinaiuons, 
that his friends mig^t not lose the habit <^ murderinf.* 

Tile public terror, so ably augmented, raised Cicero to the 
consulship. (63.) But this was not enough ; it wa* neoassajy 
to crush Catiline. Cicero pressed i law, which /added an . 
exile of ten years to4he penalties jjready attendiof conspira- 
cies.f This was'tnaking a direct attack upoft hi|(i ; and suffix ' 
qient to thfow him, guilty fr not, into the conspiracy of #hich 
he was accused. Cicero boldly declttpd. ihe^mminence bf the 
danger ; he took a cuiras, armed all tne knights, m^ beljbyed 
himself so strong that he dared, in an invective against Catiline, 
to proclaim that debtors must aaol^Jiope for any'relief. " What 
do you expect," said he ; *^new tables of law, an abolition of 
the debts ? I will prepare some tables, but tbey, shall be tablfes 
of sale. "t 

These harsh words expressed the thoughts of the knights. 
Catiline, loaded with imprecations, was obliged to leave the 
senate, where he had again had the audacity to appear ; but he 
let fall, in *etiring. Some sinfeter, words : " You are kindling 
a fire against me : very well ! I will extinguish it under * 

^ His departure created an immense commotion in Ita^. 

* " And if no present opportunity occurred for the exercise of iMk talent, 
yet he kept them doing, by emplo^g them to circumvent and morder such * 
as had given him no oSbnce, as if they bad ; that is, to keep their bands and 
minds in use, he was wicked aod cruel without any provocation so to be^'V— *. 
Cicero, tn Ca£. i. 9. Sallust, ^attZ. c. 16. 

' <* To-day the emperor read in the Roman history t||e story of Catiline's 
conspiracy. He said he could not comprehend it, as it has come down to us* 
However great a wretch Catiline may have been, he observed, l^ must have 
had some object : it could not be that of governing in Ronit,'for he 4fN» 
charged with the design of burning down the city. The emperor was dis- 
posed to regard the affair as tha(f of a faction, like Sylla or Manu^, wIMpb* ' 
finding its purpose defeated^ accumulated upon the head of its chief aQ -the 
wild accusations which are put forward on such occasions." — Mem. 4e St. 
KcteiMf, 22 March, 1816. .^- 

t "The afiair of Catiline made far more noise tbaik it mentei^in conse- 
quence of the speeches of Cicero— bis morbid ''graspiim afkl notoHety."-*- 
Dio,p.l30, 8. f i 

t Clodius said afterwards that he would make the knights pay for t^^ 
9tep8 of the Capitol, — Cicero, post. Red, 5, 13. If any one doubts that * 
Cicero was invariably the man of the knightf and jhe publicans, let him read 
Protege Manilid, c. 2, 7 ; de petit. Conaut, c. 1, and he will be quite satis- 
fied on the subject — Cicero in Catil. IL 8. 
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TTpon all tl^e wild uimmits of the Apeniiines,* the inhabitants 
took up anns ; iii Apulia and in Brutimn the herdsmen and sli^ves 
of the knights revolt^ ; and in Etruria, the veterans of Sylia 
rose up, this tirfie in union with th^ laborers, whonj^they had 
formerly despoiled oi their lands, Lentqlus, Cetnegus, and 
the other friends of Catiline who remained in Rome, pegotflnted 
with the deputies of tl^ Allobroges, who had come to demand 
some alleviation of the frightful%iiseries which oppressed them. 
Many of the grandees of ^Rttme were awa^ of thm conspiracy. 
Caesar was not a stranger to it. Crassus, having appeared to 
encourage it, denounced it.f 

The Allobroges also 4iought to gain more by delivering up 
the letters of the conspirators. Lentulus ackjaowledged his 
writing, and confused all. He considered himself secured by 
the law of Sempronius, which permitted a Roman citizen to 
prevent a oftpital condemuatlbn, by voluntary exile. This law 
was, perhaps, dangerous, but still it existed. Csesar dared to 
defend tl^e cause elf liumanity and of the law, and ran the risk 
of being torn in pieces. By the aduice oC Cato, it was decreed^ 
that the law of Sempronius prdtected, it was true, the life of the 
citizens ; hut that the enemy of his country was no l^iger a citi' 
,zen.% The immediate death of the conspirators was the con- 
sequence of this pitiable sophism. But Cicero's heart failed 
him; he was naturally a mild arid gentle man, who feared ti^ 
undertake such a thing. His wife, Terentia, therefore, em- 
ployed her irresistible authority.^ She determined him to have 
the conspirators strangled in prison. In the evening, the consul 
traversed the Fonim, and said : They have lived. He was r6- 
cohdocted, as in triumph, by more than* two thousand knights. 

The enemies of Catiline hastened to crush him before he 
had organized h*s party. If he had been allowed time to 
esQa]^ from the snowy heighta of the Apennines, Cicero him- 
self afterwitrds said, he would have occupied the defiles of the 
mountains, invaded the rich pasture* drawn the pastors to his 
part^4.'^^ pejfhaps caused a revolt in Italian Gaul. He 
was, ^ 'yet, only in Etruria, where most* of the free laborers 
and of the veterans of Sylla were assembled. Perhaps he had 
even relai^oas in Ais country. The name of Catiline seems 
fhruscan. An I^truscah commanded one division of his army,^ 
Ae other was under the command of 'Mallius, an olct soldier 

• * Cicero, in Catjk - t Plut Life of Craasus. 

I Cicero, in CatiL iv. 5. § Plut Life of Cicero, 

I Cicero, ^o P, Sextio T Sallust, CatiU e. 59. 
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who had served under Sylla. . The consul An|o(iiu^ whoni 
Cicero had detached from th,e conspiracy, was ashamed to fight 
against Catiline, and feigned siokness. Oatiline had onlf been 
able to ama a quarter of thos^ who foUoii^ed him ; which proves, 
let us remark in passing, that the conspiracy had not heen long- 
premeditated. He was defeated, and was killed in the battle, 
as were also his two lieutenants, (the«Etruscan and Msllius,) 
and nearly all those who had -followed them. Catiline was 
found in the thick ^ the Roman' army, into which he had cut 
his way ; the others covered with their bodies' the place where' 
they fought. This heroic end makes me believe that this party 
has been calumniated. Certainly, those who perished thus 
were not, apparently, so effeminate as Cicero, in his harangues, 
always represented the men composing the retinue of Catiline 
to be. 

The conquering party avowed the fears which it had enter- 
tained, by the excess of its joy and of its enthusiasm for Cicero. 
He himself was led away like the others'. He believed him- 
self a hero, invited historians and poets to celebrate his con- 
sulship, celebrated it himself, and, considering himself hence- 
forth equal 40 Pompey, did not hesitate to say — 

Cedant arma togsB, concedat laurea linguse.* 
O fortunatam uatam me Consule Romam. 

These ridiculous verses were less prejudicial to him than 
the versatility with which he defended Murena, who was 
guilty of conspiracy ; he who, by his law against conspiracy, 
had provoked the explosion* of the plot of Catiline. Murena 
was the fnend of the knights, Sylla that of the nobles. Cicero, 
again, had Ihe weakness to defend the latter, who had been an 
accomplice of Catiline. Thus did the great orator brave opin- 
ion. He reigned in Rome. This is the third foreign king that we 
have had, said his enemies ; thejirst two were Tatius and Numfl.\ 

Pompey, on his return after his glorious successes in Asia, 
was astonished to find his 'creature so powerful. It was the 
fate of this fortunate soldier, who had neither head nor lengue, 
always to choose those who made him repent of his choice. 
Thus he successively raised Cicero, Clodiup, and Caesar ; he 
afterwards exiled the first, and killed the second '; as for thp 
third, he found in him his master. Even befbre the return of. 
Pompey, his partisan, Metelius Nepos, had accused Cicero, and 
proposed that Pompey should be intrusted with reforming the 

* Qiunt U. i. t Cjcero, pro Mwrena, c 33 
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republic. But {he aristocracy bad become so bold and so vio- 
lent since the death of CatiUne, that Metellus was obliged to 
take refuge in the camp of Pompey. Cicero was afterwards 
attacked in those who had seconded him against Catiline, the 
consul Antbnius and the prstor Flaccus.* 

At length Pompey, wishing to ca^firm all that he had done 
in* Asia, in spite of Cicero, Lucullus, and Cato, united himself 
closely with Crassus and C2esar. The latter found means of 
reconciling Pompey and Crassus, and of being raised by them 
to the consulship. (59.) * 

The historian Dio has transmitted to us the history of Cse- 
sar's consulship, with more details than are given by Suetonius 
. or Velleius, and more impartiality than the romancer Plutarch,t 
who is always influenced by his classical enthusiasm for the 
ancient republics, the real spirit of which he does not under- 
stand. " Caesar proposed an agrarian law, which it was im- 
possible to blame.^ There was then an idle and famished 
multitude whom it was essentially necessary to employ in till- 
ing the ground. On the other hand, it was needful to repeo- 
ple the solitudes of Italy. This object 'Csesar fulfilled without 
injuring either the republic or the landowners. He divided the 
public lands (and especially Campania) amongst those who had 
three children or more. Capua thus became a Roman colony. 
But the public lands did not suffice ; patrimonial lands were to 
be purchased according to the value set upon them by the cen- 
sors. The money brought by Pompey could not have been 
better employed than in founding colonies where the soldiers 
who had conquered Asia might find room." Up to this point, 
Caesar's law was in many respects very similar to that of Rul- 
lue. It differed from it inasmuch as that the author qf the law 
did not undertake to carry it into execution.^ 

When Csesar read his law in the presence of the whole sen- 
ate, and asked of each senator, in succession, if he had any 
thing to say against it, none attacked it ; yet it was, neverthe- 
less, rejected by all. Cassar then appealed to the people. 

♦ Cicpro domo wia, c. 16. — Pro Flacco. A speech of great importance 
as to the relations of the Romans in Asia ; see c. 28, 29, on the Jews, and 
29, 30, 35, on the fearful tyranny of the knights and publicans. 

t " He is a very agreeable historian, and very little known to those who do 
not read him in his native tongue ; his merit is wholly in his style. He ut- 
terly despises facts, making histo^ just what suits his purpose, of obtaining 
a reputation as an able writer. He would have made Pompey gain the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia, if the doing so had enabled him to give a rounder turn to a 
phraae."— P. L. Courier, Corresp,, 25th Aug., 1809. 

t Dio, xxxvil No. i. 7. §Id.ib 

25* 
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Pompey, when asked by him whether he would uphold his 
law, replied, that if any one attacked it with the sword, he 
would defend it with sword and shield. Crassus spoke to the 
same effect. Cato, and Bibulus, the colleague of Caesar, who 
opposed it at the peril of their lives, could not hinder the law 
from being passed.* FronAhat time Bibulus shut himself up in 
his house, declaring all the days of Ms consulate to be feruB, 
But he was the only one who observed them as such ; CsBsar 
took no notice of his absence. He appeased the knights, who 
had been angiy with him ^since the time of Catiline, by remit- 
ting them one-third of the heavy price they had paid for the 
farming of the taxes. He confirmed all the acts of Pompey in 
Asia, sold the friendship of Rome to the king of Egypt, and 
granted the same advantage to Ariovistus, king of the Suevi, 
settled in Gaul. Csesar was already looking towards the north. 
Although declaring that he asked nothing for himself, he had 
contrived to obtain the two Gauls and Illyria for five years. 
Cisalpine Gaul was the province nearest to Rome, and Trans- 
alpine Gaul that which opened the widest field to fenilitary ge- 
nius, and promised the severest exercise and the hardest prep- 
aration for civil war. 

In the pitiable agitation of Rome, and in the midst of a so- 
ciety fallen so low that its two heroes were Pompey and 
Cicero, he certainly was a great man who, casting on oi^e side 
all petty considerations, went into exile that he might return 
master. Italy was exhausted, and Spain unruly. Gaul alone 
could subdue Rome. I should have liked to see that white and 
pale countenance, withered before its time by the debauches 
of Rome ; that delicate and epileptic man, walking at the head 
.of his legions under the rains of Gaul, swimming across our 
rivers, or riding on horseback among the litters in which his 
secretaries were borne, and dictating four or six letters at a 
time, agitating Rome from the remotest part of Belgium, sweep- 
ing away two millions of men on his path, and in the space of 
ten years subduing Gaul, the Rhine, and the northern ocean. 
(o8-49.)» 

The barbarous and warlike chaos of Gaul was splendid mat- 
ter for such a genius: On every hand the Gallic tribes called 
for the stranger. The torrent of the Cimri had swept over the 
old aristocracy of the Gallic clans. The sediment it left was 
»he druidical creed, a dark and sanguinary religion, but of a 
more elevated tone than the worship of the elements, which 

* Suetonius, Plut poMtm 
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formerly prevailed in Gaul. The Romans call Britain the land 
of the Druids ; doubtless,* because the Drtiids of Gaul then 
considered this island as the centre of their faith. The druidi- 
cal establishments were generally to be found in islands or pe- 
ninsulas. The nine virgins of the island of Lena soothed to 
sleep or awoke the tempest at their will. Those of th^ mouth of 
the Loire also lived in islands, whence they came at prescribed 
epochs to visit their husbands during the night, and hastened to 
reach in their boats the sacred island before daylight. Others, 
who lived on the rocks near Brittany, there celebrated myste- 
rious orgies, and frightened away 'the mariners by their fu- 
rious cries, and the sinister harmony of their barbarous cym- 
bals.t 

The prodigious monument of Camac is in a small peninsula 
of the great Breton peninsula. According to tradition, the bod- 
ies of the dead were borne to the island of Ouessant, whence 
the souls flew to the sacred isle of Albain, or Albion, and per- 
haps even to the isle of Mona. The Veneti and other tribes 
of Brittany, kept up a constant intercourse with GreaX Britain, 
whence they obtained aid in carrying on their wars. Csesar 
informs us that the Divitiacus,| or Druid chief of the Suessones, 
(^oissons,) had formerly reigned over Britain and a great por- 
tion of Gaul. It was in Britain that the Bellovaci, (Beauvais,) 
enemies to Csesar, took refuge. The great druidical festivals 
were' celebrated on the boundary of the Camutes, perhaps at 
Genabum, an island of the Loire, close to the Roman town of 
Orleans. Genabum (river cut) is synonymous with Lutetia, 
(river divided.)^ 

The Camutes were amongst the clients of the Rhemi, 
(Rheims.) The Senones, (Sens,) aUied to the Camutes and 



* CsBsar, Bell. Gal ; Amed^ Thierry, Hist des Gaule^^ 

tStrabo, ii. J,iv. 196. 

I " Among the Suessiones, even of late years, Divitiacus had been king, 
one of the most powerful princes of all Gaul, and who, besides his dominions 
m these parts, reigned also oyer Britain. That their present sovereign was 
Galba, whose singular prudence and justice had procured him, by the con- 
sent of -*all the confederates, the supreme command in the war."--Ce8ar, B. 
G., ii. 1. 

** Div, iUu, ditu ; divisa, arbitration, m several Latino-Celtic monuments ; 
diwie, election, in bas-breton ; galb, gross, fat, in bas-breton ; ^aZ6a, hard- 
ness, rigor, in Irish : in the passage cited above, the dniid chief, the DivitiO" 
cu8f extends his dominion from Soissons to the sacred isle of Britain ; that of 
the gaU> (military chief?) did not reach beyond Belgium. 

§ Imk, river ; dae or tee, cut ; cen, division ; abou, a river. Th© Ix>iro 
forms an island near Orleans, as the Seine does at Paris. 
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the Pfirisii, had been clients or vassals of the JEdui^ (Autun ;) 
and such had, perhapa, also been the case with the Bituriges, 
(Berri.)* Thus, the Druids seem to have extended their sway 
over Brittany and Great Britain, and on the basins of the Seine 
and the Loire. Towards the north, the Belgae had repulsed 
the Cimbri, and also probably their druidism. The only Cim- 
bric colony known amongst them is that of Aduat, (Aduat, 
Eduat ?) established in the centre of a girdle of enormous rocks, 
destined by nature to receive a druidical city.f Towards the 
south, the Arvemi and all the Iberian nations of Aqnitsmia had 
generally remained faithful to their hereditary chieiB. Even 
in Celtica, the Druids had been able to oppose the ancient in- 
clination to clans only by favoring the formation of a free pop- 
ulation in the large towns, of which the chiefs or patrons 
were at least elective like the Druids, and only held their office 
during their lifetime 4 Thus, two factions shared all the Gal- 
lic states ; that of inheritance, or of the chiefs of clans, and 
that of election, or of the Druids and chiefs for life of the peo- 
ple of the towns. At the head of the first faction* were the 
JSdui ; and at the head of the second, the Arvemi and the Se- 
quani. Thus began, even at that epoch, the eternal war be- 
tween Burgundy and Franche-Compte. The Sequani, op- 
pressed by the JEdui, who closed the Saone against them, and 
prevented their great coipmerce in pork,^ invited over from 
Germany tribes to whom druidism was unknown, and who were 
designated by the common name of Suevi. These savage 
tribes were quite willing to comply ; they crossed the Rhine, 
under the guidance of an individual named Ariovistus, defeated 
the iEdui and laid them under tribute ; but the Sequani, who 
had called them over, were still worse treated ; according to 
the custom of German conquerors, they took av^ray from them 
one-third of their lands, and wished to have as much more. It 
was then that both ^dui and Sequani, being united by a com- 
mon misfortune, sought other foreign aid. Two brothers were 
in power amongst the iEdui ; Dumnorix, (who owned many 
fortiresses,) being enriched by the taxes and tolls, of which, by 
force or persuasion, he had succeeded in obtaining the mo- 
nopoly, had rendered himself beloved by the lower classes of 
the towns, and aimed at royalty ; he connected himself with 
the Helvetian Gauls, married an Helvetian woman, and advised 
this people to leave the sterile vales of their country for the 

* CflBsar, vi. 1, and passim. t Ciesar, ii. 30 : Dio, xxziz. 94. 

I See Amed^ Thierfy, ii. 115. § Strabo, vl 192. 
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rich plains of Gaul. The other brother, who was a Druid, a 
title most probably identical with that of Divitiacus, preferred 
giving to his country less barbarous deliverers. He went to 
Rome,* and implored the assistance of the senate, who had 
termed the ^Edui relations and friends of the Roman people. 
But the chief of the Suevi, who nad likewise sent an ambassa- 
dor, succeeded in receiving also the title of the friend of Rome. 
The impending invasion of the Helve tii probably compelled 
the senate to unite with Ariovistus. 

These mountaineers had for the last three years made such 
preparations, that it was evident they never meant to return. 
They had burned their twelve towns and their four himdred 
villages, and destroyed the furniture and provisions which they 
could not carry away. It was said that they meant to cross 
the whole of Gaul, and to establish themselves towards, the 
west, in the land of the Santones, (Saintes.) They doubtless 
hoped to find more rest on the shores of the great ocean than 
in theif rude Helvetia, around which all the nations of the an- 
cient world met and fought — Gauls, Cimbrians, Teutons, Suevi, 
and Romans. Their wives and children included, their num- 
bers were three hundred and seventy-eight thousand. This 
embarrassing train made them prefer for their route the Roman 
province. Towards the entrance, and near the lake of Geneva, 
they found Caesar, who opposed their way, and delayed them 
long enough for him to erect, from the lake to the Jura, a wall 
ten thousand paces long and sixteen feet high. They were 
therefore compelled to take the rocky vales of the Jura, cross 
%e lands of the Sequani, and go up the Saone. Caesar over- 
took them as they were crossing the river, attacked the tribe of 
the Tigurini, which was isolated from the rest, and destroyed 
it. Caesar, wanting provisions, owing to the ill-will of the iEduan 
Dumnorix and of the party which had called over the Helvetii, 
was obliged to turn his steps towards Bibracte, (Autun.) The 
Helvetii thought he was flying, and pursued him in their turn. 
CcBsar, thus situated between foes and unfriendly allies, escaped 
by gaining a sanguinary victory. The Helvetii being once 
more stopped in their flight towards the Rhine, were obliged to 
give up their arms, and to promise to return to their own coun- 
try. Six thousand of their number, who fled during the night, 
to escape from this disgrace, were, says Caesar,t brought back 
by the Roman cavalry, and treated as enemies. 

It was nothing to have repulsed the Helvetii, if the Suevi 

* Cicero, de Divin. i. t Lib. L c 28. 
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were to invade Gaul ; the emigrations were incessant ; a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men had already passed over. Gaul 
toas about to become Germany, 

Caesar apparently yielded to the prayers of the Sequani and 
Suevi, who were oppressed by the barbarians. The same Druid 
who had solicited the aid of Rome, guided Caesar towards Ario- 
vistus, and undertook to explore the road. The chief of the 
Suevi had obtained from Caesar himself, during his consulship, 
Jthe title of ally of the Roman people ; he was astonished at 
being attacked by him : " This," said the barbarian, " is my 
Qaul ; you have yours : if you leave me alone, you will gain by 
it ; I will make all the wars you wish, without either pain or 
peril to you. Do you not know what men those Germans are ? 
It is now more than four years since we slept under a roof."* 
These words produced too strong an impression upon the Ro- 
man army ; every thing that was told of the height and ferocity 
of those northern giants caused the diminutive men of th^ south 
to shudder.f Nothing was to be seen in the camp but people 
making their wills. Caesar made them ashamed of this. " If 
you abandon me," said he, " I shall still go on ; the tenth legion 
will be enough for me." He then led them to Besan^on, took 
the town, came up to the camp of the barbarians, not far from 
the Rhine, forced them to fight, although they wished to wait 
for the new moon, and destroyed them in a furious combat ; 
almost all those who escaped, perished in the Rhine. 

The Gauls of the north, Belgians and others, judged, not 
without some reason, that if the Romans had driven away th^t 
Suevi, it was only to take their place. They formed a vast 
coalition, and Caesar seized this pretext to enter Belgica ; he 
had with him, as guide and interpreter, the Divitiacus^ of the 
iEdui. 

He was invited to come by the Senones, ancient vassals of 
the iEdui, by the Rhemi, lords of the druidical land of the Car- 
nuti. It is most likely that these tribes, devoted to druidism, 
or at least to the popular party, saw with pleasure the arrival 
of the friend of the Druids, and meant to oppose him to the 
northern Belgse, their ferocious neighbors. Thus, five centu- 

* Cffisar, B«ZZ. GaZ/. i. 11. 

t So the Gauls designated the Romans at the siege of Aduat — Cesar, il 
c. 30. 

X The Diyitiacns who acted as pioneer when Cieear marched agamst the 
Suevi, (1 and 10.) The Germans, says Ciesar, have no Druidi, (vL 5.) 
They would appear to have been the protectors of the anti-druid party in 
GauL 
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ries afterwards, the Catholic clergy of the Gauls favored the 
invasion of the Franks against the Visigoths and the Arian 
Burgundians. 

This war in the muddy plafns and virgin forests of the Seine 
and the Mouse would, however, have offered hut a dark, and 
disheartening prospect to a less adventurous general. Like the 
conquerors of America, Ceesar was often obliged to use the axe, 
in order to make himself a path, to throw bridges over marshes, 
and to advance with his legions, sometimes on terrafirma and 
sometimes by fording or swimming across rivers, llie Belgse 
intertwined the branches oT the trees in their forests in the 
same manner as those of America are naturally linked by their 
creepers. But Pizarro and Cortez, with such a superiority of 
arms, carried on a war of which the termination could not re- 
main doubtful ; and what were the Peruvians, when compared 
with those harsh and choleric people the Bellovaci and Nervii, 
(Picardy, Hainault, Flanders,) who came to attack Caesar, a 
nundred thousand at a time ? The Bellovaci and Suessones 
were reconciled through the Divitiacus of the iEdui ;* but the 
Nervii, supported by the Atrebates and Veromandui, surprised 
the Roman army on its way along the banks of the Sambre, 
buried in their deep forests, and thought themselves on the point 
of destroying it. Caesar was obliged to seize a standard and 
rush forward ; this brave nation was wholly destroyed. Their 
allies, the Cimbri, who occupied Aduat, (Namur ?) frightened at 
the sight of the works by which Caesar surrounded their city, 
feigned to yield themselves up, threw part of their arms over 
the tvalls, and with what remained to them attacked the Romans. 
Caesar sold fifty-three thousand of them as slaves. 

No longer concealing his project of subjecting Gaul, he un- 
dertook to reduce all the tribes on the coasts. He pierced 
through the forests of the Menapi and of the Morini, (Zealand, 
Guelderland, Ghent, Bruges, and Boulogne ;) one of his lieu- 
tenants subdued the Unelli, Euburovians, and Lexovians, (Cou- 
tances, Evreux, Lisieux ;) another, the young Crassus, con- 
quered Aquitania, although the barbarians had called from Spain 
the ancient companions of Sertorius.f Caesar himself attacked 
the Veneti, and other tribes of our Brittany. This amphibious 
people dwelt neither on sea nor on land ; their fortresses, situ« 

* Up to the e:(pedition to Britain we find the JSduan Divitiacus aocompa* 
nying Ctipsar everywhere : he, douhtleas, persuaded his people that he should, 
by Cssar's mfluence, restore in Belgium the ^duan iufioence, that is, of the 
druidical and popular party, (ii. 4.) 

t C»sar, Ui, ^, 
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ated in peninsulas, and alternately inundated and left dry again 
by the tide, could neither be besieged by land nor by sea. The 
Veneti held a constant intercourse with the other Britain, whence 
they procured aid. In order to sttbdue them, it was necessary 
to be masters of the seas. Nothing disheartened Csesar. He 
made vessels and sailors, and taught the latter to fix the ships 
of Brittany by seizing on them with iron hands and cutting their 
cordage. He treated this harsh nation harshly ; but little Brit- 
tany was only to be conquered through great Britain. Csesar 
resolved to go over there. 

The barbarous world of the west which he had undertaken 
to subdue, was triple ; Graul, situated between Brittany and Ger- 
many, had intercouifse with both the one and the other. The 
Cimbrii were to be found in the three countries ; the Helviiand 
the Boii in Germany and in Gaul ; the Parisii and Atrebates 
also existed in Brittany. In the dissensions of Gaul, the na- 
tives of Brittany seem to have been as favorable to the party of 
the Druids as the Germans were to the chiefs. Csesar aimed a 
blow at the two parties, both at home and abroad ; he crossed 
the ocean and the Rhine. 

Two great German tribes, the Usipii and the Tencteri, 
harassed towards the north by the inroads,of the Suevi, in the 
same manner that the Helvetii had been towards the south, had 
just come over into Gaul. (55.) Caesar stopped them, and, 
under the pretext that whilst he was speaking to them he had 
been attacked by their young men, he fell upon them unawares, 
and massacred them all. To strike more terror into the Ger- 
mans, he went to seek those terrible Suevi, near whom no other 
nation dared to dwell ; in ten days he threw a bridge over the 
Rhine, not far from Cologne, notwithstanding the width and 
impetuosity of this immense river. After having, in vain, 
searched the forests of the Suevi, he recrossed the Rhme, 
went through all Gaul, and the same year embarked for Britain. 
When these prodigious marches, more wonderful than victories, 
and accompanied by such audacity, and such a fearful rapidity, 
were known in Rome, a cry of adnairation arose. Twenty days 
of supplications to the gods were decreed. " When compared 
to the exploits of Caesar," said Cicero,* "what has Marius 
done r 

When Caesar wished to pass into Great Britain, he could not 
obtain from the Gauls any intelligence concerning the sacred 
island. The iEduan Dumnorix declared that religion forbade 

* De provinc. consularihvs* 
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him to follow Caesar :* he attempted to escape ; but the Roman 
who knew his active spirit, gave orders that he should be pur- 
sued, and brought back, dead or alive. He was killed whilst 
defending himself. The ill-will of the Gauls was almost fatal 
to Caesar during this expedition. In the first place, they 
allowed him to remain in ignorance of the difficulty there was 
to effect a landing. The high ships which were used on the 
ocean drew a great deal of water, and could not approach the 
shore. The soldiers were compelled to throw themselves into 
this deep sea, and to arrange themselves in battle array in the 
midst of the waves. The barbarians who covered the shore 
had great advantages. But the besieging machines came to 
their aid, and cleared the $hore, by pouring forth stones and 
darts. In the mean while, the equinox was drawing near ; and 
with the full moon came the full tides. In the space of one 
night the Roman fleet was dashed to pieces, or otherwise ren- 
dered useless. The barbarians, who, in their first astonishment, 
had given hostages to Caesar, endeavored to take his camp by 
surprise. Being vigorously repulsed, they again offered to 
submit to him. Caesar ordered them to give hostages twice as 
numerous as those he had received ; but his vessels being re- 
paired, he departed the same night, without waiting for their 
answer. A few days later, the season would scarcely have 
allowed him to return. 

The following year we see him, almost at the same time, 
in Illyria, at Treves, and in Britain. Only the spirits of our 
ancient legends have ever travelled thus. This time he was led 
to Britain by a fugitive chief of the country, who had requested 
his assistance. He did not retire without having first put the 
Britons to flight, and besieged king Caswallon in the marshy 
enclosure where he had gathered together his men and his 
cattle. He wrote to Rome that he had laid Britain under 
tribute, and sent large quantities of the pearls of small value 
which were gathered on the shores.f 

After this invasion of the sacred island, Caesar had no friends 
amongst the Gallic people ; the necessity of buying Rome at 
the expense of the Gauls, of satisfying the demands of so many 
friends to whom he was indebted for his five years' command, 
had led the conqueror to adopt the most violent measures. 
According to one historian, he robbed the sacred places, and 
caused towns to be pillaged, without their having deserved it. 
Everywhere he established the chiefs devoted to the Romans, 

* Cffi«ar, Bell Gall iv. 3. t Suot I 
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and destroyed tbe popular government. Gaul bought dearly 
the unity, calm, and cultivation, the blessings of which the 
Roman domination was to make known to her. 

The want of provisions compelling Csesar to disperse his 
troops, insurrection broke out in every direction. The Ebu- 
rones massacred one legion and besieged another. In order to 
deliver the latter, Csesar passed with eight thousand men 
through sixty thousand Gauls. The following year he assem- 
ued the states of Gaul at Lutetia. But the Nervi and the 
rteveri, the Senones, and the Carnutes, did not come to the 
A meeting. Caesar attacked them separately, and overwhelmed 
thv<)m all. He crossed the Rhine a second time, in order to 
terrify the Germans who might have been tempted to come to 
their aid. He then struck at the same time the two parties 
which divided Gaul ; he terrified the Senones, the druidical 
and popular party (?), by the death of Acco, their chief, whom 
lie caused to be solemnly tried and put to death ; he over- 
whelmed the Eburones, the friends of the Germans and of the 
barbarian party, by hunting their intrepid Ambiorix through the 
forest of Ardennes, and giving them all up to the Gallic tribes, 
who knew better their retreats in the woods and marshes, and 
who came with cowardly avidity to take their share of the prey. 
The legions surrounded this unhappy district on every side, and 
prevented any from escaping. 

These cruelties combined all Gaul aglinst Caesar, (52.) The 
Druids and the chiefs pf the clans agreed, for the first time. 
Even the JEdui were, in secret at least, against their old friend. 
The . signal came from the druidical country of the Carnutes, 
and from Genabum itself ; repeated by the cries of men through 
fields and villages,* it arrived the same evening, at a distance < 
of a hundred and fifty miles, in the land of the Arvemi, formerly 
the enemies of the popular and druidical party, and now its 
allies. The vercingetorix (commander-in-chief) of the con- 
federacy was a young Arvemian, ardent and intrepid. His 
father, the most powerful man of Gaul in his time, had been 
burned, as guilty of aspiring to royalty. The young man, who 
had inherited his numerous clients, always rejected Caesar's 
friendly oflfers, and never ceased, in the assemblies and reli- 
gious festivals, to animate his countrymen against the Romans. 
He armed even the serfs in the country districts, and declared 
that cowards should be burned alive ; minor offences were to 
be punished by the loss of the two ears, or of one eye.f 

* CflBsar, Bell GaU. vil. 3. t Id. i&. 4. 
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The plan of the Gallic general was at once to attack the 
Province to the south, and the quarters of the legions towards 
the north. Caesar, who was in Italy, foresaw and forestalled 
every thing. He passed the Alps, secured the Province, crossed 
the Cevennes, through six feet deep of snow, and suddenly 
appeared in the land of the Arvemi. The Gallic chief, who 
was already on his way to the north, was compelled to turn 
hack ; his countrymen wished to defend their families. This 
was all Caesar wished for ; he left his army, under pretence of 
raising troops amongst the AUobroges, went up the Rhine and 
the Saone, and along the frontiers of the JEdui, without making 
himself known, and joined and rallied his legions. Whilst the 
vercingetorix thought to bring him back by besieging the iEduan 
town of Gergovia, (Moulins,) Caesar n^assacred every person in 
Genabum. The Gauls hastened to him, bi4 it was only to 
witness the taking of Noviodunum. 

The vercingetorix declared to his followers that their only 
safety lay in starving the Roman army ; the only means of ac- 
complishing this was themselves to bum their cities. They 
heroically accomplished this cruel resolution ; twenty cities of 
the Bituriges were burned by their inhabitants. But when 
they came to the great Agendicum, (Bourges,) the inhabitants 
embraced the knees of the vercingetorix, and begged of him not. 
to destroy the finest city of the Gauls.* The granting this 
request caused their greater misfortune ; the town was de- 
stroyed all the same, but by Caesar, who took it by prodigious 
efforts. 

The iEdui had in the mean time declared themselves against 
Caesar, who, finding himself without cavalry through their 
desertion, was compelled to send for Germans, in order to 
replace them. Labienus, lieutenant of Caesar, would have been 
crushed in the north, if he had not freed himself by a victory, 
(between Lutetia and Melun.) Caesar himself failed in the 
siege of Gergovia of the Arvemi. His affairs were in so dis- 
astrous a condition, that he wanted to reach the Roman province. 
The army of the Gauls pursued and reached him ; they had 
swora not to revisit their houses, their families, their wives, 
and their children, until they had crossed at least twice, the 
ranks of the enemy.f The fight was terrible ; Caesar himself 
was in the midst of it all ; he was almost made prisoner, and 
his sword remained in the hands of the enemy. However, a 
movement of^the German cavalry, in the service of Caesar, 

* C«Bar, Bell Gall vii. 15. t Id. ib. 66. 
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spread a terror in the ranks of the Gauls, and decided the 
victory. 

These changeable-minded men were so deeply discouraged, 
that their chief could only inspire them with new assurance by 
intrenching himself behind the walls of Alesia, a fortified town 
situated on the summit of a mountain, (in the Auxois.) Being 
soon followed by Cssar, he dismissed his cavalry, commis- 
sioned them to report throughout all Gaul that he had provis- 
ions for thirty days, and to bring to his aid all who could carry 
arms. Caesar did not hesitate to besiege this great army. He 
surrounded the town and the Gallic camp with prodigious 
works : first came three ditches, each fifteen or twenty feet wide 
and deep ; then a rampart of twelve feet, eight rows of small 
ditches, of which the bottom bristled with Stakes, and the 
sides with branches and palisadoes, consisting of five rows of 
trees, whose branches were entwined. All this was effected 
in less than five weeks, and by less than sixty thousand men.* . 

All Gaul failed in destroying these works. The desperate 
efforts of the besieged, reduced to a horrible famine, those of 
two hundred thousand Gauls who attacked the Romans on the 
side of the country, proved equally useless. It was with de- 
spair that the besieged saw their allies, who were attacked 
from behind by Caesar's cavalry, fly and disperse. The vercin- 
getorix, who alone remained firm in the midst of the despair of 
his followers, declared himself to be the author of all the war, 
and gave himself up as such.f He mounted his war-horse, put 
on his richest armor, and after having turned in a circle round 
Caesar's tribunal, threw down his sword, javelin, and casque, at 
the feet of the Roman, without uttering a single word. 

The next year, all the nations of Gaul endeavored again to 
resist in detail, and gradually to wear out the strength of the 
enemy whom they had been unable to conquer. The single 
town of Uxellodunum (Cap-de-nac in Quercy ?) long delayed 
Caesar. The example was dangerous ; he' had no time to lose 
in Gaul ; the civil war might every instant begin anew in Italy ; 
he was lost if compelled to waste whole months before each 
paltry place. It was then that, in order to terrify the Ganls, he 
committed an atrocious deed, of which the Romans had, to say 
the truth, but too frequently given a precedent : he caused the 
hand of every prisoner to be cut off. 

From this time fonsard (50) he changed his conduct with 
regard to the Gauls, showed them a great degree of mildness, 

* Cwar, BWZ. GaZi. vil 74. t Dio* iL 
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and spaired them in the tributes so far as to create a jealousy 
in the Province. This tribute was even disguised under the 
honorable name of military pay,* He enhsted their best war- 
riors in his legions, no matter at what price ; he even composed 
of them a whole legion, the soldiers of which wore a lark on 
their casque, and which was for this reason termed the Alanda. 
Under this truly national emblem of morning, vigilance, and 
lively gayety, these intrepid soldiers sang as they crossed the 
Alps, and even at Pharsalia pursued with their noisy challenges 
the taciturn legions of Pompey. The Gallic lark, led by the 
Roman eagle, took Rome a second time, and shared in the tri- 
umphs of civil war. Gaul, as a consolation for the loss of free- 
dom, kept the sword taken from Caesar in the last war. The 
Roman soldiers wanted to carry it away from the temple, where 
the Gauls had hung it up. '* Leave it," said Caesar, with a 
smile ; " it is sacred." 

What events had occurred in Rome during Caesar's long ab- 
sence ? We shall find in this narrative both the explanation 
of the causes of the civil war and the. justification of the con- 
queror. 

Ten years of anarchy, of wretched agitations without any 
result, had elapsed. It was felt that the seat of power was va- 
cant, and that the republic awaited from Gaul a master and 
pacificator. A few thousands of freedmen were always in the 
public square, earning their livelihood by representing the 
Roman people, and alternately driven away by two or three 
hundred gladiators of Milo or of Clodius. Whilst praising both 
Pompey and Caesar, Cicero was writing against them,t and re- 
peating ad nauseam the same hymn in glory of his own consul- 
ship, Catiline and the fires and daggers. (" You know," he 
writes to Aiticus, "the secret of all this embellishment.") 
Pompey, just married in his fiftieth year, was lazily waiting in 
his gardens till Rome should take him for her master out of 
very weariness, and thought to buy the people with a theatre 
and five hundred lions. | In the midst of all this might have 

» Plutarch's lAfe of Casar. 

t Dio, xxxix. 10. — ** Cicero, on his return, not daring to speak against 
CsBsar and Crassus, and yet not being able to remain silent in every shape, 
wrote a book against them, which he gave sealed up to his son, to be opened 
only after his death In his letters to Atticus be deplores the dependence in 
which he was placed with reference to Cassar." 

t Dio, xxxix. 38. — Appian, Bell. Civ, Val. Max. vi. 2, 145. — " Cneius Piso, 
accusing Manlius, the friend of Pompey, the latter said to him, * Why do you 
not accuse me V * Give a guarantee to the republic,' replied Piso, * that, if I 
accuse von, you will not excite a civil war, and I will accuse yon before 

26* 
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been noticed, for the amusement of Rome, the C3mical stoicism 
of Cato, Ateius, and Favonius — men of harsh and narrow minds, 
who would neither act nor let others act ; Cato, who, according 
to the laws of Lycurgus, gave up his wife to the rich Hortensius, 
(he gave her young and took her hack rich,)* Cato who proposed 
to the senate to give up to the Germjans the conqueror of the 
G.auls ;t whilst the fierce Ateius lit a brazier in the path of 
Crassus, foretold his defeat in Syria, cursed him, cursed him- 
self, and began, by his murderous imprecations, the defeat of 
the legions who were to be entirely destroyed by the arrows of 
the Parthians. ^ 

Before Caesar went to Gaul, a man named Vettius stated that 
Cicero and Lucullus had solicited him to kill Csssar and Pom- 
pey. Vettius could prove nothing, and was himself killed in 
prison. What was more certain was, that Cicero was embold- 
ening himsy^lf to speak against the two great powers of Rome. 
In defending his colleague, Antonius, charged with embezzling 
the public moneys, he had deplored ^e state to which they had 
reduced the republic. His words were borne ad quosdam viros 
fortes, and instantly Pompey and CsBsar sent out against him 
one of their men, full of ardor and eloquence, the young Clo- 
dius. They wanted to make a tribune, of him. But as he was 
a patrician, they caused him the same day to be adopted by a 
plebeian. 

Clodius had only too just a cause .for accusation. During his 
consulship, Cicero had, on a vague mandate of the senate, vio- 
lated the Sempronian law, and put to death Roman citizens.^ 
Many people were nevertheless interested in supporting the 
accused. But it would have been' necessary to give a battle in 
Rome ; and he preferred exile to this, (58.) This success in- 
spired Clodius with so much insolence, that he ceased to spare 
his masters, Ceesar and Pompey. He more than once caused 
Pompey to be insulted by the people,^ and, it is said, attempted 
to kill him. Pompey now regretted Cicero, and to have him 

Manlius !' The consul Lentulos Marcellinus, speaking against Pompey, 
was applauded by his audience. 'Ay,' said he, < applaud, while ye stiU 
may.* Pompey, having, his knee bound one day with a fillet, * What mat- 
ters it/ said Favorinus, * on what part one wears the diadem V The actor 
Diphilus declaiming this verse, * He is great by our misfortunes,^ pointed to 
Pompey, and the people made him repeat the line several times.** 

* Plut, Life of Cato, 

t Id. Life of C<B8ar. 

X Cicero, pro doilaa Sua, c. 16. 

§ Dio, xxxix. 19 ; Plut. Life of Pompey* Perhaps he had attempted tc 
procure his assassination. Cic. de arusp, resp. c. 23. 
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recalled he employed Milo, a man of violence like Clodias, and 
fitted to give him battle with his gladiators. Cicero when he 
came back was henceforth the docile agent of Pompey. Both 
encouraged Milo against Clodius, and Cicero went so far as to 
say that " Clodius was a victim reserved for the sword of Milo.^** 

This language was heard. The two enemies having met on 
the Appian way, Clodius was wounded ; Milo caused him to be 
pursued and dispatched. Pompey, rid of Clodius, no longer 
wanted Milo, and began to fear him. He caused himself to be 
named by the senate sole consul to re-establish order, designated 
those among whom the judges of Milo were to be appointed by 
lot, and surrounded the place with soldiers. Cicero, who had 
undertaken to defend the accused, was frightened, and did not 
say much.f Milo exiled himself to Marseilles. (52.) 

Having put together these facts, less important than has been 
alleged, I will now go back four years. 

In. the fifth year of Caesar's command in Gaul, Pompey and 
Crassus, alarmed at his successes, feared to remain disarmed 
in the presence of such a man, and obtained for ^ve years, the 
one Spain, and i\^e other Syria. But they could not prevent 
Ceesar from obtaining Gaul for the same length of time. (56.) 

Crassus was jealous of the prodigious riches which Gabinius 
had just brought back from the east. This rapacious man had 
pillaged Judea and Egypt, and had been bribed by the un- 
worthy Ptolemy Auletes to re-establish him in the latter king- 
dom ; he would willingly have gone to the land of the Parthi- 
ans to pillage Ctesiphon and Seleucia. The Roman knights, 
dissatisfied with Gabinius, who had hindered them from robbing 
in the east in order that he might himself rob, caused him to be 
accused by Cicero, who was not ashamed to defend him subse- 
quently, at Pompey's request.^ Crassus obtained Syria, that is 
to say, the war of the Parthians, which was the object of his 
ambition. (55-4.) 

The Scythian cavalry, which was recruited by the purchase 
of slaves, like the modem Mamelukes, had encamped on the 
ancient empire of the Seleucidae in Upper Asia. Men and 
horses were barbed with iron ; their arms were terrible arrows, 
dangerous both in the attack and the retreat, when the barbarian 
horseman, galloping away, let them fly over his shoulder. The 
empire of the Parthians was closed to strangers, as that of 
China is to this day. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the tribune Ateius, and the 

* Cicero, tfr. c. 3. t He admits this hin^self. Pro MiUnu, c I. 

t Dio, xzzix. 63 
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advice of the kings of Galatia and Armenia, old Crassiu all#t¥ed 
himself to be led by a traitor into the sterile plain of Charres. 
There, the heavy legions found themselves surrounded with a 
cavalry which they could neither avoid nor pursue. Th« bar- 
barians poured their long arrows upon them ; nailed the man to 
his corslet, and the hand to the shield. The surena, (or gene- 
ral,) painted and perfumed like a woman, gracefully invited 
Crassus to an interview, and had his head cut off. But for the 
lieutenant, Cassius, the conquering Parthians would have in- 
vaded Syria. (54.) 

Crassus being dead, two men remained, Pompey and Caesar. 
Pompey had obtAed what he had so long sought with hypo- 
critical moderation. 

Disorder had risen to such a height, that the senate had 
ended by intrusting him with the reform of the republic. He 
began by passing a law, which forbade those who had filled any 
office in Rome to govern a province before the expiration of five 
years ; yet he himself took possession of Spain. Then, arming 
himself with a stoical severity, he ordered the prosecution of 
all those who had acted improperly in the ofiices during the 
twenty previous years — a period which embraced the consulate 
of Caesar. Milon, Gabinius, Memmius, Sextus, Scaurus, and 
Hypacus, were successively condenmed. Pompey thus struck 
his enemies, and made all others tremble. But when his father- 
in-law, Scipio, was brought before him, the inflexible reformer 
put on a mourning robe, intimidated the judges, and took the 
accused as his colleague in the consulate.* Pompey reigned 
in Rome ; he wished to reign over the empire. To obtain his 
end, it was necessary to disarm Caesar. The fi|st step towards 
this was to deprive him of two legions, under the pretext of 
carrying on a war with the Parthians. Caesar demanded to be 
permitted, although absent, to put himself in the lists for the 
consulate. The law was against this. Pompey hastened to 
declare that the law should be derogated in favor of Ceesar ; and 
at the same time, he incited the consul Marcellus to oppose it.f 
Pompey having obtained Spain and Africa, Caesar was lost if 
he did not preserve the Gauls. Cato boldly announced that he 
would accuse him as soon as he entered Rome.^ However, 

* App. Bell Civ, t Dio, xL 56. 

t " M. Cato having sometimes declared, and that with an oath, that he 
would prefer an impeachment against him as soon as he disbanded his army. 
A report likewise prevailed, that if he returned a private person, he would, 
like Milo, be tried with a guard attending hnn in court*' — Sneton. L, of Jul 

C<B9,30. 
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Caesar offered to lay down his arms if Porapey would do so 
likewise. Law was for Pompey, equity for Caesar. He was 
sustained by the tribunes, Curio and Antony, whom he had 
bribed. Such was the violence of the Pompeians, of Marcel- 
his, of Lentulus, and of Scipio, that they drove the tribunes 
from the senate. The magistrates escaped from Rome in the 
dress of slaves, took refuge in Caesar's camp, and thus gave to 
his proceedings the only thing they wanted — ^legality. 

He had law on his side, and he already possessed sufficient 
force. The army of Caesar was composed, for the most part, 
of barbarians ; of heavy infantry from B^lgica ; light infantry 
from Arvemia and Aquitania ; of Rutenian archers, and German,- 
Gallic, and Spanish cavalry ; the personal guard of the general, 
his pretorian cohort, was Spanish. What is related of the 
ardor of these soldiers, that thirst for danger, that devotion in 
life and d^ath — all this characterizes the barbarians. Before 
Marseilles, a single man made himself master of a ship ; 
another, at Dyrracbium, received three wounds, and a hundred 
and thirty blows on his shield. In Africa, Scipio ordered the 
massacre of the crew of a vessel, but wished to spare one Gra- 
nius. The soldiers of CcBsar, said he, are accustomed to give 
life, not to receive it ; he then cut his own throat. Before the 
battle of Pharsalia, an old centurion cried : Casar, thou shalt 
praise me to-day ^ either dead or alive ! and he rushed into the 
ranks of the Pompeians ; a hundred and twenty jsoldiers de- 
voted themselves with him. . It must be added, that amongst 
these terrible men, there were some whom Caesar had saved 
from the amphitheatre. When the spectators desired the death 
of a brave gladiator, Caesar caused him to be removed from the 
arena. How can we wonder that these people allowed them- 
aelves to be killed for him?* 

On Pompey's side there was nothing but weakness and im- 
providence ; grand names and empty titles ; the senate and the 
people, as if there had still been a people ; Rome, Cato, Cicero, 
the consuls. He was asked, what were his military resources : 
Do not trouble yourself said he ; it will be sufficient for me to 
stamp the ground with my foot, to make whole legions rise out of 
it. "Stamp then," said Favonius, when -it was known that 
Caesar had, during the night, passed the Rubicon, the limit of 
his province, and had taken possession of Ariminum.f The 
celerity of his marches was so well known, that he was be- 

* Suet L, of Jul. C<B9,; Plat L. ofJuL Ctss.; Cesar, Bell Civ. ill 14. 
t Suet ut 8up. 
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lieved to be at the gates of Rome. Pompey fled, with the^ 
whole of the senate. Lentulus fled, and so quickly, that liaving" 
opened the public treasury, he did not give himself time lo close 
it again.* Meantime, Cssar took Corfinium, undoubtedly for 
the purpose of preventing Pompey from raising troops amongst 
the Marsi, who were favorable to him.f He went thence to 
Brihdes ; but Pompey did not stop till he reached the oihet 
side of the Adriatic. 

Caesar had no ships ; and besides, he estimated at tlieir true 
value the military resources which Pompey might find in the 
east. The real force of the Pompeians was in Spain ; Caesar 
liastened there. " Let us go," said he, " to fight an armjr-with- 
out a general; we shall afterwards have to fight a general 
without an army." This summed up the whole war in one 
' word. This war with Spain was very trying : Caesar suflered 
much from the roughness of the country, from the winter, and, 
above all, from famine. He was for some time enclosed, as it * 
were, between two rivers ; but he himself tells us what gave 
him the advantage. The Spanish legions had forgotten the 
Roman tactics, and had not yet learned those of Spain.J They 
fled, like the barbarians, but rallied themselves with difficulty. 
The humanity of Caesar, compared with the cruelty of Peti^ius, 
one of their generals, decided the Pompeians in his favor. 
They negotiated with him in spite of Petreius. 

On his return, Caesar reduced Marseilles, which remained 
firm to Pompey's party. The Greeks, who had always monop- 
olized the commerce with Gaul, were, undoubtedly, jealous 
of the favor which Caesar showed towards the Gallic bar- 
barians.^ « 

He only remained a short time in Rome, to relieve the debt- 
ors, and reinstate the children of the proscribed. Dictator * 
during twelve days, he caused himself to be elected consul for 
the following year, and then went into Greece. (48.) This was 
certainly the strongest trial for the fortune of Caesar. The 
•Pompeians were masters of the sea; they might surprise his 
little fleet, and without trouble or danger run down these invin- 
cible legions. Caesar divided the danger ; he first crossed with 
lialf of his troops, then the rest found means to rejoin him.| 

* Cffis. ut 8up, L 4. t Id. ut sup. 5. 

t Id. ut sup. i. 10. § Bella Gall. i. 35. 

II Cesar, finding that the rest of his troops did not arrive, departed in a 
small barque, in search of them. It was then that, according to the storyy 
he said to the intimidated pilot: " Quid times? Casarem whis et fortune V* 
The phrase is a sounding one, but the anecdote very douUfuL 
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; *^ The implacable Bibulus, who had twice allowed himself to 
be deceived, encountered Coesar's ships, but after the disem- 
barkatioi^ of the troops ; he burnt them in his fury, with the 

^sailors who were on board. Some young recruits, suQering 
from sea-sickness, who also surrendered to the Pompeians, 
were murdered without pity. 

It is cuVious to see in Csesar* the prodigious resources of 

> which Pompey disposed, ** Pompey, availing himself of a 

year's. repose to collect troops, had assembled from Asia, the 

• Cyclades, Corcyra, Athens, Pontus, Bithynia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Cilicia, and Egypt, a numerous fleet. He had many new ships 
built at all the ports ; he had exacted considerable contributions 
from Asia, Syria, from all kings, princes, and tetrarchs, and 
from the free peoples of Achaia ; he had obtained large sums 
from the companies (of farmers of customs) in the provinces of 
which he was master. 

"He had got together nine legions of Roman citizens ; five 
from Italy, one of veterans from Sicily, called the Twins, be- 
cause it was formed of two ; one of Macedonia and Crete, 
composed of veterans Who had settled in those districts after 
having obtained their discharge ; and two levied in Asia by 
Lentulus. Moreover, he had distributed in his legions many 
recruits from Thessaly, Boeotia, Achaia, and Epirus ; and with 
theramany of the old soldiers of C. Antonius. Then he daily 
expected the arrival from Syria of Scipio with two Other legions. 
He had 'besides, three thousand archers of Crete, Lacedaemoni'a, 
Pontus, Syria, &c., two cohorts of slingers, each six hundred 
strong, and seven thousand cavalry, of whom six hundred were 
Gauls, commanded by Deiotarus ; five hundred Cappadocians, 
under Ariobarzanes ; five hundred Thracians, sent by Cotys, 
under the command of his son Sadales ; two hundred Macedo- 
nians of distinguished valor, led by Rhascipolis ; five hundred 
Gauls- or Germans, whonl the younger Pompey had brought by 
sea from Alexandria, where Gabinius had left them as a guard 
fur king Ptolemy ; a body of eight hundred horse, composed of 
his own slaves or shepherds. Tarcundarius Castor and Doni- 
laus had furnished three hundred Galatians ; the former com- 
manded his contingent, the latter had sent his son. Antiochus 
of Comagena, whom Pompey had laden with benefits, sent him 
from Syria two hundred horse, most of them archers. To 
these, Pompey had added Dardanians, Bessians, part of them 
mercenaries, part volunteers, Macedonians, Thessalians, and 

«Be2Zo Ctv.uLll. 
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troops of various other countries ; in all amounting to the num- 
ber stated above. 

" He had collected much com from Thessaly, Ada, Egypt, 
Crete, Cyrenaica, and other countries, proposing to pass the- 
winter at Dyrrachium, Apollonia, and the various ports, in order 
to prevent Caesar from passing the seas. He had consequently 
distributed his fleet along the whole coast. The Egyptian 
ships were commanded by his son ; those of Asia by D. Laelius 
and C. Triarius ; those of Syria by C. Cassius ; those of 
Rhodes by C. Marcellus and C. Copdnius ; those of Libumia 
and Achaia by Scribonius Libo, and M. Octavius. M. Bibulus 
was commander-in-chief." 

CsBsar, having succeeded in crossing, in spite of Bibulus, 
undertook to besiege Pompey near Dyrrachium ; to besiege an 
army more numerous than his own, and supplied with provisions 
by means of the sea, he must greatly have despised his ene- 
mies. But he had not considered the difliculty he should find 
in providing for his followers, in a country where every thing 
was against him. The siege continuing, they were obliged to 
make bread with grass ; but they were not discouraged. They 
threw some of this bread into the camp of the Pompeians, to 
show them what food the soldiers of Caesar had learned to eat. 
** We will eat the bark of the trees," said they, "rather than 
allow Pompey to escape us." The noble Roman youth who 
had come to end the war quickly by a glorious victory, were 
horrified at these savages. 

However, the northern stomachs are exacting and voracious ; 
the Gauls belonging to Caesar soon found themselves reduced 
to an extreme weakness. The Pompeians, in a sally, pursued 
them to their camp, and would have conquered them if Pompey 
had availed himself of his good fortune. Caesar did not ^^ait 
for another trial. He decamped, and set out for Thessaly and 
Macedonia, where, at least, he should not be at a loss for sub- 
sistence. Many counselled Pompey to re-enter Italy, to retake 
Spain, and thus to recover the most warlike provinces . in the 
empire. ' - 

But how could he abandon the eastern world to the pillage 
of the barbarians ? How betray so many allies ? The Roman 
knights would be ruined, if Csesar ravaged Greece and Asia. 
And then Pompey could not decide on leaving in Macedonia, 
Scipio, the father of the young and beautiful Cornelia, his new 
wife.* 

* Appian, BeUo Civ. 
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In an anny so nobly composed, in which there ^n&ere so many 
ex-consuls, senators, and knights, the general had under him I 
know not how many generals. When they believed that Caesar* 
had fled, they seriously accused Pompey of not wishing to 
conquer him. Domitius ask«d how long the new Agamemnon, 
the king of kings, intended the war to last. Cicero and Favonius 
advised their friends to renounce, for this year, eating the figs 
of Tusculum. , Afranius, who was accused of haring sold Spain 
to Caesar, was astonished. that Pompey avoided entering into 
competition with this merchant, who only understood trafficking 
in provinces. 

But the most confident, the most insolent of all, was Labienus, 
who had been Otesar's lieutenant in Gaul, and had gone over 
to the side of Pompey. He had solemnly sworn not to lay 
down arms* till he had conquered his old general. He obtained 
the gratification of his desire, that the prisoners taken at Dyrra- 
chium should be delivered to him ; looked at them, one by one, 
saying, " What ! my old companions, veterans, have they 
learned the habit of running away ?" and ordered them all to be 
put to death. In an interview with the Saesarians, he said to 
them : " We will grant you peace when you bring us Ceesar's 
head."* 

The friends ef Pompey were so sure of victory, that they 
had already disputed about the consulates and praetorships. 
Some of them sent to Rome to secure houses near the public 
square, in sight of the people, and well situated for the solicita- 
tion of office. One single thing embarrassed them : it was, to 
know who should hold the office of high priest, with which 
Caesar was invested. Spinther and Domitius were well sup- 
ported ; but Scipio was father-in-law to Pompey ; he had the 
best chance. Whilst waiting, they had, on the eve of the bat- 
tle, prepared a grand feast. The tents were strewed with 
leaves, and the tables laid.f 

Thus, then, at Pharsalia, it was not Caesar who attacked, but 
the Pompeians. He intended turning towards Macedonia ; he 
might escape them: Happily, Pompey was strong in cavalry ; 
he had about seven thousand Roman knights ; this superb troop, 
which was placed at the right wing, took upon itself to enclose 
Caesar by a rapid movement, and to cut in pieces the famous 
tenth legion. Caesar, who expected this manoeuvre, had placed 
at the back six cohorts, which were, at the moment of the 
charge, to enter the first rank, and instead of darting the pilum, 

• * C»flar, Bella Civ. iu. 5. 1 1 A ib. 16. 
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to jnresent itfi point to this brilliant cavalry. Caesar only said 
one word to his soldiers : " ^icliers, strike in the face."* It 
0, was exactly there that the Romlin youths feared most to be 
wounded. They preferred bei«g dishonored to being disfigured, 
and fled. ^ 

Csesar ordered those soldiers who were in the centre to run 
with loud cries towards the enemy.f He who gave such an 
order understopd wonderfully the genius of the barbarians whom 
he led. Pompey did not wait the issue of the combat. When 
he saw his cavalry taking flight, he re-entered his camp as if 
struck with stupor. He was only drawn from this state by the 
cries of those who soon came to attack his intr^chments. He 
then fled towards the sea, and embarked (br Lesbos, where he 
had left his wife. Some people counselled him to retire to 
Parthia. It is said that he feared for his young wife the out- 
rages of the barbarians, who respected nothing.^ He preferred 
seeking an asylum with the young king of Egypt, Ptolemy 
Dionysos, to whom he had been appointed guardian. The 
Grecian preceptors who reigned in the name of the little prince, 
felt that their authority would cease if Pompey set foot in Egypt, 
they therefore ordered him to be murdered in the bark which 
was bringing him to the shore. 

Meanwhile, Csesar had achieved his co^qiitst. As soon as 
it was decided, he i^n through the battje-fleld, crying, ** Save 
the Roman citizens." When Brutus and the other senators 
were brought to him, he assured them of his friendship. 'He 
afterwards traversed the field of battle, and said with grief at 
seeing all the dead, '* They would have it ! If I haid laid down 
arms, I had been lost."^ 

Thence he went into Asia, and relieved the country of a third 
of the taxes. When he arrived at Alexandria, the orator i^o 
had advised the death of Pompey, came and laid bis head .at 
the feet of the conqueror. Caesar was horrified, and shed .some 
tears. The counsellors of the king of Egypt hadt iboped that 
Csesar would be grateful to them for their crime, and would con- 

• Bello Civ, t Id. ib. t Appian, BHlo Civ, . 

^§ According to Dio, Ccesar put to death the knigrhts aiid senators whona, in 
the first instance, he had pardoned, with the sole exception, that to each of 
his friends he granted the life of a Pompeian, (xli. 62.) Elsewhere, this his- 
torian states that Ctesar got rid, in bis various battles, of those of his own offi- 
cers whom he did not like, (xliii.) Yet Dio speaks of the temple in Cassar's 
honor, raised to Clemency. Melonius tblls us that he only put to death the 
young li. Cesar, and two other penoos, who had killed hii free^ei^hw 
slaves, and his lionf. . 4^ 
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firm their pupil on the throne^ which his eldest sister Cleopatra 
disputed with him. Csesar sacretly sent to the young queen to 
return. She immediately set out, of all her friends only taking 
with her Apollodorus of Sicily ; she threw herself into a little 
boat, arrived in the night before Alexandria, and not knowing 
how t<^enter the city without being recognised, she put herself 
into a bundle of clothes, which Apollodore carried upon his 
shoulders through the gates of the palace.* ' 

This audacious trick pleased Ceesar. In the morning he 
sent for the young king fo reconcile him to- Cleopatra. But 
when Ptolemy saw his sister, whom he believed to be far dis- 
tant, he cried •ut that he was betrayed.f His clamors roused 
the people of the palace, and sooj;^ all Alexandria. Caesar found 
himself in the greatest danger ; almost alone in the middle of 
ah immense town, of an innumerable populace, changeable as 
Greece, and barbarous as Egypt, which was accustomed to set 
up and to overthrow its masters in its capricious revolutions. 
This capital of the East, as rich and populous as Rome, was 
not less proud. The Alexandrians had already been displeased 
that Csesar entered Rome with lictors and fasces : " This," said 
they, " tended to eclipse the majesty of the great king of figypt."! 
Again, the populace was excited by the counsellors of the king, 
who saw their reigti at an end, and who would have been well 
pleased to rid themselves of the conquerors, as they had of the 
conquered. The only means of appeasing the people would 
have been by giving up Cleopatra. CsDsar sustained a siege 
rather than- be guilty of sxich an act of baseness. The Alexan- 
drians wished, 40 take possession of his fleet, which was in their 
port ; he butoed it. The fire extended from the arsenal to the 
palace, and consumed the gfeat library of the Ptolemy s; At 
last Csesar found means to reach the isle of Pharos, received 
help by the sea, and re-entered Alexandria as conqueror ; he 
divided the throne of Egypt between Cleopatra and her youngest 
brother, Ptolemy Neoteros. The other Ptolemy had perished. 
Csesar has been deeply reproached for having made so long 

^a stay in Egypt ; b\^ he tells us that he was detained there 
some time by the Etesian winds. ^ As to ihe heroic impru- 
dence of coming himself to give laws to a great kingdom, we 

' must remember, that Caesar counted upon the ascendency of his 
name, and he had a right to count upon it. But just before, 
passing from Europe to Asia in a single vessel, he had met an 

4 « Diod. zUl 325. t Id. ib. 

^ t Id. t6. § Cssar, Bello Civ. m. 
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immense fleet of the enemy compianded by Cassias ; be ordered 
it to surrender, and was obeyed«f Who could imagine that 
these Nile-flies would dare to attack the conqueror of the Gauls ? 

Before, returning to the West, (47,) and pursuing the Pom- 
peians there, he went into Asia, and defeated Phamaces, son 
of Mithridates, who had beaten some *Roman troops, tnd in- 
vaded Cappadocia and Bithynia. The facility with which he 
terminated this^war made him exclaim, '* Happy Pompey, to 
have become great at so cheap a rate !" He wrote these three 
words to Rome : Vent, vidi, vici. After having destroyed Pom- 
pey, he destroyed also his glory. 

Italy greatly needed the return of Caesar. His lieutenant, 
Antony, and the tribune Dolab^lla, had convulsed Rome, in his 
absence ; like the lieutenants of Alexander, in Macedonia and 
at Babylon, during the expedition to India, these men seemed 
to believe that their master would never return from such a dis- 
tance ; on the other hand, the soldiers mutinied and killed their 
oflScers. Knowing that they were needed to fight the Pom- 
peians in Africa, they thought they could obtain all they asked 
for.t Caesar overwhelmed them with a single word : " Citi- 
zens,^ sihd. he, and they were at once cast down at being no 
longer addressed as soldiers ; '* citizens, you have had sufficient 
fatigue and wounds ; I release you from your oaths. * Those 
who have served their time shall be paid to the last sesterce." 
They entreated him to allow them to remain witk him. He 
was inflexible. He gave them lands, but distant from each 
other ;X paid them a part of the money he had promised them, 
and undertook to discharge the remainder with interest. There 
was not one who would not have persisted in foUoigring him. 

The Pompeians had assemble^ in Africa under Scipio, the 
father-in-law of Pompey. The Scipios, it was said, would 
always conquer in Africa. Caesar accordingly announced that 
a Scipio shouFd also command his army. He declared that he 
gave up the command to a Scipio Saliutio, a poor soldier of his, 
obscure, and altogether despised. The other Scipio, to whom 
Cato had persisted in assigning the commi^nd, from an absurd 
scruple, had inteiested in his cause the Mauritanian Juba, by 
promising him the whole of Africa.^ This alliance gave him 
all the Nuroidians, and, with their cavalry, the means of starv- 
ing Csesar's army. The aflairs of the latter were assuming an 
iU aspect, when Scipio saved him by oflfering him ' battle. 

» Plut Life of C09Wt. t Dk), xlii. 386. 

XlLih, 4 Hd.zUu.344. ' 
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Cssar, by a rapid march, separately attacked the three camps 
of the Pompeians, and destroyed fifty thousand men wjth(H^ 
losing 6fty of his own soldiers. 

Cato had remained at Utica to keep in check a town hostile 
to the Pompeians, and whose inhabitants, but for hun, Scipio 
would have murdered. The Italian merchants of Utica did not 
choose to risk the slaves who constituted their riches, by arm* - 
idg them to defend the town. Cato, seeing thftt there were no 
means of resistance, sent away the senators who were with* 
him, and resolved to kill himself. After taking a bath and his 
supper, he held a long conference with his Greeks, who never 
quitted him ; he then withdrew, read in his bed the dialogue of 
Plato upon the Immortality of the Soul, and sought his sword ; 
not finding it at the head of his bed, he called a slave, and 
asked for it. The slave made no reply, and Cato went on read- 
ing, ordering it to be brought. When he had finished, he called 
all his slaves, one after the other; enraged at their silence, he 
exclaimed, " Would you, then, give me up 1" and he struck one 
of them so violently in the face that he wounded his own hand. 
Thereupon his sons and his friends, bursting into tears, sent 
him his sword by a child. " I am now master of myself,** said 
he. He re-read the Phsdo twice, and again slept, and so 
soundly, that the people in the next chamber heard him snore. 
Towards midnight, he sent to the seashore, to satisfy himself 
as to the departure of his friends, and sighed deeply on bearing 
that the sea was stormy. " When the birds began to sing," 
says Plutarch, he slept again. After some time, he arose, and 
ran his sword into his body. His hand was swollen with the 
blow he had given his slave, and his strength failed him.* His 
people ran in, at the sound of his fall, and saw with horror his 
entrails protruding from his body. He was still alive, however, 
and looked fixedly at them. His physician bound up the wound, 
but as soon as he came to himself, he tore ofiT the bandages, and 
immediately expired. 

The ancient republic seemed to expire with him. The re- 
turn of Caesar to Rome was the real foundation of the empire. 
We will place together here all the features of this great pic- 
ture, although, in exact chronology, several of the facts should 
be placed sooner, or later. 

The victory of Caesar bore all the character of an invasion 
of barbarians into Rome and into the senate. In the com- 
mencement of the civil war, he had given the right of the city 

» Plut Life of Cato. 
27* 
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to all the Gauls between the Alps and the Po,* and he raised 
to 4h% rank of ^eAators a whele host of Gaulish centurions in 
iiis army, an4 even several soldiers and freedmen. The con- 
querdrs o( Pharsalia came to stammer out Latin by the side of 
Cicero. » A bitter pasquinade against the new P aires Conscripti 
was fixed up in Rome : The public are requested not to show the 
* senates the way to the senate. There went a sort of song, too, 
^aboul : dssar led the Gauls behind his car, but it was to conduct 
Tthem to ihe senate ; they left the Celtic dress to adopt the lati- 
elavium.\ 

It was not at all astonishing that this semi-barbarous senate 
should heap upon Csesar every power and every title : the 
power of trying the Pompeians ;| the right of peace and war ; 
the right of distributing the provinces amongst the praetors, (ex- 
cept the consular provinces ;) the tribunate, and the dictator- 
ship for life ; that is to say, absolute dominion and the protec- 
tion of the people. The multiplicity and degradation of magis- 
trates further augmented his powers ; there were sixteen prae- 
tors, forty quaestors. He was proclaimed the father of the eoun-' 
try, as if such men had any other country than the world : libe- 
rator, not of Rome, doubtless, but rather of the barbarian world, 
Egyptian or Gaulish. His sons (ho never had, and could now 
scarcely expect any) were declared imperatores ; as to himself, 
after Pharsalia, he had been called a demi-god ; after his vic- 
tories in Africa, he became a god altogether, and his statue was 
placed in the temple of Mars. As to liis being made a god, no 
one was scandalized at this : the thing was not unprecedented ; 
but men were somewhat surprised to see him named prefect 
and reformer of manners. This reformer of manners had, in 
his own palace, under the very eye of his legitimate wife Cal- 
pumia, the young Cleopatra and her husband, the little king of 
Egypt, and Cesarion, the child whom Csesar himself had per- 
haps had by her. 

The triumph of Caesar was a spectacle at once wonderful 
and terrible. He triumphed for the Gauls, for Egypt, for Pon- 
tus, and for Africa. Pharsalia was no longer mentioned. Be- 
hind his car walked, side by side, the deplorable representatives 
of the East and of the West : the Gaulish vercingetorix, the 
sister of Cleopatra, Arsinoe, and the son of king Juba. Around, 
according to custom, the soldiers, the daring companions of the 
conqueror, sang at the pitch of their voices, verses insulting 
him ;^ 

* Dio, xli. 36. t Sueton. lAfe of Ctuar, X Dio, xlilL 317, n. 20, dtc 
§ Dion. xUii. 354. Suet in Vita, 
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*' i>o well, thou shalt be beaten ; 
Do ill, thou shalt \^ king : 

Romans, of your wives take heed, * 

A bald gallant we bring." 

With the exception of a bitter couplet about an alleged 
amour with Nicomedes, Caesar did not object to these rude sat- 
urnalia of victory. They broke the wearisome uniformity of * 
adulation, and relieved him of his divinity.* His first proceed- 
ing on his arrival was to give to each citizen, corn and three 
hundred sesterces ; to each soldier, twenty thousand sesterces. 
He next entertained them all, people and soldiers, on twenty- 
three thousand tables, with three beds each, each bed accom- 
modating several guests. And when the multitude was satiated 
with wine and meat, they were gorged with shows and com- 
bats ; combats of gladiators and captives," combats on foot and 
on horseback, combats of elephants, a naval combat in the 
Campus Martius, converted into a lake for the occasion. This 
representation of war was as sanguinary, as war itself. Rom6 
was compensated for not having witnessed the massacres of 
Thapsus and Pharsalia. A frantic joy took possession of the 
people. The knights descended into the arena and fought as 
gladiators ; the son of a praetor became a mirmillo. A senator 
would have fought, had Caesar allowed him. But it was* 
necessary to leave some new outrage for the time of Domitian 
and Commodus. 

Above the massacres of the amphitheatre, floated, for the first 
time, the immense velarium of a thousand colors, vast and mov- 
ing as the people it protected from the sun. This velarium was 
of silk,f of that precious tissue of which a pound was worth its 
weight in gold. 

In the evening, Caesar traversed Rome amid forty elephants 
which bore vast candelabras glittering with rock crystal.^ He 
attended the f(&tes and the farces of the theatre. He forced the 
aged Laberius, a Roman knight, to become a mtm«, and himself 
to play his own pieces. '* Alas !^' exclaimed, in the prologue, 
the poor old man, compelled to amuse the people, '* to what has 
necessity driven me, well-nigh at my last day ! After sixty 
years of my honorable life, I leave my house a knight, and shall 
return to it a mime, O I I have lived a day too long !" Caesar 

* CflBsar was so incensed at the latter accusation, that he offered to deny 
its truth upon oath. The soldien laughed heartily, and accepted his simple 
deniaL — Dio, xliil 354. 

t Id. ib. X Suet in Vitd, 
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had only desired to degrade him. He refused him the prize ; 
Labefius was not even the fiBst of buffoons.'^ 

He was a bold man to protest, thus alone, amidst these great 
Saturnalia, this universal levelling, commencing with the Em- 
pire ! The honor of a knight was truly a matter of vast impor- 
tance in this general convulsion of the world. 

<• Aspice natanteni convexo pondere mimdam, 

Terrasque tractusque maris cffilumque profimdom ; 
' Aspice venturo Istentur ut omnia saeclo I" 

Is not all transformed ?* Are not the aiicient ages at an end ? 
Are not time and heUven itself changed by this edict of Caesar ? 
The immutable Pomcerium of Rome has drawn back : climates 
are conquered ; nature subjected ; the African giraffe walks ^e 
streets of Rome with the Indian elephant, under the canopy of 
a moving forest ; ships combat on land. Who will dare gain- 
say the man to whom nature and humanity have refused no- 
thing — who himself never refused aught to .any one, his pow- 
erful friendship, his money, or even his honor ? But for that 
broad bald forehead, ihvLi falcon eye, would you recognise the 
conqueror of Gaul in that old courtier, holding his triumphs in 
slippers and crowned with all sorts of flowers ?f Come then, 
come all, come with a good grace, and sing, declaim, combat^ 

* As to Laberius* production itself, Caesar's judgment was probably correct. 
We know how exquisite was Cssar's taste. I append two fragments of his 
poems ; the second appears to be an in^romptu thrown off in one of his 
rapid journeys : 

** Tu quoque ; tu summis, 6 dimidiate Meuander, 
Poneris, et merito, puri sermonis amator, 
Lenibus atque utiuam verbis conjuncta foret vis 
Comica, ut equate virtus polleret honore 
Cum grecis, neque in hac despectus parte jaceres. 
Unum hoc ;naceror, et doleo tibi deesse, TerentL" 

Suetonius, in Vit& TererUiu 

" Feltria, perpetuo nivium damnata rigori, 
Forte mihi post hac non adeunda, vale." 

Scriveriv^ ex Membranis. 

CiBSar's de Analogid was divided into two books, and addressed to Ciceio. 
The ancients often mention it. See Cicero, Brutus, c. 72 ; Suetonius, in 
C<B8. c. 56 ; Aulul9 Gelling, i. 10, 7, c. 9 ; Charis, i. In it he treated of 
verbs, declensions, even of the letters of the al}>habet ; he insisted that it 
should be mordeo, memordi, not momordi ; pungd, pepugi ; spondee, spepondi ; 
turbo, turb(niis, not turbinis ; that the V should be made like a revereed a, 
because it had the force of the Roman digamma : he recommends his read- 
ers to avoid all new words as they would a rock at sea.— Macrob. it. 

t Suetonius, in Vita ; Dio, xlii. 
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die, io this bacchanalia of the human race, which whirls round 
the headtof the founder of the empire. Life and death, it is all 
one ; the gladiator may console himself when he looks at the 
spectators. Already the vercingetorix of Gaul has been stran- 
gled, the evening after the triumph. How many others, amongst 
those now present, will soon die too ? ^ee yon not at Cssar's 
side, that graceful viper of the Nile, dragging disdainfully after 
her, her husband of ten years old, whom she will also destroy 1 
— he is her vercingetorix. On the other side of the dictator, 
perceive you the haggard face of Cassius, the narrow skull of 
Brutus, both so pale, in their white robes, bordered with blood- 
red ?• 

Amidst this triumph, Caesar well knew that the war was not 
ended ; Spain was Pompeian. Porapey had aspired to do for 
her what Csesar accomplished for Gaul ; he had given the right 
of the city to a crowd of Spaniards ;t but the less tractable 
genius of Spain made so warlike a people an uncertain and 
insecure instrument of war. But the sons of Pompey found 
favor there ; the Spaniards were probably jealous of the Gauls, 
who, under Ceesar, had gained so much glory and money in the 
civil war. Perhaps, too, old animosities of tribe and town 
animated them against the Spaniards who served in the ranks 
of Caesar, against those who composed his guard, against that 
Cornelius Balbus, a Spanish- African of Cadiz, who had received 
the freedom of the city from Pompey, and who had now become 
the principal counsellor of his rival, i 

Caesar went in twepty-seven days from Rome to Spain, (45 ;) 
he found the whole country against him. As in Greece, as in 
Africa, he had to fight or starve ; the Spaniards were equally 
eager to combat this Caesar, this friend of the Gauls, who thought 
to subdue Spain in one winter. The armies met at Munda, 
(near Cordova.) But this time Csesar did not recognise his 
veterans ; some were old soldiers who, for fifteen years, had 
followed him, -in the murderous celerity of his marches, from 
the Alps to Britain, from the Rhine to the Ebrb, from Pharsalia to 
Pontus, and from Rome to Africa, and all for twenty thousand 
sesterces ; and now the ascendency of this invincible man de- 
cided th^m upon again dragging their weary bones to the 
extreme shores of the west. The others, who formerly, under 
the badge of the lark, had gayly passed the Alps, eager for the 
fine wars of the south, and thinking, sooner or later, to pillage 

« Plut Life of CctBOT, t Platarcb, Idfe of Pompey. 

X Cicero, pro Com, Balho 
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Rome, these, though younger, began to feel weary, and here 
were they brought against these African tigers, thirsting for 
Craulish blood. 

The orders and entreaties of Caesar failed before these ob- 
stacles ; the troops remained silent and immoveable ; it was to 
no purpose he raised his hands to Heaven. He at one moment 
thought of stabbing himself before their eyes ; but at last, seiz- 
ing a shield, he cried to the tribunes of the legions : " I will 
die here," and he rushed within ten paces of the Spanish ranks. 
Two hundred arrows flew against him. It became impossible 
to defer the combat. Tribunes and soldiers followed him*; but 
the battle lasted the whole day. The Spaniards did not give 
way. until the evening, when there was brought to Caesar the 
head of Labienus, and that of one of the sons of Pompey. 
The exhausted conquerors encamped behind an intrenchment 
of dead bodies.* 

The return to Rome was sad and mournful. The conquered 
beheld the commencement of a hopeless servitude. The con- 
querors themselves had lost their taste for civil war. Caesar 
felt that he was hated, and became sterner and more rugged. 
For the first time, he felt no hesitation in triumphing over citi- 
zens—over the sons of Pompey. He despised Rome, and de- 
termined to break her haughty spirit.f He accepted the odious 
honors heaped upon him by the base and perfidious policy of 
the senate, the golden chair, the golden crown, a statue beside 
those of the kings between Tarquinius Superbus and old Brutus, 
and the mournful privilege of being interred in the sacred en- 
closure of the pomoerium, where no tomb had ever yet been 
placed .f Such a man could not fail to perceive the sinister in- 
tention of these decrees. But, after all, what mattered it to 
him ?^ Wo to the murderers ! The peace of the world de- 
pended on Caesar's life ! and who would have the heart to kill 
him who had so often pardoned ? He sent away his guard ; his 
future guard was Clemency, to whom they had just raised a tem- 
ple ; and unarmed, without a cuiras, he walked about Rome, 
in the midst of his mortal enemies. 

That vast mind had far other thoughts than that of taking 
care of his life. It aimed at completing the great work of 

* Appian, Bell Civ.; Floras, iv. 2. t Floras, iv. 2. 

X Suetonius, 52, and Dio, xliv. 386, pretend that the senate had accorded 
him, or was about to accord him, the preposterous right to enjoy whatsoever 
woman he pleased. This was doubtless one of the absurd ramon propagated 
by those who were plotting against Ciesar. 

$ Dio, xliv. 386 ; Suetottius, in Vitd. 
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Rome ; at combining its laws into one code, and of imposing 
that code upon all nations. He projected a temple in the centre 
of the Campus Martius ; an amphitheatre at the foot of the 
Tarpeian rock, a port at Ostia ; gigantic monuments, capable of 
receiving the deputies of the whole world. An immense library 
was to concentrate the entire result of human thought. The 
ancient injustice of Rome^as expiated ; Capua, Corinth, and 
Carthage, were rebuilt by the order of Caesar. He contem- 
plated cutting through the isthmus of Corinth, and thus joining 
the two seas. During the African war, he had seen in a dream 
a great army, weeping and calling upon him, and on awaking, 
he had written on his tablets : Corinth and Carthage. • 

But the West was too limited for him. Our own Caesar of 
France said : '* One can only work on a great scale in the 
East." Caesar yearned to penetrate into the mute and'mysteri- 
ous world of Upper Asia, to quell the Parthians, and renew the 
conquest of Alexander. Then, recommencing the antique migra- 
tions of the human race, he would return by Caucasus, Scythia, 
Dacia, and Germany, which he would subdue on his way. 
Thus the Roman empire, limited by the oceaif, and embracing 
all polished and all barbarian nations, would have nothing to 
fear from without, and would not unjustly be called the univer- 
sal and eternal empire. 

In the midst of these thoughts, he was arrested by death. 
The occasion of the conspiracy was slight. The audacious 
and cruel Cassius was offended with Caesar for having refused 
him the higher class praetorship, and for having taken from him 
some lions he kept.* These lions of the amphitheatre were 
the cherished playthings of the Roman grandees ; the Greeks, 
sophists, poets, rhetoricians and parasites, were only next in 
favor. " Alas !" exclaimed the envious Juvenal, " and«a poet 
eats less than they." In the civil war,. Caesar forgave every- 
body, except a man who had wantonly killed his lions. 

Cassius needed an honest man in his party. He went to see 
Brutus, the nephew and son-in-law of Cato. Brutus does not 
appear to have had a very gifted mind ; his ^as an ardent soul, 
elevated with stoicism, but the spring was at its utmost bent. 
Hence a certain ruggedness, a something strange and eccentric, 
a fierce yearning for effort, for painful sacrifices. Pompey had 
murdered the father of Brutus, and the latter had never spoken 
to him. Caesar loved Brutus, and perhaps believed himself his 
father; after the battle of Pharsalia, he had him sought for 

» Appian, Punie War ; Dio, xliii. 50. 
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with great BoUcitude, and confided to nim the most inipcMFtaiit 
province of the empire, Cisalpine Gaul. Caseins competing 
for an office with Brutus, they hoth set forth their claims* 
Cssar said : *' Cassius has the better title, but Brutus must haye 
the place.*" These motises, which should hare attached Brutus 
to Caesar, disquieted, tortured hia morbidly austere virtue ; he 
feared least, despite himself, he should prefer a man to the re- 
public. At each benefit he received from Cssar, he was appre- 
hensive of becoming attached to him, and armed himself with 
ingratitude. 

They who sought to drive Brutus to violent measures, ne- 
glected 00 means of tormenting that sttul, so diseased with 
scruples and indecision. He everywhere found anonymous 
letters, upon the tribunal where he sat as prsetor, upon ^e 
statue of the Brutus who had expelled^ the kings. He read 
there : *' Thou sleepest, Brutus ; no, thou art not Brutus." Even 
the cautious friend ^ the cautious Cicero, the cold and selfish . 
Atti^us, fabricated a genq^Jpgy, in which he made him descend-^ 
by his father from the antique. Brutus, and by his mother Ser- 
vilia from ServiKus Ahala, who killed Spurius Melius when he 
became suspected of aspiring to tyranny.* 

That which decided Brutus was a rumor that Caesar designed 
to assume the name of king. But for the unanimous testimony 
of historians, I shouU altogether doubt that the master of Rome 
ever desired this title of rex, so lavishly bestowed as to be 
despised, which every client gave to his patron, every guest to 
his amphitryon. In decreeing to him the absolute power, and 
even hereditary power, the senate had given him th^ only royal- 
ty that a sensible man could have d.esired at Rome. I am fully 
disposed to believe that this odious report was spread about by 
the enemies of Caesar, and that his friends, not suspecting any 
thing, adopted the ide^with enthusiasm, not knowing, in fact, 
what other title to give him ; and that both parties persecuted 
him with this perilous honor, crowning his statues at night, and 
ofiering to himself the name of king and the royal diadem. 

One day, as he entered Rome, some mtizens hailed him king. 
'* I am not called king," said he ; ** my name is Caesar."! 
Another day, on the festival of the Lupercalia, all the young 
men, and at their head Antony, then consul elect, were rushing 
naked through the streets, striking the women right and left. 
Ceesar, seated in the tribunal, watched the sacred sports, clothed 
in his triumphal robe. Antony approached, caused himself to 

» Plot Life «/ Brutuh, 1 Pio, xliv. ; Plut, Life of C^uar. 
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be raised tonbe level of (be tribtinal,* and pres^led to Cssar 
a diadem f be tejected it twice, but, it is saifl, Bot vmry deci- 
dedly. Tbe wbole square ecboed with acclamations. In tbe 
morning, tbe statues of tbe dictator were found citwn^ with 
diadems. Tbe tribunes went solemnly |p remove tbem. Tbey 
prosecuted tbose wbobad sahited Csesar with tbe title of king; 
so greatly bad bis moderation emboldened tbe conquered. It 
tben became tbe question, wbether Pltarsalia bad been a vain 
game; wbetber the couquexor was tQ be a dupe ; wbefher 
ancient anarcby was to be renewed ; as for tbe republic, it no 
longer existed, except in bistoiy : Caesar dismi^ed tbe trib- 
unes ; tbis was tbe commencement of moparcliy. 

Tbe senators would, perbaps; bave resigned tbemselvet to 
tbis ; but a personal insult drove* tbem to take vengeance on 
Caesar. Wben tbe sentite came to bring bim the decree ybioii 
raised bim above bumanity, but was meant to bring%bou| bis 
downfall, be did not rise from bis cbafr, and said tl|^y 
^-' would bave done better to dhninisb him boQors tban to augme^ 
tbem. Some say tbat, on tbe arrival of tbe senate^ tbe Span- 
iard Balbus counselled bim to remain seated ; otbers^ tnat tbe 
god was on tbis occasion suffering from a dysentery, and d&red 
not rise.t * 

However tbis may be, tbe senators, perfectly furious, plotted « 
bis deatb. A name so pure as tbat of Brums gave •an aifthority 
to tbe conspiracy. Tbose even on wbom Caesar bad bestowed 
provinces — Brutus and Decimus* Brutus, Cassius, Casca, Cim- 
ber, Trebonius— did not besitate to join it. Ligarius, wBom 
Caesar bad just pardoned, at tbe intercession of Cicero, quitted 
bis bed, to wbicb be bad be^ confined by illness. Porcia, tbe 
wife of Brutus and daughter of Cato, bad divined tbe project of 
Brutus from bis uneasy and agitated demeanor. But* Ikefore 
demanding to share bis secret, &ibe inflicted a deep wound in 
her thigh, in order to assure herself of her courage, and so to 
be prepared to die, should her husband perish. 

Meantime, prodigies and warnings were not wanting to 
Caesar, had he chosen to heed them. Men sgpke of celestial 
files and nocturnal sounds, of the apparition of funereal birds 
in tbe middle of the Forum. One night, whilst be slept beside 
his wife, the doors and windows opened spontaneously, and, at 
the same time, Calpumia dreamed that- she held him murdered 
in her arms. He was also informed that the horses which be 

*?\utLife of Antony. 
t Dio, xliv. 386 ; Plut Life of C<B$ar. 
28 
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liad let loo6»tf the Rubicon, and wblch he h^dkd^t at pasture, 
would p«C e%tf and ahed tears.* A ditiner had wal^bed him to 
beware of the ides of March. Css^ preferred to believe 
nothii%. Me was told to 4^strust Brutus ; he touched himself, 
and said : " Brutus will Wait the end 4^ ihia wretched body.^t 
The d^ of the ides, his wife us»d so many entreaties that he 
determined to postpone the assembling of the senate. He had 
already sent Antony thifher, when Deeimus Brutus reproached 
hidf with yielding to a woman's #him, and led him away by 
the hand. . « 

" The senate was already seated, and the conspirators got 
close about Cc&mr's A&ir, under pretence of preferring a suit 
to Mm. Cassius turned his^ftice to Pompey's statue, and io^ 
yoked it, }s if it had been sensible of his prayers. -Trebonius ** 
liept ^ntony in c^nversation without the court. And now Csesar 
em«ted, In(L the whole senate rose to' salute him. The con- 
spfratprs crowded -around \nm, and set TuUius Cimber, one of ^ 
meit number, to solvit the recall of his brother, who was ban-^ 
ished.. They all united in ther solicitation, took hold of Caesar's 
hand, and kissed tiis head and his breast. He rejected their 
applications, and, finding that they would not desist, at length 

* rose from lus seat in anger. Tnllius, upon this, laid hold of 

* his robe, and pulled it from his shoulders. Casca, who stood 
behind, gave him the first, though but a slight wound with his 
dagger, near the shoulder. Caesar caught the handle of the 
dagger, Und said in Latin, ' Villain ! Casca ! What dost thou 
mean !' Casca, in the Greek, called his brother to his assist- 
ance. Csesar was wounded by numbers almost at the same 
instant, and looked round him f<9t some way to escape , but 
when he saW the dagger of Brutus pointed against him, he let 
go C&sca's hand, and, covering his head with his robe, resigned 
himself to their swofds. Tke conspirators pressed so eagerly 
to stab him, that they wounded each other. Brutus, in attempt- 
ing to have his share in the sacrifice, received a wound in his 
hand, and. all of them were covered wi(h blood. "^ 

■• 
• SuetoniiM, 81. * 

t Cesar received the tribute, in common with Alexander, of being lament- 
ed by all nations. He was especially so by the Jews.— Soet in Viti^ 84. 
t Plutarch, Life of Brutu*, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CflBsar ayenged by Octavius and Antony — Victory of Octavicw ofer 
Antony, of tire West over the East, 44-^1. 

The conspirators thought tl)at twenty poniard stabs had stlffi- 
ciently killed Csesar. Yet nerer was Caesar more alive, more 
powerful, more terrible than when his old and worn-out body, 
his withered corpse, lay pierced with blows ; h# appeared th^, 
^rified, redeemed, that which h9 had been, despite his mAiy 
stains, the man of humanity.* An actor having pronounced in 
the theatre this verse of a tragedy — ^ ' . , * 

*' Men', men', servaase, nt easent ^ui me perdere]it-ip>"t * • 

every eye was filled with teaers, and a storm of sobs and trim 
burst forth. It was still worse when Ant'bny exhibited the podf 
body in its bloody robe ; when the people ieamed that In his 
will Csesar had named Decimus Brutus guardian of his adopted 
son, that most of the murderers • were his heirs.^ He na'd, , 
moreover, destined for them the best provinces of the empire ; 
to Decimus, Cisalpine Gaul ; to the other Brutus, Macedonia ; 
to Cassius, Syria ; Asia, to Trebonius ; and Bithynia to Cimber. 
The indignation of the people was so violent, that they t^k 
the brands from the funereal pile to burn down the houses of 
the assassins. 

Antony proclaiming hims^ the- avenger of Caesar, it was 
soon necessary ihat the conspirators should quit Rome and 
withdraw to the East, to recommence the war of Pharsalia. 
And now, who was this Antony who was to succeed Caesar ? 

Caesar's first soldier, but still a soldier, and a barbarian sol- 
dier. A descendant of Hercules, as he said, and strong as 
Hercules ; always wearing a large sword and a thick cloth gar- 
ment, such as the soldiers wore ; sitting with them, drinking 
with them in the street, jesting and jested with, ever gay. 
Antony had fought first in Egypt ; he loved the East ; his 
eloquence was redolent of Asiatic pomp. Insatiable as to 

* See Napoleon's highly favorable estimate of CsBsar. — Memoire tie St 
HSUne, 14th Dec. 1816. 
t " I gave them life that they might give me death." 

Ex Paeu9i0tSu€LQ4^, " 
X Dio, xltv. 36. 
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money and pleasure, avaricious and *prodigal, steding to give, 
he bought j¥ithout>cruple Pompey's liouse, add wate indignant 
when asked for payment. Caesar, who had confided to him the 
left wing ••t Pharsaija, cq^ild not do without him. He placed 
him in his car* when he returned from Spain, as if to give his 
veterl^s a triumph in his person. Antony remembered this 
after tlie death of Caesar, and thought to succeed him. Yet 
what was he ? A man of the vanguard, a soldier without 
gefiius, a proud and poeipous Hctqir, who imitated Csesar without 
understanding the. part. How many men were there in Caesar I 
The bold soldier, the friend of the Gauls and the barbarians, 
wtis but one of the laftst features of that immense soul. 

f^ntony lost himself in forgetting that he was nothing more 
than one of Ceesar's men. The senate having confirmed the 
%ill 0( the dictator, Antony took upon himself the execution of 
ij}ihsert!ng^ every day some new article, and impudently traf- 
ficking in the last will of a dead man. He dissipated the money 
j^ft to the people by Caesar. He made terms with the senate, 
and with the Pompeians ; he recalled Sextus Pompey ; he put 
tt> death a man wlto called himself a grandson of Marius^ and 
wh<> raised an altar to Caesar. He irritated the legions by his 
parsimony, decimated, them to punish their murmuring, and 
caused the veterans to be slaughtered before his eyes, and be- 
fore tlie eyes of his cruel Fulvia.f This man could not be the 
successor of Caesar. 

There existed a Caesar, an adopted son of the dictator, who 
now came to Rome to claim the property of his father. With 
the exception of his name, there was nothing in this person to 
please the soldiers. He was a' boy of eighteen ,f small and 
delicate, ofteti ailing, frequently lame with one leg ; timid, and 
speaking with difficulty, so much so, that in after years he 
wrote down beforehand what he intended to say to his wife ; 
his voice was low and weak ; he was obliged to make use of a 
herald to address the people. He had sufficient political dar- 
'ing ; he had need of ,it, when he came to Rome to claim the 
succession of €(9esar. Other courage he had none : he feared 
the thunder, be feared darkness, he feared the enemy, and he 
was implacable towards all those who caused him to fear. At 
all his victories, at Philippi, at Mylae, ^t Actium, he was asleep 
or ill. In Sicily, when he gained over the legions of Lepidus 
and entered their camp, some soldiers seeming about to lay 

* Pint Life of AnUmv. t Appian, Bella Civ, iiu ; Cicero, Pkii. iL 

; Suet Life of Auguttus. 
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haiids upon him, he instantly fled at full speed, to the great 
amusement of the veterans, whom he afterwards caused to be 
slaughtered.* 

Such is the wretched outline of the founder of the empire. 
His father was a knight, a banker, a usurer ; he did not deny 
it. '* Thy maternal ancestor," said his enemies, " was an Afri- 
can ; thy mother turned the rudest mill in Aricia ; thy father 
dressed the flour with a hand, blackened by working the silver 
at Nerulum." This obscure origin was all the better suited to 
him who was to commence the great work of the empire, the 
levelling of the world. When he assumed the pretextorial robe, 
it fell from his shoulders. " It is a sign," said he, " that I shall 
tread the senatorial pretexta under foot."t Octavius, however, 
seldom let such words escape him ; attentive to conceal his 
path, he employed, with wonderful perseverance, stratagem and 
hypocrisy. He flattered Cicero, in order to prevail against 
Antony ; he amused the latter, until he was strong enough to 
destroy him. Become master of the world, he was oflendtd 
when they called him master ; was always asking permission 
10 lay down his authority ; knelt before the people to urge them 
not to name him dictator, and died in his bed, asking his friends 
whether he had not well acted the farce of life.^: 

Plutarch relates, that in the wars of Sylla, Crassus, sent by 
him through a hostile country, demanded an escort. '' I give 
thee for an escort," said the dictator, " thy father basely mur- 
dered." The young Octavius had nothing else than this on 
arriving at Rome ; he declared that he came to avenge .Caesar, 
and to pay his legacy to the Roman people. He accused Bru- 
tus and Cassius of murder ; he gave the games promised by 
Csesar on the occasion of his victory. He sold his property to 
pay liie money promised to the citizens, and covered Anton|r 
with shame, who had withheld that money. The latter carried 
his imprudence so far as to encourage the demands set up by 
persons who pretended they had been despoiled by Cesar. He 
gave his authority to an edile who refused' to place in the the-i 
atre the throne and crown of gold which Octavius desir^ to 
put there in his father's honor. He insolently forbade them to 
raise young Caesar to the tribunate.^ 

The senate made much of the latter, without loving him, in 
the hope of dividing the Csesarians, and destroying them one by 
the other. Cicero was especially gracious towards the young 

* Suet ; Plut Life of Cicero, t Dio, xlv. 420. 

.X SneU Life of Augustus. § Appian, iii 
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man, who feigned to believe his professions, and called lum 
father. '' He was," said the orator, with his accustomed levity, 
^* a young man whom it was necessary to praise — to load, to 
overwhelm with honors."* 

No sooner had Antony departed to drive Decimus Bmtos 
from Cisalpine Gaid, than a decree of the senate associated 
young Caesar with the consuls Hirtius and Pansa, charged to 
oppose Antony and aid Brutus. The object of this was at once 
to ruin Antony, and Octavius, who would lose his popularity by 
combating for one of the murderers of his father. The consuk 
defeated Antony, relieved Decimus Brutus besieged in Modena, 
and, both dying at the same time,t left Octavius at the head of 
the legions. Meanwhile, the fugitive Antony had raised an 
army ; a soldier such as he could never be in want of soldiers ; 
those of Lepidus followed him from Gaul to Italy. Octavius 
himself readily treated with Antony. Cicero thought there was 
no longer any need of this boy ;% the senate refused him the 
consulate. Without military resources, without any other de- 
fence than that of three legions of doubtful fidelity, the senators 
awaited, without comprehending the extent of the danger, the 
formidable army wherein all the veterans of Caesar were united 
under Antony and Octavius. The reader will find in Appian 
the utter want of foresight, the miserable tergiversations of 
Cicero, who at that time reigned in Rome and directed the 
senate.^ 

Antony, Octavius, and Lepidtik held a conference near Bo- 
logna, on a,n island of the Reno ; they there divided the empire 
by anticipation, and promised to each other the heads of all the 
Roman grandees. They would, they said in their proclama- 
tion, which Appian has translated into Greek, leave no enemies 
behind them, when they were on the point of combating the im- 
mense forces of Brutus and Cassius. They would satisfy the 
army. This army, for the most part barbarian, was discontent 
with the clemency of Caesar ; it thirsted for Roman blood. The 
triumvirs needed money against an enemy who possessed the 
richsst provinces of the empire. Italy was exhausted ; there 
remained no resources there, but from confiscation. The pre- 
text was, the avenging Caesar upon the old aristocracy, whom, 
to his own ruin, he had spared. This sanguinary treaty was 
sealed by the marriage of Octavius with the daughter-in-law of 

* Velleius Pat. ii. 62 ; Suet, ut sup, 

t It was Buspected that Octavius had caused them to be put to deaths— 
Tacitus, Annals. 

t Senr. ad Eclog, I 43. f Appian, BtOo Civ. al 944. 
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^Antony. The soldiers wishing to unite their chiefs, in order to 
augment the strengUi of the party, commanded this alliance, 
and they were obeyed.* 

" The triumvirs, entering Rome, declared that they would 
imitate neither the massacres of Sylla nor the clemency of Caesar, 
not desiring either to be hated like the first, or despised liiie 
the second. They proscribed three hundred senators and two 
thousand knights. For every head brought to them of the«e 
proscribed persons, they gave the bearer if a freedman twenty- 
five thousand drachmas, if a slave, ten thousand and his liberty." 

The victory of Csesar's barbarian army avenged the ancient 
injustice of the slavery which the barbarian nations had so long 
suffered. The slaves had their turn now. Senators, praetors, 
tribunes, threw themselves in tears at the feet of their slaves, 
entreating for mercy, and imploring them not to betray them.f 
Many slaves gave examples of admirable fidelity. Several 
were killed in defending their masters. One mutilated himiself, 
and showing a dead body to the soldiers who came to kill his 
master, made them believe that he had been beforehand with 
them, and revenged himself. 

In order to show that no mercy .would be granted, Antony 
had sacrificed his uncle, and Lepidus his brother. Both es- 
caped, probably by the connivance of the triumvirs.^ Cicero 
was less fortunate. The hesitation which had so often dam- 
aged him, now cost him his life. The murderers assailed 
him before he could either fly or conceal himself. Every one 
pitied that mild and honest man, who, after all, could only be 
reproached with a little weakness. His head was brought to 
Fulvia, who took it on her lap, tore out the tongue, and pierced 
it with the bodkin she had in her hair. This cruel woman 
caused the proscription of a man who had refused to sell her 
his house. When they brought the h^ad of this person to 
Antony, " This is no concern of mine," he said ; " take it to my 
wife." The head of the unfortunate man was nailed to his 
house, in order that every one should know the cause of his 
death. 

A praetor learns upon his tribunal that he is proscribed, de- 
scends, and hurries away ; but he is too late. Another sees a 
centurion pursuing a man: "Ah! he is proscribed," he cries; 
" And you also !" replies the centurion, stabbing him on the 
spot. 

A child is accompanied by his preceptor to school, the sol- 

* Dio, zlviit 500, No. 13. t Dio, ib. ; Appian, iv. t Appian, tv. 
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Hers stop him ; he is proscribed. The precepUn: is sluii in 
his defence. An adolescent takes the pretextal robe, and goes 
to the temples. His name is on the tables. Instantly his bril- 
liant cortege disappears ; he flies to his mother, bat, horrible to 
relate, she closes her door. As he is flying across the fields, 
he is taken by some people who impress slaves to till the land ; 
but he cannot support so hard a life, and brings his head to the 
murderers. 

A praetor solicits suffrages for his son. He learns that he is 
proscribed, saves himself in the house of one of the clients, and 
his son leads the assassins thither. Thoranius, attacked by 
the murderers, claims pardon in his son's name, who is the 
friend of Antony. " But it is thy son," say they, " who has 
denounced thee." 

Velleius Pateroulus has, in reference to these proscriptions^ 
a sentence that horrifies us. '* There was much fidelity in the 
women, enough in the freedmen ; a little in the slaves, and none 
in the sons ; so true it is, that when hope is once awakened, it 
is diflicult to wait !" , 

Of the triumvirs, the most insolent was, doubtless, Antony, 
but Octavius was the most cruel.* For the very reas<m that 
he was ashamed to kill for the sake of killing, and that he ai« 
leged the revenging Csesar as a pretext, he was unmercifuL 
His cowardice rendered him ferocious. One day he thought 
he saw the prsetor, Q. Gallus, hold something hidden in his 
robe ; he dared not avow his fears, and have him searched im- 
mediately. But afterwards he had him toAured, and though 
he confessed nothing, he threw himself upon him, and, if we 
may believe his biographer, tore out his eyes before he had 
him strangled. 

His sister Octavia knew how to save a victim from him. In 
league with her, the wife of a proscript concealed her husband 
in a coflfer, and carried him to the theatre^ When Octavias 
was seated, this woman, in tears, opened the cofler before all 
the people. The emotion of the spectators obliged Octavius to 
pardon. Nature thus had her claims, by the voice of the petty 
people, who had nothing to fear, but, on the contrary, were 
greatly feared. Thus he obliged the triumvirs to punish two 
slaves who had betrayed their masters, and to recompense 
another who had saved his^ The people also protected seve- 
ral prescripts who excited their pity. One of these unforto- 

* Saet Life of Aug. c. 27. He alone of the triamvin, says SuetoniiM, 
neTer foi^ve any one. 
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nates shaved his head, and publicly taught Greek. His humil- 
iation was his safety. Oppius carried his father off on his 
shoulders, and was defended by the people. Afterwards, when 
Oppius became edile, the workmen labored gratuitously at the 
preparations for the games which he was to give, and all the 
poor wished to contribute.* 

The triumvirs themselves became tired of this frightful satur- 
nalia, wherein the soldiers began to lose all respect for theym. 
They had carried their insolence so far as to demand from Oc- 
tavius the property of his mother, who had just died. The 
triumvirs joyfully received the solenm protest of a great number 
of distinguished women, on whom they had levied a contribu- 
tion. They finished by charging one of the consuls to repress 
the excesses of 'the soldiers. No one dared prosecute these 
latter, but they punished the slaves who had pillaged with 
them. 

Asia was, meantime, as ill-treated by Cassius as was Italy 
by the triumvirs. The same want of money led to the same 
violence. He took Rhodes, and although he had been brought 
up in this town, he murdered fifty of the principal citizens. 
He ruined Asia, by demanding at once the tribute of ten years. 
The magistrates of Tarsus, called upon for a contribution of 
fifteen hundred talents, and pressed by the soldiers, who com- 
mitted every violence, sold all the public property. Then they ^ 
despoiled their temples ; and that not sufficing, they sold free 
persons — children, women, and old men, and even young men,t 
most of whom preferred depriving themselves of life. 

These cruel necessities of civil war were perfect torture to 
the mind of Brutus. He suffered under the most oppressive of 
all fatalities — ^that which is imposed by a voluntary act. After 
the death of C»sar, he had obtained from the other conspirators 
that they should spare Antony. He had shown the same 
mercy towards a brother of the triumvir, C. Antonius, who fell 
into his hands. But the prisoner trying to debauch the soldiers 
of Brutus, the ofiicer to whose guard he had been confid^ de- 
clared that he would no longer be answerable for him. l^was 
necessary to sacrifice Antonius. He then passed into Asia, 
and found at Xanthus a desperate resistance. The inhabitants, 
beholding their town invaded, and delivered to the flames ,{ 
killed each other. Brutus, on entering Xanthus, found nothing 

* Appian, ut mip. 

1 1 have observed in thw enumeration the order tbilowed by Appian. 

X Dio, xlvii. 514. 
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but ashes. At the same time, the want of money reduced him 
to the most violent measures* 

Alas! Brutus suffered still more from all this. His sooi 
was sick with this continual effort. It was in vain that he op- 
posed reasoning to nature ; humanity grew weak within him. 
Troubled, and, as it were, terrified, he demanded repose and 
strength of mind from that inflexible philosophy which had 
alieady imposed on him so many cruel sacrifices. He gave 
the day to his affairs, and at night he read the Stoics, to con* 
firm and strengthen him. One night, that there was in his 
tent but a feeble light, he thought he heard some one enter, 
and looking towards the door, he perceived a strange figure, 
which resembled a spectre. He had strength enough to speak 
to it, and to say : " Who art thou ? What wilt thou ?" " I am 
thy evil genius," said the phantom ; ** thou shalt see me again 
at Philippi." 

And the battle was fought in the plains of Philippi. Brutus 
wished to bring matters to an end. Every day drove him, in 
spite of himself, to some violent act. Not being able to guard 
^e prisoners, or to deliver them without peril, he had given 
the order to strangle them. The troops threatened to abandon 
him ; rather than compromise the great cause to which he had 
already sacrificed so much, he promised them the pillage of 
Lacedaemon and Thessalonica. Afterwards, when his col- 
league was killed, the friends of Brutus insisted that he should 
abandon to them some buffoons who laughed at Cassius, and 
he was obliged to consent. It was not surprising that he 
wished at any price to terminate this unhappy struggle, which 
had cost him humanity, friendship, ease of conscience, and 
which was gradually depriving him of his virtue. 

One day, when Cassius reproached him for his severity to- 
wards a robber of the public money, Brutus said to him, " Cas- 
sius, do you remember the Ides of March ? On that day we 
killed a man who never committed evil, but who allowed it to 
be cemamitted. It would have been better to endure the injus- 
tice m the friends of Csesar than to shut our eyes upon those of 
our own."t 

Brutus and Cassius, masters of the sea, were not in want of 
provisions, whilst the army of Antony and Octavius were fam- 

* Several passages in Cicero represent Brutus as very greedy after money. 
See in Ep. vi. 1, an account of one Scaptius, an agent of Brutos, who, in 
order to extract an enormous sum from the senators of Salamis, shut them up 
so long that five of them died of hunger. 

t Plut Life of Brutus. 
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ishing. Their fleet had just gained a great rictory oyer that 
of the Caesarians. But they could scarcely retain the soldiers 
in their party. Antony was the man of the veterans, and it 
cost them, an effort to fight for the murderers of Caesar. On 
the other hand, Brutus would wait no longer ; he must repose, 
at all events, in death. Gassius suffered himself to be per- 
suaded, and consented to the battle. 

Some say that it was Antony who, by a bold attack, forced 
the other side to fight. Brutus was a conqueror ; Cassius had 
his camp forced. He was ignorant of the success of Brutus ; 
thinking all lost, he withdrew to a tent, and ordered some of 
his men to kill him. Since the defeat of Crassus, from which 
he had escaped, Qassius had in his suite one of his freedmen, 
named Pindarus, whom he reserved for such a moment. Pin- 
darus did not appear again after the death of Cassius, which 
gives some reason to think that he perhaps killed him without 
any order.* 

The discouragement of the troops of Cassius and their 
jealousy, the desertions which took place under his eyes, de- 
cided Brutus upon fighting a second battle. The side whith he 
commanded in person again ^ had the advantage ; but the other 
wing being defeated, the whole army of the triumvirs fell upon 
him and overpowered him. Under cover of the night, he with- 
drew a little on one side, and seeing that he could not escape, 
he entreated the rhetorician Strato to destroy him. They say 
that, he first raised his eyes to heaven, and pronounced these 
two Greek verses : 

'H r\ttfioVy aptr^y Xtiyos ap tiad syia St as 
*Q( ipyov tivKovv cv 6^ ap eSovXivsf rvx*l>t 

This bitter sentence, doubtless the most melancholy which 
history has preserved, seems to indicate that this mind, so im- 
passioned after virtue, was, however, less powerful than that of 
Cato, his model. Did Brutus estimate virtue by success ? 
The conquerors judged it better ; they honored the remains of 
the conquered. Antony threw over his body a rich vestment, 
and ordered that he should have a magnificent funeral. A 
friend of Brutus had devoted himself to save him. He had 
allowed himself to be taken, crying out that he was Brutus. 
Antony atiibche.d this man to himself, and he was faithful to 

* Plut. Life of Brutus. 

t " Virtue, vain word ! futile shadow, slave of chauoe I Alas, I believed 
iu thee T?— Dio, xlvii. 
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him until dea^k. The illustrioas Messala always called Brutus 
his gene^, and afterwards presenting the rhetorician Strato to 
Augustus, he said to him : *' Caesar, this is the man who ren- 
dered the last service to my heloved Brutus." Augustus asked 
Messala why he had fought with so much ardor against him at 
Philippi, and for him at Actium. He answered boldly : '< Geesar, 
I have ever fought for the most just." 

Octavius had absented himself from the battle, sick in body, 
or, rather, in courage. That day, he say^ in his memoirs, a god 
warned me to be careful of myself.* He was without pity for 
the vanquished ; he caused a great number to be killed. A 
father and a son asked his pardon ; he promised the son his 
life on condition that he would kill his father, and then had 
himself murdered. Another asked but for burial : '* Tbe vul- 
tures will see to that," answered the pitiless man.f 

The conquered party were still masters of tbe sea, and 
strong in the East. A lieutenant of Brutus brought the Par- 
thians to Syria, and as far as Cilicia. On the other side, Sex- 
tus, the son of Pompey, held Sicily, and received all proscripts 
and ftigitive slaves there. He augmented his forces by part of 
the fleet of Brutus ; the remainder afterwards submitted to 
Antony. The latter had taken ^r himself the rich East, the 
war of the Parthians, and the projects of Julius C»sar ; Octa- 
vius had the ruined provinces of the West, a civil war to main- 
tain, &nd Italy to pillage, to give the veterans the lands which 
he had promised them. Antony said to the Greeks of Asia : 
" You shall furnish money, and Italy land." He certainly 
levied the money, but he gave none to the veterans. Octavius, 
on the contrary, kept his word ; he despoiled all the temples of 
Italy .J He unpityingly drove away the proprietors, and saw 
himself between the furious multitude of those whom he was 
robbing, and an insatiable army which accused him of not 
taking enough. In an assembly to which Octavius was to come 
to harangue them, the soldiers tore a centurion to pieces who 
endeavored to calm them, and placed his body in the path which 
Octavius was to take. He hardly dared to complain. In every 
town there were combats between the soldiers and the people. 

* Velleius has the effrontery to state, contrary to the testimony of all 
«yther historians, that Octavius put to death none of those who had fought 
against him. In like manner he affirms, that at the t>attle of Actium, 
Octavius showed himself, actively engaged, in every part of the battle-fiekL^ 
Suet c. 14. 

t Plut lAft o/ ilntony. 

X Appian, BtVL Civ. hr. 
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The malecontentsof every kind, people deprived of xhtit proper- 
ty, proscripts, and even veterans, found chiefs in the brother 
and wife of Antony. They accused Octavius.of dfstributing 
all the lands in his own name, and of obtaining the gratitude of 
the army for himself alone. In reality, Fulvia wished to bring 
to Italy, at least by a war, her faithless husband, who was for- 
getting himself in the East, or perhaps to be revenged on Oc- 
tavius, whqm she loved more than became a mother-in-law, and 
who had scorned her. She reviewed the legions, her sword at 
her side, and gave the word of command.* 

The army declared that it would judge between Octavius 
and L. Antonius, and commanded them to appear before it on 
such a day in the town of Gabii. Octavius humbly proceeded 
there ; Fiilvia and Antonius did not come, and laughed at the 
booted senate.^ This word brought misfortune upon them. In 
spite of the valiant gladiators whom the senators of his party 
had given him, L. Antonius, confined in Perusia, was reduced 
to such horrible famine that he was obliged to surrender. The 
whole town was reduced to ashes by the vanquished themselves. 
The conqueror unmercifully destroyed the chiefs of the party, 
except L. Antonius. As for the legionaries, he would by bitter 
reproaches have made them feel the extent of the mercy he 
showed them ; but his own soldiers took the vanquished in their 
arms, calling them their brothers and comrades, and made such 
noise that their general could not be heard.| 

Antony, who had been asleep in the East by the side of the- 
queen of Egypt, was roused by the war of Perusia, and the 
cries of Fulvia. He soon embarked at Brindes with a fleet of 
two hundred vessels, determined to unite with Sextus to over- 
throw Octavius. (40.) But on both sides the soldiers would 
fight no longer, they commanded peace ; Fulvia being dead, they 
married Antony to Octavia, the sister of Octavius, as they had 
before married Octavius to the daughter-in-law of Antony.^ 
The people of Rome forced Antony and Octavius to come to 
an arrangement with Sextus. The Sicilian wheat no longer 
coming to Rome, and that of Africa being stopped by the fleet 
of Sextus, the populace found courage in famine and despair. 
They maintained furious combats against the best soldiers of 
Antony and Octavius ; both nearly perished in these struggles. 
It was necessary to treat with Sextus, but none were in good 
faith. They promised to leave him Sicily, and to give him 

• Dio, xlviiL - t Id. tj. 

tApp.Bea.Ctv.iv. § Dio, xliv. 490. 
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Achaia, ao that he would have been master of all the central 
ports of the Mediterranean ; they were to restore to the pro- 
scripts albarth of their property, an impossible condition, but 
which saved the honor of Sextus. On his part, Sextos engaged 
to sefid wheat to Italy, and to receive no fugitives. This was 
signing his ruin, had he kept his word. The deserters from 
Italy, malecontents or slaves, composed all the force of Sextus. 
His lieutenants beheld the treaty with grief. It is said that, 
during an interview on the sea-shore, Menas, the freedman of 
Sextus, and commander of the fleet, said in his ear : " Let me 
take those people, and you are the master of the world." Sex- 
tus answered, sadly : *' Why did you not do it, instead of say- 
ing it ?"♦ 

The new arrangement seemed little favorable to Octavius. 
Antony had all the provinces of the East, as far as lUyria. 
He left his colleague Italy ruined and four wars ; Spain and 
Gaul in arms ; Sextus in Sicily, and Lepidus in Africa. Octa- 
vius must perish, or strengthen hin^self so much in this struggle 
that it would not cost him more to become the sole master of 
the world. 

The salvation and glory of Octavius was, .that he discrimi- 
nated, and brought up two men, two simple knights, who were 
his arms, never absent from him, and who could not supplant 
him : they were two incomplete men ; Agrippa was only a ma- 
chine of war, admirable, it is true, but destitute of political in- 
telligence ; the other was Mecaenas, a supple and elastic mind, 
a feminine genius, incapable of virile action, but 'admirable for 
counsel. Mecsenas seemed expressly formed to calm and quiet 
Italy, after so many agitations. When he was seen remaining 
in bed until the evening, walking between two eunuchs, or sit- 
ting in the place of Augustus, with a flowing robe without a 
belt, it was easy to behold in him, under the ostentation of 
nobleness and languor, the systematic founder of imperial cor- 
ruption. His art was to remain always little ; he would never 
rise above the rank of a knight. This inferior position, and this 
chosen part of a woman, allowed him to say the boldest things 
to Augustus. One day, when the old triumvir was seated on 
his tribunal, and was about to pronounce several sentences of 
death, Mecsenas, unable to pierce the crowd, wrote two words 
upon his tablets, and threw them to Augustus. They were : 
'* Rise, thou executioner." Augustus understood this polite 
counsel, and rose in silence. Before Mecaenas and Agrippa, 

t Appian. 
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his domination was sanguinaiy; afterwards, it was unfortu- 
nate.* f 

Never without these two men would he have conquered 
Sextus and Antony. It was necessary to restore order in luly. 
It was necessary to substitute gradually, for the indocile legions 
which had conquered at Philippi, an army as good as that of 
Antony ; discipline it, and accustom it to war. It was necessary, 
under the ^ye of Sextus, master of the sea, to construct vessels 
and exercise the sailors. The army was formed gradually in 
combating the Pannonians, the Dalmatians, the Gauls, and the 
Spaniards. The fleet, ten times destroyed by the tempest and 
the enemy, repaired and exercised in the Lucrine lake, of 
which Agrippa had formed a port, commenced by victories over 
the able sailors of Sextus Pompey, the triumph of Actium, more 
brilliant and less difficult. 

It was not without reason that Pompey had formerly treated 
the pirates with such mildness, even combating for them against 
Metellus, who was eager for their destruction. Their town of 
Soles, in Cilicia, became Pompeiopolis. It is probable, from 
the superiority of his marine in the civil war, that he drew 
great aid from it 4 it was in Cilicia that, after Pbarsalis, he 
deliberated upon the choice of his retreat. Under Brutus and 
Cassius, the Pompeian party had also the advantage by sea. 
But while this party possessed considerable resources, it ren- 
dered this powerful marine useless by leaving it under the 
orders of Roman generals, strangers to the sea, such as Bibulus 
and Domitius. Sextus Pompey, a demi-barbarian, who had long 
lived by brigandage in Spain, did not hesitate to confide the 
command of his fleet to two of his father's freedmen,t Mene- 
crates and Menodorus, probably two old pirate chiefs, whom 
the great Pompey had made captives, and attached to himself. 
' Sextus did not hesitate to sacrifice to these indispensable men 
Che proscript Marcus, who, after Philippi, had brought him a 
great portion of the fieet of Brutus. 

During three years (39-36) Octavius had none but reverses, 
in spite of his perseverance and the obstinate courage of Agrippa. 
The vessels of Octavius, large and heavy, were always reached 
by those of the enemy, struck with their prows, dismasted, 
broken, and sunk. The winds and waves were for Sextus ; 
Octavius launched new fleets, to behold them destroyed by the 
tempest. Whether it was superstition, or to flatter his sailors, 

« See Velleius Pat., and Seneca, Ep, 101. 
t VeU. Pat u 37 ; Appian, ut mp. 
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Sextos declared himself the son of Neptune, and appeared in 
public in. a robe of sea-blue. In the theatres of Rome, the 
statue of Neptune was saluted by the acclamations of the people ; 
Octa^^ius no longer dared allow it to appear there. At every 
defeat he feared the rising of Rome, famished by Sextus ; he 
hastily sent Mecsenas there, to calm and restrain the multitude ;* 
and he himself persevered. Always upon the coasts, construct- 
ing, repairing fleets, forming sailors, twice nearly^ taken by 
Sextus, and passing stormy nights without other shelter than 
that afforded by a Gaulish buckler. What was most useful to 
him, was his gaining over the lieutenants of his enemy. Meno- 
dorus passed four times from one to the other party. These 
transient desertions had, however, one advantage, that of im- 
proving the marine of Octavius, and teaching him the secret of - 
his defeats. And he ended by conquering ; he succeeded in 
disembarking in Sicily, and defeated Sextus. Lepidus had 
come from Africa to side or treat with Pompey. Whilst he 
was negotiating with him, Octavius destroyed the army of Sex- 
tus, gained over that of Lepidus, and saw himself at the head 
of forty-five legions. Sextus took refuge in the East ; he had, 
doubtless, connections in the provinces in which his father had 
formerly established the conquered pirates. He sent to the 
Parthians and to Antony, treating at once with and against 
him ; the latter, to whom he might have been so useful on the 
sea, caused him or allowed him to be killed. This was ren- 
dering a great service to Octavius ; he had no longer any other 
rival than Antony. War soon broke out between them. We 
will resume the affairs of the East. , 

The dominion of Antony had not been entirely without glory ; 
his lieutenants repulsed the Parthians, who, led by the Pom- 
peian Labienus, had invaded Syria, Cilicia, and even Caria. 
(42-38.) Yentidius beat them twice in Syria, killed Pacorus, 
the son of their king, and revenged Crassus. Sosius took 
Jerusalem, dethroned Antigonus, whom the barbarians had 
established there, and placed in possession of this kingdom, 
Herod, the devoted friend of Antony. Judea, so strong in its 
mountains, situated in the eastern angle of the empire, between 
Syria and Egypt, the commerce of which was diverted by the 
mart of Palmyra, would perhaps, in the hands of the Parthians, 
have been the most favorable outpost of the enemies of the Ro- 
man name. However, another lieutenant of Antony, Canidius, 
penetrated into Armenia, defeated the Iberians and the Albani* 

* Veil. Pat ii. 37 ; Appian, ut $up. 
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ans, and seized the defiles at Caucasus, that high road of the 
ancient barbarian migrations, by which .Mithridates had so long 
introduced the Scythian populations into Asia Minor. Thus 
Antony found himself master of the three great roads of the 
commerce of the world — that of Caucasus, that of Palmyra, 
and that of Alexandria.* 

After the battle of Philippi, Antony had gone through Greece 
and Asia, to levy the money promised to the victorious legions. 
Poor Asia, so maltreated by Cassius and Brutus, was obliged 
to pay a second tribute in the same year ; still, all this pro- 
fited little. Antony, incapable of order or care, lavished this 
money levied with so much trouble. All his people imitated 
him. Where he was, nothing was to be seen but f6tes and* 
rejoicings, and these f6tes made all Asia weep. On his arrival, 
the comedians, the singers, and the buffoons of Italy, who until 
then had been his delight, were eclipsed by those of the East.f 
The Tonians and the Syrians got possession of Antony ; they 
brought to Ephesus the new Bacchus in the midst of bands of 
bacchantes and satyrs. In their songs it was Bacchus, the 
amiable and the benefactor ; beneficent, certainly ; for, for a dish 
which pleased him, he gave the cook the house of one of his 
hosts. Sometimes, however, we must say, Antony was 
ashamed of all this ; he was grieved at his injustice and that 
of his followers ; he admitted them, and by this confession he 
expiated part of his faults. 

He was setting out on this Parthian war, which Ventidius 
had carried on with so much . glory, but wished first to demand 
an account from the queen of Egypt of the equivocal conduct 
which she had followed in the civil war, and to draw some 
money from her. He summoned her to come to Tarsis in all 
haste. Cleopatra did not hasten ; she well knew her power. 
Arrived in Cilicia, she ascended the Cydnus, upon a galley 
adorned with all the voluptuous *pomp of the East. The prow 
was gilt, the sails of purple silk, and the silver oars followed 
the cadence of the flutes and lyres. Loves and nereids sur- 
rounded the goddess, who was negligently reposing under an 
Egyptian pavilion. The air on the banks of the river was 
scented with all the perfumes of Arabia. To behold this god- 
dess, this Astarte, who came to visit Bacchus, the whole city 
nished to the river side. Antony remained alone on his tribunal.^ 

He invited the queen, but she insisted that he should visit 
her first. She astonished him by a magnificent illumination ; 

• YivLi, Life of Antony, tldii. XU.%k 
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the ceilings, the walls of the banquet haU, sparkled with a 
thousand symmetrical or fanciful figures, traced in fire. Froai 
the first day she governed Antony, flattered him, rallied him ; 
bent to her will the simplici^ of the Italian soldier, enrolled 
him in her suite, and, returning to Alexandria; led the lion 
thither in her train. 

Cleopatra's power did not consist so much in her beauty. 
The height of her who was carried to Caesar, wrapped up in a 
bundle upon the shoulders of Apollodorus, could not have been 
very imposing. But this little wonder possessed a thousand 
arts, and a thousand varied graces, and the gift of every lan- 
gtutge. She transformed herself every day, to please Antony. 
. Doubtless, in the inimitable life, of which the good Plutarch 
speaks, the eight boars always roasting, ready at every hour 
and adapted to every taste, were not much. But Cleopatra 
never quitted him, either night or day. To chain her soldier, 
she herself became a soldier. She hunted, played, drank, and 
followed him, in all his exercises. In the evening, the imper^ 
ator and the queen of Egypt dressed themselves as slaves, ran 
through the streets, stopped at the doors and windows of people 
to laugh at their expense, at the risk of receiving insult or , 
blows. Beaten in the streets of Alexandria, and mocked by 
Cleopatra, Antony was in ecstasies. This inimitable life was 
interrupted by the war of Perusia, and the clamorous eagle, Ful- 
via, who threatened Antony with being soon robbed of the emr 
pire by his rival. He resolved to be a man, tore himself from 
Egypt, and diseipbarked at Brindes. We have already seen 
that Octavius gave him his sister for a wife. (40.) It was the 
way always to . have Antony as a zealous negotiator, and a wit- 
ness of all his actions. Such was the policy of Octavius. 
His biographer pretends that he himself made love to all the 
women of Rome, to learn the secrets of their husbands.* 
When Sextus Pompey was on the point of being overwhelmed, 
and Antony, seeing the danger, passed again into Italy, Octa- 
vius stof^d his rival by the influence of his sister, who dis- 
armed Antcmy, and destroyed him without knowing it, by ma- 
king him lose the last occasion he had of prevailing over Oc- 
tavius. 

In the interview of Brindes, and in the f^tes at his marriage 
with Octavia, Ant<my often played at chess with Octavius, but 
he always lost. An Egyptian diviner said to him one day, 
*' Thy genius fears his : it is weak before his." This, dictated 
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perhaps, by Cleopatra, was nevertheless profoundly deep. The 
chief of the east was to break with tlie west. When Antony, 
tired of Octavia, whose serious itice perpetually reminded him 
of his odious rival, left her in Greece, and passed into Asia, 
^ssion led him, no doubt, but policy could justify him. Had 
not Alexander the Great, descended from Hercules, like An- 
tony, had he not united the conquerors, and the conquered, by 
marrying the daughters of Persia, by adopting their costume 
and manners ? Octavius possessed Rome ; it wa& his capitol. 
Alexandria only could be that of Antony.* 

This city was< the centra) point of the commerce of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe ; the caravansary in which were lodged in 
turn every nation, religion, and philosophy ; the union of Greece 
and Barbary, the centre of the eastern world. This world ap- 
peared entire in the queen of Alexandria. What a queen! as 
vivid and bold as her first lover, Caesar, a female Mithridates, 
fistonishing by her sagacity all the barbarous nations, and an- 
swering them in their own languages ; a varied, vast, and mul- 
tifarious mind, like that of the ever fruitful Isis, under whose 
attributes she triumphed in Alexandria.! It appears that she 
was adored in Egypt. When, after her death, the statue of 
Antony was overthrown, an Alexandrian gave two millions ster- 
ling to have left those of Cleopatra.^ 

Before undertaking the Parthian wur, Antony united to the 
kingdom of Egypt all the basin of the sea of Syria, that is to 
say, all the maritime and commercial countries of the eastern 
Mediterranean, Phenicia, Celsyria, the isle of Cyprus, a great 
part of Cilicia ; Judea, which produces the balm, and the 
Arabia of the Nabatheans, by which the caravans travelled 
towards the ports of the Indian sea. To place these countries 
in tHe industrious hands of the Alexandrians was the only 
means of restoring to them the commercial importance which 
they had lost since the ruin of Tyre and the fall of the Persian 
empire.^ 

Antony distributed the thrones of Western Asia before inva- 
ding Upper Asia. The moment appeared to have arrived to 
accomplish the prSjects of Caesar. The Parthians were divi- 
ded ; many of them, having sought refuge with Antony, told 

* Appian, book iv., says that Antony attacked Palmyra, the rival of the 
Commines of Alexandria. 

t Plut Ufe of Antony. X Id. i6. 

§ In this he but followed the project of Cssar, who had conceived the idea 
of transferring the seat of empire to Alexandria or Troy. Suet L. of Ca- 
9ar9 79i See HoraoeV fine ode, Ju9tum et tenaeem, ^ 
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him that their new king, Phraates, had killed his son and his 
twenty-nine brothers. The king of Armenia, opening the pas- 
sage by his mountains, dispensed the Romans from traversing 
those plains which had proved so fatal to Crassus. The light 
cavalry of Armenia came to join the irresistible squadrons of 
Gaul and Spain, led by Antony ; but it was necessary to hasten. 
The Parthians dispersed in the winter, and did not then appear 
in any campaign. 

By attaching Phraates in the commencement of this season, 
they would find him unarmed. Antony also remembered that 
celerity had been the principal ftieans employed by the great 
Caesar. He lefl the machines of war, which retarded his 
march, under the escort of two legions ; penetrated rapidly into 
the hostile country, and besieged Praapsa, (or Phraata.) 

The siege was long and tedious, from the absence of the 
machines of war, which, with the two legions, had been inter- 
cepted by the Parthians. Antony had great difficulty in feed- 
ing his cavalry ; the king of Armenia drew off his discouraged 
troops, seduced by the Parthians. From that time there was 
no success to be hoped for. Phraates profited by this moment, 
and entered into a treaty with Antony. The barbarian king 
promised him a sure retreat ; and during this retreat of twenty- 
seven days, he fought eighteen combats with him. More able 
than Crassus, Antony took the road through the niountains, and 
discouraged the ParUiians by the vigorous attacks of his Gaul^ 
ish cavalry. In the midst of these continual attacks, and all 
the evils which an army can endure, without provisions, with- 
out a road, intercepted by high rocks and wide rivers, the Ro- 
man exclaimed several times, '* O, the ten thousand !" Anto- 
ny's retreat was not less glorious than that of Xenophon. His 
humanity was as admirable as his courage. Arrived at the 
banks of the river, beyond which they would not pursue him, 
the Parthians, unstringing their bows, told the Romans to pass 
in peace, and expressed their great admiration. Antony had 
lost twenty-four thousand men. He afterwards lost eight thou- 
sand by a forced march, which had no other motive than his 
impatience to see Cleopatra again. * 

The king of Armenia was the cause of Antony's want of 
success. This latter found means to seize by treason the Ar- 
menian and his kingdom. Master of the strongholds of Arme- 
nia, he threatened the Parthians. But before attacking them, 
he returned again to Egypt, where he wished to show his cap- 
tive, and to triumph in his eastern Rome. 

This solenm adoption of the conquered, which revolted the 
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Macedonians against Alexander, alike irritated the Romans 
against Antony. It was with astonishment and a kind of hor- 
ror that they saw him seated by his Isis, arrayed in the attri- 
butes of Osiris. He had raised upon a silver tribunal 'two 
thrones of gold, one for himself, the other for Cleopatra and 
Cesario, whom he declared the son of Caesar, He ihen gave 
the title of "king of kings" to the children he had by this 
queen. Alexander had for his share Armenia, Media, and the 
kingdom of Parthia, which Antony hoped to conquer. Ptole- 
my, his second son, had Phenicia, Syria, and Cjlicia. He pre- 
sented them both to the people. The eldest was in a Median 
dress, and wore upon his head the tiara and pointed cap, which 
was called cidaris, ornaments of the Median and Armenian 
kings. Ptolemy wore a long cloak, slippers, and a cap sur- 
rounded by a diadem, the costume of the successors of Alex- 
ander. From that day, Cleopatra only appeared in public 
dressed in the robe consecrated to Isis, and gave audiences to 
the people under the name of the new Isis.* 

This was for Octavitis a fine and popular subject for war. 
His cause became that of Rome. However, to render Antony 
still more odious, he sent Octavia to Greece, with presents of 
arms, money, and horses. She asked her husband whither he 
wished her to bring all this. Antony ordered her to remain in 
Greece, and afterwards to quit his house at Rome. Men be- 
held her, with compassion, take with her own children, those 
whom Antony had had by Fulvia. Thus the virtues of the 
sister served the policy of the brother. 

Octavius then accused Antony in the senate of having dis- 
membered the empire, and introduced Cesario into the family 
of Csesar. He took from the vestals the will which Antony 
had deposited in their hands ;t he opened it, and read it in the 
senate. At the same time, he spread the report that Antony 
wished to give Rome to Cleopatra ; that the Roman soldiers 
already wore the arms of the queen upon their bucklers. The 
principal witnesses against Antony were one Calvisius and one 
Plancus, a consular man, who had long amused Antony with 
his buffooneries ; he had gained honors in the orgies of Alex- 
andria, for having so naturally played the part of the fish-god, 
Glaucus, with a sea-green costume, and a pendent tail.| Ta- 
king his place in the senate, he accused his master ; he repre- 
sented him following the litter of Cleopatra, on foot with her 
eunuchs, interrupting the business of his tribtmal, in the midst 

• Plot L. of Antony. t Suet L, of Ang. X VeMuf, F^ U. 83. 
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of kmgB Mid tatnrcbs, to read the pretty lore tablets, of crystal 
and camelioa, which the qaeen sent to him ; on another day, 
descending from his tribunal, and learing there the illustrious 
Fomias, who was pleading before him, to join the cortege of 
the queen, which passed upon the square, and support her litter 
like a slave. Calnsius and Plancus were accused of haying 
forged the greater part of these accusations* 

They were supported by Octavius, who in this affair had 
acted in the name of the senate. The motives for war 
were in reality very weak. If the war was carried on for 
the interest of Rome, what mattered the divorce of Octavia 
and the introduction of Cesario into the- Julian family ? If it had 
been undertaken to revenge the injuries of Antony towards Oc- 
tavius, the gift made by the former to the queen of Egypt was 
as legitimate as every analogous cession made by Octavius of 
one of the provinces which composed his share. The consuls 
judged thus, and both passed over to the side of Antony. The 
senate, governed by Octavius, deprived his rival of the trium- 
viral power, and declared war against the queen of Egypt. '* It 
is not Antony," said Octavius, ** whom we combat ; Cleopatra's 
draughts have deprived him of reason ; our adversaries will be 
the eunuch Mardion, Pothin, Charmion, and Iras, Cleopatra's 
hairdresser."! 

Octavius, however, did not feel as confident of success as he 
appeared. Antony had two hundred thousand footmen, twelve 
thousand horse, eight hundred vessels, of which two hundred 
were furnished by Cleopatra. The king of Pontus, those of 
Arabia, of the Jews, of the Galatians, and of the Medians, had 
sent him succors ; those of Cilicia, of Cappadocia, of Paphla- 
gonia, of Comagena, of Thrace, had come in person to main- 
tain the common cause of the barbarian world. An army of 
Getse was already marching on. Antony has been blamed for 
his frequent delays, and his long stay at Samos with Cleopatra. 
But I luiow not whether this time was not necessary to march 
90 many various troops from the depths of Asia to the Adriatic. 
Octavius, whose forces were less dispersed, was ready first, 
passed the sea with two hundred and fifty vessels, and landed 
near Actium an army of about a hundred thousand men. 

Cleopatra wished that the victory should be due to her; she 
insisted that they should fight by sea. It was remembered also, 
that Pompey, that Brutus, had perished from having rested their 
fortunes upon a baule by land, mstead of profiting by their mari- 

* Plat L. of Antony. f 16. ik 
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time power. If the fleet was beaten, the legions remained, and 
nothing was lost ; but if the legions were once destroyed,, of 
what use was the fleet ? These legions no doubt, still contained 
some of the veterans who had escaped the glorious and murder- 
ous retreat from Upper Asia ; but they had not recruited since in 
the warlike country of the West. Antony had lent vessels to 
Octavius, according to the agreement; but Octavius had not 
sent troops to Antony.* 

Antony's vessels were tall and massive ; those of Octavius 
were light and swift. Superiority of manoeuvring was not, 
however, always a decisive advantage in the naval battles of 
antiquity^ Duillius had beaten the vessels of Carthage, Csesar 
those of the Yeneti, Agrippa those of Sextus, in rendering 
them immoveable with grappling irons. Antony had few rowers 
for so large a fleet. But he counted rather upon twenty thou- 
sand veterans, whom he placed in his vessels, and who could 
from above combat with advantage. His vessels did not dread 
being struck, even in the sides ; the prows of the ships of Oc- 
tavius were shattered against these strong vessels, constructed 
of strong beams bound with iron. Each one was a citadel 
which it was necessary to besiege. 

The combat was doubtful, and it would have been prolonged 
several hours longer, when suddenly sixty of Cleopatra's ves- 
sels, at full sail, crossed the lines of Antony, and sailed towards 
the Peloponnesus. The queen had wished to enter one of her 
own vessels, but she could not support the sight of this horrible 
battle. It may be imagined that this perfidious woman de- 
spaired of the fortunes of Ant(my, and hastened, by a precipitate 
action, to merit the clemency, and, perhaps the love, of the con- 
queror. She thought that her destiny was to reign over the 
master of the world, whoever he might be ; whether he was 
called Caesar, Antony, or Octavius. 

Antony could not endure this blow ; he appeared seized with 
a vertigo, as was Pompey at Pharsalia. He followed Cleopat- 
ra — if innocent, he wouM defend her ; the fleet of the conque- 
ror might arrive at Alexandria as soon as she would ; if guilty, 
he would punish her — ^prevent her from giving herself to Octa- 
vius, and die with her. Perhaps, also, Antony followed her by 
a blind instinct, and without thinking of all this. Perhaps, also, 
he thought he risked little by this retreat ; he relied on the 
fidelity of his land army. He was struck with astonishment 
when, at the end of eight days, he learned that it had gone ovet 

* Appiftn* iv* 
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to Octavius ; and that it would not have done so if it had not 
heard that Antony had left orders with Canidius to bring it to 
Asia, by Macedonia.* 

It must be admitted that Antony had a right to depend upon 
the attachment and fidelity of his followers. All those who 
quitted him did not complain of him, but of Cleopatra. On the 
point of giving battle, his old friend Domitius having abandoned 
him, Antony generously sent him his servants, slaves, and all 
that belonged to him ; Domitius died of remorse. After Ac- 
tium, the kings abandoned Antony, and the gladiators remained 
faithful to him. Those whom he maintained at Cyzicus under- 
took to traverse all Asia Minor, Syria, Phenicia, and the desert, 
to go into Egypt, and be killed for their master. 

The great end of Octavius was, not to follow his rival, but to 
disperse, and keep in check, the prodigious arm^ of which he 
was now the chief, by the submission of the legions of Antony. 
To appease the veterans, it was necessary to sell by auction 
his own property and that of his friends. 

Antony, abandoned by the four legions who remained faithful 
to him in Cyrenaicum, gave himself up to a fierce despair. 
His friends, his power, had abandoned him. Even love, that 
fatal love, failed him in this last day. Retiring to the Toto&r of 
Timon the misanthrope^ near Alexandria, which he had con* 
^ structed, he there awaited death. But the Egyptian feared the 
caprice of solitary despair ; she found means to regain her cap- 
tive \ and while she sent to Caesar the crown and sceptre of 
gold,t she intoxicated the unfortunate captive with funereal 
pleasures, or soothed him with vain dreams. It was no longer 
the time of the '* inimitable life ;^ i^^ i^s place she had imagined 
a society of inseparables in death. The nights were passed 
festively, and by day she tried various poisons upon her slaves, 
and witnessed their agonies, to see whether there did not exiSt 
a voluptuous death.^ Antony reposed in the sweet thought that 
Cleopatra would die with him. Sometimes she raised his hopes, 
aad made preparations to pass into Spain, and renew the war 
there, or she gathered up her gold and jewels, and ordered that 
her vessels should be dragged across the isthmus, from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. She would fiy with her Anto- 
ny to the happy isles of the ocean, and the balmy coasts of 
the Indies. 

When Cssar approached Egypt, the queen yielded' him Pe* 
lusium, the key of the country. She had received from him 

• nut lAfe of Antony, t Dio, li. 6. t Dio, IL II 
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amorous messages,* and thought she held him also. It was 
now only necessary to disembarrass Eerself of Antony. The 
unfortunate man obstinately persisted in confiding in her. The 
day on which Caesar appeared before the city, he fought like a 
lion at the gates of Alexandria, and, returning to the town, he 
embraced Cleopatra, while yet in arms, and presented his brave 
men to her. The next day his cavalry betrayed him, his in- 
fantry was overpowered, and at the same time he beheld the 
Egyptian fleet uniting with that of Csesar. Cleopatra had de- 
prived Antony of this last refuge. 

She herself, at last fearing his vengeance, concealed herself 
with her treasures, in a fortified tomb, which she had ordered to 
be constructed. When Antony withdrew to Alexandria, he was 
informed that Cleopatra had destroyed herself. *< I will die, 
then," said he, and he called a slave whom he had long reserved 
for this last moment. The slave raised the sword, but instead 
of striking his master, he pierced himself. Antony blushed, 
and followed his example. They then told him that Cleopatra 
still lived ; he ordered himself to be carried to her, wishing, at 
least, to die in her arms. But she, fearing to open the door, with 
the assistance of her women, raised him to the window, whence 
they took him into the mausoleum. He expired whilst conso- 
ling her. 

By the same window entered the soldiers of Caesar ; they 
arrived in time to stop the arm of the queen, who pretended to 
stab herself with a poniard, which she always wore in her gir- 
dle. She, however, really clung to life, and counted upon se- 
ducing the young Octavius by the graces of a beautiful grief, 
and the coquetry of despair, but all failed before the cold re- 
serve of the politician. She then seriously resolved to die, and 
abstained from food. Octavius wished to conduct her living to 
Rome, and in her to triumph over all the east ; he terrified her 
by the barbarous threat of destroying her children if she died. 
The horrible image of the triumph, the fear of being dragged in 
chains, subject to the insults of the Roman populace, however, 
was too powerful. One day she was fbund dead in the midst 
of her expiring women : she was lying on a couch of gold, her 
diadem on her forehead, and decorated, as if for a fgte, in her 
royal vestments. 

It has never been known how Cleopatra died ; it was report- 
ed that she had ordered an asp to be brought to her, concealed in 
a basket of beautiful figs, and when she beheld the liberating 

» Dio, 11 8* 
30 
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reptile raising its little hideous head above the firesh green. At 
said : " Here thou art then !" Cssar adopted this popular be- 
lief, and in his triumph was seen a statue of Cleopatra, with an 
asp twined round her arm.* 

The eastern m3rth of the serpent, which we before find in the 
most ancient traditions of 'Asia, thus reappeared in her last age, 
and on the ere of the day in which it was to be transformed by 
Christianity. The tempter serpent, which whispered evU 
thoughts to the heart of Adam, which unseen swims, and crawls, 
and glides, explains but too well the magnetic power of nature 
over man, that invincible fascination which it exercises over him 
in the east. And that dangerous Eve, by whom it troubles us, 
is still the serpent. With the Arab of the desert, the inhabi- 
tant of arid Judea, the fecundating river of Egypt, is a serpent 
sent every year from the unknown mountains of Paradise. 
Moses only cures Israel of her adulterous idolatry by making 
her drink the ashes of the brazen serpent. The asp which 
kills and delivers Cleopatra closes the long dominion of the east- 
em dragon. This sensual world, this world of the flesh, dies 
to rise again more pure in Christianity and in Mahometism, 
which divide Europe and Asia ; the imperceptible serpent of 
Cleopatra, following the triumph of Octavius, the triumph of the 
west over the east, was a fine figure. 

The east had said by the voice of Cleopatra : " I will dic- 
tate my laws in the Capitol." It was necessary for it first to 
conquer the west by the power of ideas. Antony and Cleo- 
patra represented in their union the Aiture union of western bar- 
barism and eastern civil izatiop. But the golden throne of Al- 
exandria was not a place worthy of this divine mystery. It 
was in the ensanguined dust of the Coliseum that it was to be 
accomplished by the white robe of the Christian catechumen and 
the chaste nudity of the barbarian captive. 

The eve of the day in which Antony was to perish in Alex- 
andria, in the silence of the night, the harmony of a thousand 
instnunents was heard, mingled with confused voices, dances 
of satyrs, and a clamoiPof Evo6. One would have said it was 
a troop of bacchantes, who, after having made a great noise 
through the town, was passing over to the camp of Cssar. 
Every one imagined that it was Bacchus,! the god of Alexan. 

• Plut. L, of Antony. 

t As to the identity of Bacchus, Osiris, and Serapu, see M. OnigBaaf ■ 
dissertation at the end of the fifth volume of M. Bamouf s Taoitw. See al- 
so Ptntarch, On Tm and OtirU. 
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der and Alexandria, abandoning him forever, and giving him- 
self to the conqueror. In fact, his time was ended ; the phre- 
netic god of ancient naturalism, the blind Eleuthere, the furi- 
ous liberator, the sanguinary redeemer of the ancient world, 
its impure Christ, had led his last choir, consummated his Human- 
ity, and blushing for its past intoxication, was about to throw 
away the thyrsis and the crown of flowers. Old Olympus had 
lived the age of the gods ; it died, according to the Etruscan 
prophecy, and the menace of the Prometheus of Eschylns. 

Three centuries were, however, still necessary for the god 
of the soul to conquer the god of nature ; the tiger was not 
chained without inflicting cruel bites ; torrents of blood flowed, 
and souls suflered still more. Epoch of uncertainty, of doubt, 
and mortal anguish ! Who, then, would have thought that it 
was one day to return ? This second age of the world, be- 
gun with the Empire, near two thousand years ago ; one would 
say it was near its close. Ah ! if it be so, may the third soon 
arrive, and may God keep us suspended a shorter time between 
the world which is closing and that which has not commenced. 
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Th£ history of Rome stands in immediate relation with that 
of the world at large. To appreciate the former, w^ must be 
acquainted with the latter, nor can we ever know how the 
primitive text of the Roman history has been modified, falsified, 
unless, further, we have observed, in other classes of literature, 
the instances of analogous transformations ; unless, for example, 
we have followed in oriental traditions, and in those of the 
middle ages, the fantastic metamorphoses which Alexander the 
Great and his history have there undergone, or studied the 
Niebelungen in their various changes, from the dawn of the 
poem, amid the symbolical darkness of the Edda, to the mo- 
ment when it returns, under the obscured form of the Niflunga- 
saga, to its native land. It is upon a critical investigation of 
this kind that the true history of the origin of Rome must be 
founded. To discuss at all authoritatively the mutilated and in- 
complete traditions that have come down to us, to be in a legiti- 
mate position to Kectify their errors and to supply their deficien- 
cies, we must examine, in those literatures whose monuments 
time has better preserved, how a first thought may be disfigured 
by the inevitable elaboration to which it is subjected in its pro- 
gress through ages, or by the furtive and more or less acciden- 
tal falsfications introduced into it by national or family preten- 
sions. 

In civilized epochs, men write hislory ; in barbarian epochs, 
they make it. The traditions of the latter epochs are handed 
down to us in the myths and poems of the barbarian peoples, 
which are ordinarily the veritable national history of a people, 
such as the national genius has conceived it. Whether it agree 
with facts, is of little import. There is the story of William 
Tell, which for centuries has constituted the glory of Switzer- 
land. We find exactly the same story in Saxo Grammaticusi 
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the anjcient historian of Denmark. The story itself may very 
likely not be real, but it is eminently true in this way, that it is 
perfectly conformable with the character of the people who have 
given it fortli as historical. The story of Roland, nephew of 
Charlemagne, is fictitious in its details. Eginhard says but 
one word about him ; he simply relates, that at Roncesvalles 
perished Rolandus prafectus ortB maritinkB. Upon tliis slight 
foundation, there has been constructed a true history — true, be- 
cause in conformity with the genius and situation of those who 
invented it. For centuries, the Spaniards have celebrated the 
noble wars of the Abenc enrages and the Zigris ; yet historians 
of the highest authority are of opinion that the events are fabu- 
lous, and that the Christians have described Moors and Arabians 
under the features of Christian knights. (See Conde.) At such 
epochs, the name of poet bears its true meaning, (^rDiTjrs^.) 
The narrator does not create, but simply applies invention to 
what he sees before him in real life. 

External proofs, then, would here be the more convincing. 

Meanwhile, an abler writer not undertaking the greater work, 
we will bring forward the internal proofs we have collected, 
giving the texts, for and against. Nearly all those who have 
treated the question, have tMristed and turned it, added or omit- 
ted, to suit their own theories. Beaufort set the example, which 
has been recently followed by writers who have undertaken to 
refute his opinions. For ourselves, we shall give the passages 
we think calculated to throw a light upon the subject, entire, 
exactly as we find them. We will first cite the texts in favor of 
the certainty of the accepted history. They are very numerous 
and very positive. Their principal defect is, that they prove 
too much. 

And first, we find in Horace an indication of the difierent 
sources of Roman history : — 

** Such favoren are they of antiqaity, as to assert that the Muses them- 
selves upon Mount Albaous dictated the Twelve Tables, forbidding^ to trans- 
gress, which the Decemviri ratified ; the leagues of our kings concluded with 
the Gabians or the rigid Sabines ; the records of the Pontifices, and the 
ancient volumes of the Augurs." — Horace, Ep. ii. 2. 

" For history then was nothing but a collection of annals, in order to trans- 
mit the facts to the knowledge of the public. The high priest wrote down all 
the transactions of each year, from the foundation of the Roman state to the 
time of the high priest PuUius Mucins ; this he fairly engrossed, and set up 
the record at his own house, that the people might consult it for their infor- 
mation ; and these at this time are called the threat AnnaU" — Cicero, Ih 
Oratore, iL 12. 

According to this passage, the AnnciUs Maximi came down 

30» 
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to the time of the Gracchi ; nX which period the high pontiff 
Mucius lived. Ab initio rerum Ramanarum is extremely vague, 
hi the same' way the words, J^s premiers temps de la monarckie 
Fran^aist will apply either to the epoch of Philip-Augustus or 
to that of Clovis. 

- The AfmmUs were composed in this manner : every yeur the Pontifex 
Mazimiw had white taUei presented to him, on whioh, having prefixed the 
namee of the consuls and other magistrates for the year, he was wont to note 
down all thin^^i worthy of memory that occurred, day by day, at home and 
abroad, by sea and by land. This constant diligence had collected into eighty 
books the annual records of pMt years ; and these, (rom the Pontificee Maxi- 
mi, by whom they were compiled, were called ArmaUw Maximi." — Senr. in 
JBn. V. 377. 

" To the Pontifices was given the authority to note down on tablets the 
relation of events as they occnrrecL and these annals were called Maximif 
because drawn up by the Pontifieet Maximu" — Macrob. Saturn. iiL 2. 

Cicero (Lett, to Atticus, vi. 2) speaks of the acta urbana^ 
acta populi, acta senatus. See also Suetonius, (Life of Clou* 
dttt* ;) Tacitus, Annal, vi. and iv. ; Cicero, De Orat., c. 37. 

Besides the annals of the pontiffs, we find also cited the librt 
magistratuum and libri lintei, perhaps the same thing : — 

'* Whether the mistake is chargeable on the very ancient annals and books 
of the magistrates, written on Imen and deposited in the temple of Moneta, 
and continually cited as authority by licinius Macer, which have Aulus Cor- 
nelius Cossus, consul, with Titus Qumtius Penius, in the ninth year after thisp 
every one may form his own judgment." — Livy, iv. 20. See also Dionys. xL 

" In support of representations so widely different, both Tubero and Macer 
cite the linen books as their authority ; but neither of them deny the recoid 
of ancient writers, who maintain that there were military tribunes in that 
year. Lucinins is of opinion, that the linen books ought to be implicitly fol- 
(owed. Tubero cannot determine positively on either side. But thk is a 
point which, among oihers, involved in obscurity by length of time, must be 
left unsettled."— Livy, iv. 20. 

Livy does not seem to rely much on these hbri lintei. 
Pionysius speaks ot certain monuments on oak tablets, which 
were renewed when the wood was half decayed : — 

*< Afterwutis the public monuments began to be mscribed on leaden scrolls, 
and printed on linen or wax." — Pliny, xiii. 2. 

** This is still seen from the memoirs called the Censorial Memoirt, which 
fathers transmitted to sons, and these to their descendants, with as much 
care as their most sacred heritage. There are several families which have 
been honored with the office of censor, which preserve these memoirs." — 
Dionys. L 60. 

We must not confound these with the tabuke eensorite. — 
Varro, de Ling. Lot. v. Dionys. iv. Livy, xliii. 18. 

" Families preserved them as their ornaments and heir-looms, for famihr 
ose, and to keep up the memory of their nobiltty."— Cioero, in Bruto, e. 16 
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Let 118 recapitulate the sources we have thus far ascertained : 
1, the great annals; 2, the public acts; 3, the books of the 
magistiates ; 4, the lintei libri^ which are perhaps the same 
with the preceding; 5, the memoirs of the censorial families, 
which also, perhaps, may be referable to one or other of the 
preceding categories. These are not all ; we further find, at 
Rome, a practice which was, to determine chronology. Every 
year, the first magistrate, consul, or dictator, struck a nail into 
a teijiple, as some say, to mark the epochs, according to others, 
for a purely religious purpose. On the occurrence of a plague, 
also, a nail was driven into a temple : dictator, clavi figendi 
causd. 

Persons hard of belief have insisted upon the improbability 
of the early Romans having had so many written memorials, 
and have derived, from the custom of driving a nail into a door 
for the reminiscence of an event or epoch, the inference that 
the people practising this expedient had not as yet any national 
writing. The par excellence lettered people, the Greeks, had 
very little writing among them until the time of Pericles. In 
speaking of the fourth century of Rome, Livy admits that 
scarcely any writing existed there at that time. We find no 
letters on the more ancient coins of Rome ; and, according to 
Cicero, there was not a single inscription upon any one of the 
ancient ststtues. Yet a curious circumstance, related by Livy, 
would indicate that, even in the earliest ages, Rome possessed, 
not only the use of writing, but also law, and a philosophy : — 

** In the same year eome workmea, in the farm of Lucins Petiliius, a 
notary, at the foot of the Janiculum, digging the groand deeper than usual, 
discovered two stone chests, about eight feet long anH four broad, the covers 
of which were soldered with lead. Both the chests had inscriptions in Greek 
an^ Latin letters, one signifying that therein was buried Numa Pompilius, 
son of Pompo, and king of the Romans ; the other, that therein were con- 
tained the books of Numa Pompilius. The owner of the ground having, by 
the aSvice of his friends, opened these chests, found the one, which according, 
to its inscription contained the body of the king, perfectly empty, without 
any appearance of a human body or of any thing else, having ever been in 
it ; the whole being consumed by the decay of such a number of years. In 
tlM» other were found two bundles, tied round with waxed cords, and each 
49Qntaining seven books, not only entire, but apparently quite fresh. Seven 
were in Latin, and related to the pontifical law ; and seven in Greek, con- 
taining the doctrines of philosophy, such as might have been known in that 
age. Valerius Antias adds, that they contained the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
flUf^rting, by this plausible fiction, the credit of the vulgar opinion, that 
Numa had been a disciple of Pythagoras. The books were read, first, by 
Petillios's friends^ who were present at the discovery ; and, afterwards, by 
many others, until they came to be publicly spoken of. Then Quintus PetiU 
Hm, the eity prstor, having a desire to read them, borrowed them from 
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Loeiai Petfllioit with whom he wu faroiliariy AoquatBtedt in ooiMeqaenee 
of Qointni PeUIlinB having, when qnsstor. chown him, who was a notaiy, 
a decurio of hone. On reading the principal heads of the contents, he per- 
ceired that most of them had a tendency to undermine the established sys- 
tem of religions doctrines, and| tliereupon, he told Lndos PetiUius, that 'lie 
was determined to throw those books into the fire ; but before he did so, be 
gave him leave, if he thought he' had any right or title to demand the resti- 
tution of them, to make the trial, which would not give him the least oSeace.* 
The notary applied to the plebeian tribunes, and the tribunes referred the 
matter to the Benate. The pretor declared, that he was ready to make oath 
that those books ought not to be read or preserved ; and the senate decreed, 
that * the prstor's having o^red his oath ought to be deemed sufficient 
evidence that those books shoukl, without delay, be burned in the comitium, 
and that the owner should be paid for them such price as might be judged 
reasonable by the pretor Quintus PetiUius, aiid the majority of the plebeian 
tribunes.' This the notary did not assent to. The books, however, were 
butned in the oomitinm, in the view of the people, the fire being made by 
the public servants whose duty it was to assist at sacrifices." — Livy, xl. 29. 
See also Pliny, xiil 13 \ Pint L, of Numa ; Festus, in verb. Nvma ; Lae- 
tantins, de fals. relig. i. 22. 

It would appear, from this narrative, that the patricians, in 
possession of religion, were by no means desirous that any con- 
tradiction should be detected between them and the ancient 
Romans, as to the authority on which they relied. But the 
question is, how did they manage to read these books, when, as 
we find in the time of Polybius, the best instructed could not 
read treaties concluded by the Romans two full centuries after 
Numa? How were these books identified with Numa ? Per- 
haps they were only books upon Numa. It is certainly most 
marvellous that time should so entirely have destroyed the body 
enclosed in this tomb, while we of the present day are in pos- 
session of antediluwan bones. 

Cicero, in a passage of his Republic, goes much further ; ac- 
cording to him, the Romans of the time of Romulus were, as 
civilized as the Greeks. 

" Scipio, — ^Agreed. But was not«RomuIus, think you, a king of a bar- 
barous people 7 . 

*^ Irtffttts.— Why, as to that, if we ^ere to follow the example of the 
Greeks^ wh<v fay that all peoples are either Greciauized or barbarous, we 
must confess that he was a king of barbarians ; but if this name belongs 
rather to manners than to languages^ I believe the Greeks were just as bar- 
barous as the Romans." — Cicero, dB Rep. i. 83. 

" The apotheosis of Romulus was the more illustriooiCbecause most of the 
great m^n that have been deified were so exalted to celestial dignities by the 
. people, in periods very little enlightened, when fiction was easy, and ignor- 
ance went hand in hand with credulity. But with respect to Romulus, we 
know that he lived less than six centuries ago, at a time when science and 
literature were, already advanced, and had got rid of many of the a 
enois that had prevailed among less civilised peoplei."— Id. ib, il 118. 
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, Cicero seems to judge of the civilization of Rome, in the time 
of Romulas, from the Greek poets and orators who flourished 
cotemporaneously, but whose .genius is no proof in favor of 
Rome, which knew nothing whatever, at the time about them. 

In the fragments of the book addressed to Hortensius, he 
exalts the importance of the Roman annals ; the passage, how- 
ever, is extremely vague. We do not know whether he speaks 
of history in general, or merely of the pontifical annals, or only 
of the domestic aopals ; his words are these : — 

" Und^ autem facilitis quiim ex annalium monumentis, aut res belliciB, aat 
omniB republics disciplina cognoacitur? Vndh ad agendum, aut dicendum 
copia depromi major ^avissimorum exemplorum, quasi incorruptorum tebti- 
moniorum potest" 

In his Republic, he says : " We readily follow Polybius, 
than whom no historian was ever more diligent in his investiga- 
tions." 

The erudite Varro had full faith in the certainty of the early 
history of Rome, but his etymologies do not say much for the 
critical sagacity of this learned person, who, however, is highly 
lauded by Cicero in the commencement of his Academical 
Questions, where he talks of the elegant poema that Yarro 
had produced — an expression, by the way, to be borne in mind. 

What is the result of all these texts ? What are we to con- 
clude from them, if we adopt them without discussion ? That 
apparently the Roman history is clearer, more congruous, more 
coherent, more certain, than the Greek history furnished us by 
Thucydides. At every moment, we find the latter in a state of 
doubt. He says : " I have asked, I have consulted, but I can 
attain nothing certain.'' How is it that Livy, how is it that 
Polybius, the friend of the Scipios, Polybius who lived so long 
at Rome, found difliculties opposing their progress at a thou- 
sand points ? If all the authorities in favor of certainly were 
clear, the hesitations of these historians would be absurd. In 
point of fact, the inconvenience o'f the texts in favor of certainty 
is, that they prove too much^* The extant histories do not at 
all answer to any such materials : it is. inconceivable that, for 
seven centuries, documents of all sorts have been thus amassing, 
and that we have as their result the confused and wildly ro- 
mantic story told us by Dionysius and Livy. 

We will now cite the texts against the certainty of the first 
five centuries of Rome. Let us, in the first place, ask Livy 
what he really thinks of their undoubted history. He replies : 

" Such perplexing mistakes, with regard to dates, occur from the maffis- 
trates being ranged in difierent order, by different writeis, that it is impoMMOt 
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■t tfaii'diiteiloe of time, when not only the facts, bat the sothon who rohj^ 
them, are involTed in the obscurity of antiqatty, to trace oat a legralar aeries 
of the consuls as they succeeded each other, or of the transactions as they' 
occnrred in each particular year." — livy, il 21. ^ 

" In some annals I find VoplKus Julius set down for consul, inst^ of 
Vbrginios. This year, whoever were consuls, &c" — lb. 54. • 

" It is not at all clear in what year, noir under what consuls* a dictator 
was fiist created, nor who he was.*'— /6. 18. 

** There is great confusion both in the accounts of partieolar exploits and in 
the public monuments." — lb. 40. ^ 

Cato says in Gellius, ii. 28 : 

" I have no inclination to transcribe' what appears on the tablet of the 
Pontifex Maximus, how often com is dear, how often the light of the son or 
moon is, from some cause or other, obscured." — ^Aulus Greliius, L l7l. 

Pliny says, (N. B. viii. 57,) that we see in these annals, 
*' that the cry of the shrewmouse interrupted the auspices," 
and a^ch things. Gellius (iv. 5) cites a passage from the llih 
book of the Annals, which narrates a perfidious reply made by 
the Etruscan augurs ; they occupied themselves, in fact, with 
the fullest details upon all subjects. 

** As to the relations which have been handed down of events prior to the 
founding of the city, or to the circumstances that gave occasion to its being 
founded, and which bear the semblance lather of poetic fictions, than of 
authentic records of history — ^these I have no intention either to mamtain or 
refute. Antiquity is always indulged with the privile^ of rendering the 
oriffin of cities more venerable, by intermixuig divine with human agency ; 
and if any nation may claim the privilege of being allowed to consider its 
original as sacred, and to attribute it to- the operations of the gods, surely the 
Roman people, who rank so high m military fame, may weU expect, that, 
while they choose to represent Mars as their oWn parent, and that of their 
founder, the other nations of the world may acquiesce in this, with the same 
deference with which they acknowledge their sovereignty. But what degree 
of attention or credit may be given to these and such-like matters I shall not 
consider as very material." — Livy, Preface. 

** It appears in three several histories, that a letter was sent by the consul 
to call his Colleague fh>m Samnium. But I will not affirm what requires 
stronger proof, that point having been disputed between these two consuls, a 
second time associated in the same office ; Appius denying that be sent any 
such, and Volumnius afiirming that he was called' thither by a letter firom 
him."— Livy, x. 18. 

" It is not worth while either to affirm or to refute these things." — ^I^vy, 
V. 2L 

** We must fam take the tradition of a matter, where its antiquity throws 
a doubt over.it" — Livy, vii. 6. 

Cicero {De Legihus^ L. 1, 2, 3) speaks very slightingly of 
the first ages of Rome : 

*' Marcus Cicero. — I will answer you%ankly, my Attieos. But yoa most 
first mferm me what yon thii^ of the tradition wmch aMorts, that not to 
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I your home at Rome, ProenliMi JnliiMi beheld onr fint king Bonmloi 
l^alkingr after his decease, and that he heard him declare his desure of being 
» invoked as a god, of being entitled Quirinos, and of having a temple there 
dedicated to his memory 7 Tell me also what you think o) the tradition of 
tHe Athenians, who . maintain that not far from your Athenian villa, Boreas 
made a stolen match with Orithya, for so runs the.story. 

'^Atticus. — For what purpose do you ask me such questions as these 7 

** Mkreut. — For no purpose at all, unless it be to convince you that we had 
better not inquire too critically into those remarkable accounts which are thus 
handed down by tradition. 

" Attictt8,'-^Bni this ingenious apology will not deter some from inquiring 
whether many of the statements in your Marius are true or false ; and some 
will expect the greater accuracy from you, since Arpinnm was your own 
birthplace as well as that of Marius, and the events of his life must be fresh 
in your memory. 

** Marcus. — I have certainly no ambition to gain the reputation of a liar. 
But some of these inquisitors, my Attibus, are really too severe. It is pre- 
posterous to expect an exact statement of matters of fact in a poem of this 
nature^as if I had written it not as a poet, but as an eye-witness upon oath. 
I doubt not the same critics would make the same objections if I were to 
versify on Numa's intercourse with Egeria, and the Eagle which dropped a 
coronet on the head of the first Tarquin." 

Atticus says elsewhere, in soliciting Cicero to compose a his- 
tory of his own time : 

" These memoirs, I imadne, would be far more interesting than any thing 
be could tell us^respecting Romulus and Remus."— Cicero, i. 29. 

Our astonishment at the apparent contradiction between these 
passages, and those in the Republic, may be removed when we 
reflect that in the latter work the words are put in the mouth 
of the great Scipio, addressing an imposing assembly on a 
solemn occasion ; his discourse is a sort of hymn to the glory 
of Rome, with which historical criticism had nothing to do. 
The book De Legibus, on the contrary, is a familiar conversa- 
tion between Cicero, Atticus, and his brother, where the writer 
is at liberty to say freely what he thinks of the commencement 
of Rome. Yet, even in the Republicy skepticism is occasionally 
manifested. 

" What commencement of a political constitution can we conceive more 
brilliant, or more generally accredited, than the foundation of Rome by the 
hand of Romulus, the eon of Mara 7 Let us, therefore, still venerate a tradi- 
tion, at once so antique and so gravely maintained by our ancestora, that 
tliose who have done great service to communities, may enjoy the reputation 
of having received from the gods, not only their genius, but their very birth." 
— Cicero, i. 205. 

" But in those ages, little more than the names of the kings were records 
ed."— CicerOi i. 25^. 

** In the five preceding books, I have exhibited a view of the affairs of tho 
Romans, from the buildmg of the city of Rome, until its capture ; under the 
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fOfWBBMiit, fifit, oTkiagi ; then of ooimb ftnd dietaton, decemTia* and 
oonsalar tribonet ; their foreign wan, and domestic diflsennons ; matten in- 
▼olved in obscurity, not only oy reason of their great antiqoityy like objects, 
placed at such a distance as to be scarcely discernible by the eye ; but also 
becanse that, in those times, the use of letters, the only faithfnl guardian of 
the memory of events, was very rare. And besides, whatever information 
might have been contamed in the commentaries of the Pontiflii, and other 
public or private records, it was afanost entirely lost in the burning of the 
city. Henceforward, from the second origin of Rome, from whence, as from 
its root, receivmg new life, it sprung up with redoubled health and vigor, I 
shall be able to give the relation of its aflyrs, both civil and military, with 
more clearness imd certainty." 

** They oidered, in the first place, that a cdleetion should be made of the 
treaties and laws which could be found. The latter consisted of the twelve 
tables, and some laws enacted by the kings. Some of these were publicly 
promulgated ; but such as related to religious matters were kept secret, chiefly 
through meaos of the pontifis, that they might hold the minds of the moHi- 
tude in bondage." — ^Livy, vt 1. 

" But why pause upon a period respecting which we have no dear, no 
certain information ; since, as Livy assures us, the Roman history has been 
falsified, and its monuments destroyed." — Plutarch, on the Fortune of the 
Romane, 

After the burning of Rome, in which the larger portion of the 
pontifical annals perished, a strict search was made for treaties, 
for the books of the twelve tables, &c. ; treaties ^nd- laws, no 
other historical monuments. These treaties even were un- 
known to the vast majority of the Romans, and could no longer 
be read. I append two very important ones, with which neither 
Livy, nor Dionysius, nor Plutarch, were acquainted : 

" The temple of Jupiter, supremely good and great, built Irf our anoestois 
with solemn auspices, the pledge of empire, which neither Porsenna, when 
Rome surrendered to his arms, nor the Gauls, when they captured the city, 
were permitted to violate, should be now demolished by the madness of the 
rulers of the state."— Tacitus, Book i«. 72. 

" In the treaty which, on the expulsion of the kings, Porsenna contracted 
with the Roman people, we find it expressly provided, that they should not 
be allowed the use of iron, except in agriculture." — Pliny, xzxiv. 19. 

" There is so great a difference between the ancient Latin language, and 
that now in use, that the most learned can scarcely, with all their applica- 
tion, explain many of the old words. It is not surprising that Philinus should 
have bMu unacquamted with the existence of this treaty ; since, m my tune, 
the most aged Romans and Carthaginians, and even the men who were best 
acquainted with political affairs, knew nothing of it" — Polybius, iiL 

Polybius elsewhere gives us the text of another treaty, of 
equal importance, (book iii.,) that between the Romans and Car- 
thaginians. This treaty is printed in the body of the present 
work. 
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" Having entered upon his office, he introduced a new regulation, which 
was, thut a.i tiie ucts, both of tlie Beuate and people, should be daily com- 
mitted to writing, and made public." — Suetonius, Life ofJuL Caear, xx. 

" Letters were but little known at that time," (at the end of the fourth 
century of Rome.) See also Festus, Verb. ; Clavius. " The custom clavi 
figenii, renewed at the end of the fourth century, ex teniorum memorid re- 
fititumJ* — Livy, vii. 3. 

** For Heaven's sake, though we a're not admitted to inspect the records,* 
or the annalst of the pontic, are we ignorant of the things which even every 
foreigner knows ? That consuls were substituted in the place of kings ; and, 
consequently, have no kind of privilege or dignity which was not ponessed 
before by kings ?"-7-Livy, iv. 2. 

From all' this it results, that — 1. The Romans, and particu- 
larly Cicero, laughed at the tales of their early history ; Livy 
himself has often his douhts. 2. The federa et leges, when dis- 
covered, were scarcely ever exhibited, and then could not be 
read. 3. The pontifical anna.ls were, for the most part, burned, 
and what remained of them were kept secret. 4. The acts of 
the senate only date from Julius Caesar. 5. '^he nails even do 
not remain to supply the place of other docu? ents ; the custom 
davi jigendi had been renewed ex seniorun memorid ; it had, 
therefore, been interrupted. 

We shall now proceed to show — 1 . That there is no Roman 
writer or historian anterior to Cato. 2. That the first histo 
rians of Rome were Greeks. 3. That Dionysius and Polybius 
set no value on the historians who preceded them. 4. That 
the historians of Rome differ from and contradict each other on 
an infinity of points. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in the commencement of his first 
book, expresses himself thus : " Hieronymus of Cardia is, as 
far as I know, the first who touched, and that slightly, upon the 
history of the Romans, in a history of the successors of Alex- 
ander. Next, Timseus mentioned them in a universal history, 
and in the special history he wrote of the wars of Pyrrhus. 
Add Antigonus, Polybius, Silenus, and I know not how many 
others, who have treated historical subjects in various ways. 
All of them, however, have said very little about the Romans, 
and that little inexact, and altogether derived from popular ru- 
mors. The histories which the Romans have written in Greek, 

* The records, in which the names of the magistrates, in succession, and 
the most memorable events were recorded. 

. t The annals were a compendious registry of events, as they occurred, 
made by the pontifl^, who likewise had the care of the records, and kepi 
both carefully shut up from the inspection of the lower order. 
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as to tbe earlier ages of Rome, hare precisely the same charac- 
ter. Their most ancient regular historians are Q. Fabius and 
L. Livias, both of whom flourished in the time of the Punic 
wars. They narrated correctly enough what they themselves 
had actually seen and actually knew ; but they passed over very 
lightly and superficially all that had taken place from the found- 
ation of Rome up to their own time." 

The same historian observes further on : " The Romans have 
no historians, no writers ; all they say is borrowed from what 
remains of the sacred books." 

" Nee ver6 babes qnemquam anttquiorem {Catone) cujus quidem scripta 
profereuda potem, nisi Appii Coeci oratio bsc ipsa de Pyrrho, et nonnalhe 
mortuorum laudationes fort^ delectaut, et hm quidem exstant"— Cicero, BrU" 
ttu, c 16. 

" There are no older precepts than these, on the subject, (Cato*s writings 
on agriculture,) in the Latin language ; so near are we to the beginning of 
things." — Pliny, xiv. 4. 

" By far the most nncient of our writers," (speaking of Fabius Fictor, 220 
B. c.) — Livy, il 

** The most ancient c ' our annalists," (speaking of Cassius, who lived about 
U6B.C.)— Pliny, xiii.3. 

** You would therefore be doing us a great favor if you would undertake ' 
this work, and devote your time to a complete history of Rome, which is un* 
known to most of our fellow-citizens, or at least neglected by them. For 
after the annals of the chief pontifli, which are very contracted, if we come 
to the book of Fabius, or Cato, whom you are always eulogizing, or the trea- 
tises of Piso, Fannius, and Venonius, though one of them may excel another, 
are they not all extremely defective ? The contemporary of Fannius, Cflelius 
Antipater, adopted a bolder style of expression. His energy was indeed 
somewhat rude and rough, without polish or point, but he did what he could 
to recommend a manly and truthful eloquence. But unfortunately he had 
for his successors a Claudius, an Aseliio, who, far from improving on him, 
relapsed into the former dulness and insipidity. 

** I scarcely need to mention Attius. His loquacity is not without its fine 
points, though he has derived them not so much from the great Grecian au- 
thors, as from the Latin scribblers. His style is full of littlenesses and atro- 
cious conceits. His friend Sisenna far surpasses all our historical writers 
whose compositions have yet been published, for of the rest we cannot 
judge. He has, however, never gained a name among the orators of your 
rank ; and in his history he betrays a sort of puerility. He seems to have 
read no Greek author but Clitarchus, and him he imitates without re- 
serve ; but even when he succeeds in his imitation, he is still far enough 
.from the best style. Therefore the task of historian of right belongs to 
you, and we shall expect you to accomplish it, unless Quintus can bring 
forward any reasonable objections." — Cicero, de Leg. i. 27. 

**Of what period should we first begm to write? I think ottthe most 
remote : for the histories we have of them at present are snoh, that no 
one reads them."— Id. ib. 
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"With regard to my design in paanng this censnre on FabioB and his 
writings, I was not led to it by any apprehension that his accounts woald 
otherwise gain credit with the reader; for his inaccuracy and want of 
judgment are everywhere so discernible, that they need not be particu- 
larly pointed out But I was willing to caution those who take his works 
into their hands, that they should consider always the facts themselves, 
rather than the character of the writer; for there are some whose preju- 
dices so strongly favor him, because be was a senator of Rome, and lived 
in the times of which he writes, that they admit, without any kind of 
doubt or hesitation, every thing which he relates. For my own part, as 
I did not think that his authority should be entirely disregarded, so neither 
can I allow it to have sufficient weight to decide in any point, unless it be 
supported also by the credibility of the facts. But it. is time to finish this 
digression."— Polybius, iii. 

" I lived at Rome for twenty-two years, and learned the language thor- 
oughly. During the whole of that time, I was solely occupied in making 
myself accurately acquainted with all that had relation to my undertaking. 
I did not take it in hand until after I had informed myself upon a vast num- 
ber of things by the conversation of very learned persons, with whom I 
formed acquaintance. The remainder I derived from the historians most in 
esteem, such as Porcius Cato, Fabius, Valerius Antias, Licinius Macer, 
JGiius, the two Gaibi, the two Calpumii, and others who enjoy more or less 
reputation." — Dionysius, i. 6. 

" I cannot help censuring Fabius for his inexactitude in chronology. This 
is a most negligent historian, and has taken little heed to investigate the truth 
of what he narrates." — Id. iv. 

Livy admits the diversity of opinions respecting the Horatii, 
the Curiatii, and the death of Coriolanus. In speaking of a 
circumstance said to have happened about 294, he expresses 
a doubt as to the date ; Dionysius has no doubt as to any of the 
three cases. 

Cato was by no means a critical historian. He says that the 
first inhabitants of Latium were Achaeans, which is contrary lo 
all historical data. He tells us himself that he wrote his history 
with favorable features, in order that his son might have great 
examples before him. (Plutarch in Vita.) Nothing so easi- 
ly dispenses with critical research as a moral aim. See, 
for example, the remarkably flat book of Valerius Maximus. 
But yet Gato is the weightiest of the early historians of Rome. 
What can we say to Calpurnius, Piso, Frugiy and of Valerius 
of Antium ? Aulus Gellius has preserved some passages from 
these works characterized by singular puerility. Valerius 
among other things, informs us, that Romulus and Remus were 
taught Greek at Fabii, and that their grandfather, in other re- 
spects, took great care as to their education. We will copy 
from Plutarch, (Life of Numa,) a passage which he must have 
taken from one of these early historians of Rome : 
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** The itory goes, that when Momt Ayentme was not eneloeed withm the 
waU% nor yet inhabited, but abounded with flowing springs and sliady groTeSy 
it was frequented by two domigods, Ficoa and Faonus. Theee, in other re- 
spects, were like the Satyrs, or the race of Titans ;* bat in the wonderful 
feats they performed by their skill in pharmacy and magic, more resembled 
the Iddn Dactyliff (as the Greeks call them,) and thus provided, they roamed 
aboat Italy. They tell us that Numa, having mixed the fountain of which 
they used to drink with wine and honey, surprised and caught them. Upon 
this they turned themselves into many forms, and, quitting their natural 
figure, assumed strange . and horfiUe i^pearances. But when they found 
t^y could not break or escape frop the bond that held them, they acquainted 
him with many secrets of futurity, and taught him a charm for thunder and 
lightning, composed ef onions, hair, and pilchards, which is used to this day. 
Others say, these demigods did not commuuicate the charm, but that by the 
force of magic they brought down Jupiter from heaven. The god, resenting 
this at Nuraa's hand, ordered the charm to connst of headt. * Of onions,* 

replied Numa., * No, human ' * Hairs,* said Numa, desirous to fence 

against the dreadful injunction, and interrupting the god. * Living,' said Ju* 
piter ; * Filchards,' said Numa. He was instructed, it seems, by Egeria, 
how to manage the matter. Jupiter went away propitious, (in Greek, ueos,) 
whence the place was called Ilicium ;t and so the charm was efl^ted.*' — 
Plutarch, i. 142-3. 

There were, however, some historians less credulous ; 
Clodius, cited by Plutarch, tells us that the ancient monu. 
ments of the Roman history were burned in the conflagra- 
tion of the Capitol, and new ones forged by the great families 
of the time, who inserted fictitious genealogies to suit their 
own purposes. 

Cornelius Nepos and Varro exhibit a total absence of criti- 
cal views. The superficiality of the latter is more especially 
remarkable. The negligence of Livy is well known ; he was 
not even acquainted with the national treaties. Sometimes he 
translates Polybius without acknowledging his author, and 
when we come to compare the translation with the original, 

* Some manuscripts gives us Ilavwv, instead of Ttravatv, which is a better 
reading, because Pic us and Faunus were homed sylvan deities, like Pan. 

t Diodorus tells us from Ephorus, the IdsBi Dactyli were orighially from 
Mount Ida in Phrygia, from whence they passed into Europe with king Mi- 
nos. They settled first in Samothrace, where they taught the inhabitants 
religious rites. Orpheus is thought to have been their disciple ; and the first 
that carried a form of worship over into Greece. The Dactyli are likewise 
said to have found out the use of fire, and to have discovered the nature of - 
iron and brass to the inhabitants of Mount Berecynthus, and to have taught 
them the way of working them. For this, and many other useful discover- 
ies, they were after their death worshipped as gods. 

t This is Plutarch's mistake. Ovid informs us (Fast 1 , iii.) that Jupiter 
was called Elicius ^m elicere, to draw out, because Jupiter was drawn out 
of heaven on this occasion. 
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we find it to hare been executed with the utmost careless- 
ness ; he not unfrequently relates the same fact several times. 
But at least Livy has the merit of giving his poem as a poem. 

The partiality of Dionysius and his successors is self-evi- 
dent. According to them, the Romans were the most just and 
moderate people in the world. Yet they conquered the world, 
and it seems very extraordinary that the various states should 
always, at the very juncture, have given them legitimate mo- 
tives for their aggression. During five hundred years, says 
Dionysius, there was no blood spilt in the Forum, notwith* 
standing the constant disputes between the patricians and ple- 
beians. Here, again, it seems very extraordinary that these 
warriors, animated with the fiercest hostility, should have met 
daily in the public square witliout even elbowing one another. 
But no : even when the laws were set aside, when the people 
had retired to the Sacred Mount,, they died rather than touch 
the possessions of the rich. In their disputes, says Dionysius, 
they always observed the most perfect form and order ; one 
party said something, the other replied, then the first assailant 
rejoined, and so on. You imagine you see before you the mod- 
eration and ceremonious phlegm of China. 

All these historians of the early ages of Rome diflfer from 
each other upon the most important points. We will cite 
some texts. 

First, as to the founder of Rome, (see Dionys. i. 73 ; Festus, 
voc Roma :) — 

" Romam appellatam esse Cephalon Gergithius, qui de adventa Mnem in 
Italiam videtur couscripsisse, ait ab homine quodam comite ^neie — Apollo- 
dorus in Euxenido ait, ^nea et Lavinil nates Mayllem, Mulum, Rhomom- 
que, atque ab Rhomo nrbi tractum nomen — ^Alcimus ait Tyrrhenia JEnem 
natum filium Romnlam fuisse, atque eo ortam Albam Muem nepotem, cujos 
filius nomine Romus condiderit urbem Romam. Antigonus, Italic» historias 
scriptor, ait Rhomum quemdam nomine, Jove conceptum, urbem condidisse in 
Palatio RomeB, eique dedisse nomen,'* &c. 

Festus states the opinions of a number of other historians : 
. that of Aristotle was, that Rome was a Greek city, founded on 
the return from the Trojan war, (Marinus, luperealiarum poeta, 
in Servb, ad v. 20, Eel. I.): 

** Roma ante Romulum fuit, 
Et ab'ea nomen Romulus adquisivit, 
Sed Dea flaya et Candida, 
Roma .^sculapii filia 
Novum nomen Latio facit, 
Quod conditricis nomine 
Ab ipto omnes Romam vocant" 
3l» 
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The date of the foundation of Rome was as uncertain as the 
name of the founder. FabiuB Pictor, Cato,.Polybius, Varro, 
Cicero, Trogus Pompeius, Eutropius, all differ in opinion on 
this point. They all, however, place it after the first Olympiad ; 
Timsus, on the contrary, says that it was founded the same 
year with Carthage, that is, thirty-eight years before the first 
Olympiad. 

Ennius tells us that Rome was founded since — 
" SepUngenti rant paaI6 pins vel minns annL" 

Now Ennius lived two hundred years b. c, so that his account 
will place the foundation of Rome 900 b. c. The calculation 
generally adopted is that of Varro, who, however, is a writer of 
no higher authority than the rest. 

We do not at all know who were the original inhabitants of 
Italy. According to Livy and Plutarch, they were banditti ; 
Dionysius, on the contrary, boasts of the probity of the com- 
panions of Romulus. 

Dionysius states that the first Tarquin received the submis- 
sion of twelve Etruscan towns ; Livy does not say a word about 
any thing of the sort. 

How did Servius obtain the crown ? By flattering the people, 
says Livy ; by flattering the grandees, says Dionysius. 

The origin of the comitia by tribes, perhaps the most important 
fact in the history, is represented in a difierent manner by nearly 
all the historiiEins. 

In their account of the earliest years of Rome, Livy and 
Dionysius never agree except as to the history of Porsenna, 
and here they are contradicted by other historians. Livy tells 
us that he withdrew to please the Romans ; Dionysius, that 
they sent him the insignia of royalty, which was a token, of 
vassalage. Tacitus says that the city was surrenderedi deditd 
urbCf and the testimony of the two latter is corroborated by 
Pliny, who gives the terms of the ignominious treaty which Por- 
senna imposed upon the Romans. 

In Polybius, Horatius Codes perishes ; in the other histori- 
ans, he escapes. 

As to Mutius Scsevola, Clelia, the three . hundred Fabii, and 
the origin of the quaestorship, opinions are wholly difierent. 
It is the same with the origin of the tribunate, a circumstance 
of such vast importance in the history of Rome. 

The war of Porsenna Is reproduced in an abridged form 
thirty years after its termination. 

"Obseasa xabB foret, super helium annonil prementa (transieraBt eniia 
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Etrqsci Tiberim) ni Horatius consul ex Volscis eiset reFocatus ; ade6qae id 
beUom ipsis-iiistitit mcenibus, ut prim6 pognatum ad Spei sit .leqtio marte, 
itertiin aid portam Co(linam. Ab arce JauicuU passim in Romanum agrum 
impetus dabant" — Livy* ii« 25, 6. 

There is equal diversity of opinion as to the date of the 
taking of Rome by the Gauls. The majority of historians, 
however, place the event in the first year of the ninety-eighth 
Olympiad. Livy and Plutarch relate the victory of Camillus 
over the Gauls ; Polybius, Suetonius, Plutarch, and Strabo, say 
that the Gauls were not beaten by Camillus, but that the Romans 
bought themselves off. 

Then, as to the succeeding wars against the Gauls : in Livy, 
we find the enemies of Rome constantly beaten ; whereas, 
according to Polybius, the Romans only obtained two victories ; 
the successes, on the whole, being pretty equally balanced. 
Livy represents these victories to have been eight instead of 
two, and all of them most decisive, and most destructive to the 
enemy ; twenty thousand, thirty thousand, of whom remain 
dead on the field on each occasion. Polybius says nothing 
about the single combat of Manlius Torquatus ; yet, let it be 
borne in mind, Polybius wrote his history at Rome, where he 
was a captive ;* and the friend of Scipio iEmilianus would not 
have ventured to abridge the Romans of any victory that really 
belonged to them. 

As to the genealogies and the falsifications to which they 
gave rise, I will cite some extracts and make a few observa- 
tions. 

Yarro wrote a book upon the Troy-descended families. — Ser- 
vius, ^n., V. 117,704. 

" Sic familiarum originem subtexuit, (Atticus,) ut claromm virorum pro- 
pagines possimus cognoscere. Fecit hoc idem separatlm in aliis libris ; ut, 
M. Bruti rogatu, Juuiam familiam h. stirpe ad banc etatem, online ennme- 
raverit, notaiis qui, ^ quo ortus, quos houores, quibusqne temporibns cepisset 
Pari modo, Marcelii Claudii, {svihokudiiur rogatu,) Marcellorum, Scipionis, 
Cornelii et Fabii Maximi} Comeliorum et Fabiorum et ^miliorum quoque." 
— Com. Nepos, Attiei, vita, 18. 

*< Exstat MeBsale oratoris indignatio, quk prohibuit inseri genti sue. Le9- 
vinorum ulienam imaginem. Similis causa MessalsB seni expressit volumina 
ilia, qusB de'familiis condidit, ctm Scipionis Pomponiani transisset atrium, 
yidissetque adoptione testamentarift. Salutiones, (hoc enim fuerat cognomen ;) 
Africanorum dedecore irrepentes Scipionum nomini." — Plin. xxxv. 2. 

Yet there is attributed to Messala a genealogy still extant of 
the Julian family, in which this family is traced back to Darda- 
nus. — Beaufort, z. I4l. . 
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« VHifttain meinqriam fonebribcM landibcn reor, fiUaitqiM i m igu mm UtaiMi, 
dam familia ad ae qneque famam lernm geataram honommqiie fiedleiito 
mendacio trahnnt Inds cert^ et singalomm gesta, et pabliea monimenta 
reram confosa. Nee quisquam lequalis temporibus W^ seriptor exstat, quo 
vatis certo aactore ■tetiir.*' — Liv. viii. 40. 

** Qoainqoam his landationibiw bistoiia reram niMtraram focta eat mendo- 
nor. Multa eniiii acripta sunt in eia, que facta non aunt, falsi. triampbi» 
plnree conaulatua, genera etiam falsa, et ad plebem transitionea, qunm homi- 
nes hurailioreB in aliennm ejusdem aominis infunderentor genua : ut si ego 
me ii M. Tullio, qui patricios consul anno decimo post reges oxactoa fuit." — 
Cic, Brutu9y 16. 

The Fabii are mixed up with the fables of Hercules. The 
man who killed Remus, was a Fabius. — Ond. Epist, ex Ponto, 
iii. 3, V. 100. — For the defeat of the three hundred Fabii, the 
passage of Fabius Dorso through the Gaulish army, Livy refers 
to Fabius Pictor ! — Livy, viii. 30. 

The following remarks are abridged from Beaufort : 

Gens Sulpiciaf patrician family. In the vestibule of Galba, 
were seen the portraits of his paternal ancestors, going back to 
Jupiter, and of (he maternal, to Pasiphae. — Sueton., Galba, 2. 

Gens Antonia, these were traced back to Anto, son of Her- 
cules. — Plutarch, Life of Antony. 

Gens Acilia appears in the 6th century, l^anius tAcilius 
Glabrio, the first consul of this house, conqueror of Antiochus 
at Thermopylse, was rejected for censor, as being a new man. 
Afterwards the same family was made out descendants from 
iBneas. His heroic origin was one of the reasons for which 
Pertinax. counselled the senate to prefer Acilius to him. — Her- 
odian, ii. 10. The same family deriving its name from the 
Greek akeomai, to cure, seems, judging from its medals, to 
claim also a descent from iEsculapius. — Creuzer, ii. 354. 

** Stemmate nobilium deductum nomen avoram, 
Glabrio, Aquilini Dardana progenies" 

Auso I. tn prof. Bur dig, 24. 

Several plebeian houses having risen to the highest dignities, 
sought ancestors among the kings of Rome. Though Plutarch 
and Dionysius assign no male children to Numa, the later gene- 
alogists give him four sons, Pompo, Calpus, Pinus, and Ma- 
mercus, and make them the sources of four illustrious houses. 

A medal of the Pomponia family bears on its reverse the im- 
age and name of Numa ; yet this family was plebeian, and Cor- 
nelius Nepos, in the life of his friend, Pomponius Atticus, says 
that this house had always been of the equestrian order. " Pom- 
ponius Auicns ab origine ultimi stirpis romanse, perpetuo ac* 
ceptam, k majoribus equestrem obtinuit dignitatem." 
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The Pinaria family claimed descent not merely from Finns, 
but so far back as the time of Evander and Hercules. — 
uEneid., viii. 

From Calpus, came the Calpumia family, (vos, 6 Pompilius 
sanguis. — Hor., Ars, See also Plutarch and Festus, verbo 
Calpurnii, the author of the panegyric of Piso, and two med- 
als with the head of Numa.) But it was a plebeian family, 
and only attained the consulafe in the year 573, two centuries 
after access had been given, to the plebeians. 

From Mamercus, the Marcia family, or rather from a daugh- 
ter of Numa, the mother of Ancus Marcius. — " Marcia sacrifico 
deductum nomen ab Anco." — Ovid, Fast. vi. 803. This ple- 
beian family no doubt affirmed, in common with many others, 
that, patrician in its 'origin, it had only become plebeian by 
adoption, and to obtain access to the tribunate. The members 
of one branch of this family were called Marcius Rex, 

C. Marcius RutUus, first plebeian censor, sumamed Censori' 
nus. There is a medal of one of his descendants, with the 
head of Numa and the port of Ostia founded by Ancus Marcius. 
Another with the head of Ancus, and an aqueduct, founded by 
Ancus Marcius, restored by the praetor, Q. Marcius Rex. Yet 
the two sons of Ancus were banished, according to tradition, 
for having procured the assassination of the first of the Tar- 
quins. 

Gens Hosfilia, plebeian family, attaining the consulate about 
the close of the sixth century ; a medal of I. Hostilius Manci- 
nus with the image of king TuUus. Another analogous medal. 

There is an allusion to Servius Tullius in a medal of the 
plebeian M. Tulliusdecula, consul in 672. 

On a medal of a P. Sulpicius Quirinusj (consul substitute in 
717 ; another in 741, of Rome,) we see the wolf suckling the 
two children ; yet Tacitus tells us^hat this family was not 
even Roman : " Nihil ad veterem et patriciam Sulpiciorum 
familiam Quirinus pertinuit, ortus apud municipium Lanuvium." 
— Annal. iii. 45. 

Gens Memmia, descending from Mnestes, a companion of 
iEneas, yet it appears in history with the sixth century; it 
numbers several tribunes of the people, and does not attain the 
consulate till the time of Augustus. ' 

Perhaps Virgil follows the book of Trojan families of Varro 
(Servius, ^n, v. 704, 117) when he makes the gens Memmia 
descend from Mnestes, the Cluentia fromCleanthes, the Gega- 
nia from Gyas, the Sergia from Sergestus, the Nautia from 
Nautes. 
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Gens Julia, Medal with the head of Venus, or JSneas car- 
r3ring his father. 

The Mucia family affected to descend from Mucins Scmvola, 
To frame an origin for this surname, it invented a circumstance 
which Dionysius does not mention. 

As to the Licinia family : '* Qusesita ea proprisB familisB laus 
leviorem auctorem Licinium facit." — Liy. yii. 9. 

The Furiq family. The fanms victory of Camillus must 
have heen a fahle. The Livia family pretended that a Drusus 
recovered the gold from the Gauls. Suet, in Tt6. 3. *' Dru- 
sus, hostium duce Drauso cominus trucidato, sihi posterisque 
cognomen invenit. Traditur etiam pro prstore ex provincicL 
Gallic etulisse aurum, Senonibus olim in obsidione Capitolii 
datum: nee, ut fama est, extortum a Camillo." — The Junta 
family. Marcus Brutus was purposely made to descend from 
the antique Brutus on the father's side, and on the mother's 
from Servilius Ahala, (Plut. — Cic. Brutus, c. 14 ; Denys. v.) 
Brutus himself stamped upon his arms, on one side, the head 
of the elder Brutus, and on the other that of Ahala, with their 
names. Atticus had undertaken a genealogy of Bnitus. Com. 
Nep. 18. (As to the medal, see Vaillant, in gente Junta, N. 3 
et-4, Morell., tab, i. n. 2, A.) Yet the elder Brutus left no pos- 
terity. The Junii were plebeians, and only attained the consu- 
late when this dignity had been communicated to the plebeians. 
" Ubi igitur (piXorip^vijfAa illud tuum, quod vidi in Parthenone, 
Ahalam et Brutum." Cicero, Epist. ad Attic, xii. 40. '* Etenim 
si auctores ad liberandum patriam desiderarentur, Brutos ego 
impellerem, quorum uterque L. Bruti imaginem quotidie videret, 
alter etiam Ahalae." — Cicero, Philip, ii. c. 11. 
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Thu is the opinion of M. Eugene Burnouf, whose authority is of great 
value on the subject I am indebted for the ijnajority of the following exam- 
ples to him, and to M. Eichoff 
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djana 


genu 


glnocehio 


genoa 


r6vw 


kaie 


knee 


mayi 


mihi 


.... 


&moi 


/io2 


mir 


me 


tvam 


ta 


.... 


toi 


^ 


du 


tbou 


deva 


dent 


die 


Dieu 


esds, iidt 


.... 


.... 


4)aiia 


genus, gem 


I .... 


engeance 


yivof, ytvti 


kind 


klnd,kiA 


niman 


nomen 


nome 


nom 


Svoiia 


nabme 


name 


laa 


ceva,gaia, 
gains 


.... 


(tene, va- 
clie) 


ynyala 


kub 


cow 


nava 




nnovo 


Bonvean 


vios 


nen 


new 


dvi 


duo 


due 


deux 


j56« 


swei 


two 


tri 


tres 


tre 


trols 


rpcts 


drei 


three 



Tchatour, quatuor, T$aoepis, rhrapti. — Pantcba, quiuque, vhrt. — Sapton, 
septem, imd. — ^Navan, novem. — Dasha, decern, Um. — ^Vimshati, viginti.-^ 
Shata, centum, iKardw. 

We might multiply these examples infinitely : ' 

Kas, k&, kam, qui, qutB, quod. — Svas, sv&, svam ; suus, sua, suum.— Vid* 
hava, viduos — ^Yuvan, ^'utTtnit.— Poutra, puer, — Suta, sounou, satui, zohn, 
■on.— rNara, ylrah ; vir, heros ; Mp^ |p«f : nero, in Sabine, ognified man, Tir^ 
(Yarro?) — Manas, ment.^Pad, padas; pes, pedis; mZt^ m^.—- Dantm, 
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dentes, — Sveda, tudor. — Sbvan, caitiff, k^v. — Avi, oviff.— ^arpa, 9erpefU. — 
P|ialla,/off.^-Jlfoi, ignis. — Udm, waUr, S^f ; tic^tiff, hmnid. — Palnia, palus. 
— Mint mare. — ^Tftpa, (heat,) tepiduM. — Mritypu, morff; mord. — Mannara, 
murm^. — ^Toumoula, tutnulttu. — Svana, wnuM. — Nidhi, nidus. — ^Nao, navis. 
— DtnsL, donum. — Martya, mor talis. — Dina, dies. — Loka, (the world,) locus. 
— Mani, (precious stoue,) monile. — M adhya, medius. — Pati, potens.'^TAnau, 
tenuis, dQnn. — Mahat, magnuSf maechtig. — Bala, validus. — ^Na, no *. . (with 
the negative meaning in composition.) — Pra, pro. — Vahati, vehiU — ^Yamati, 
vomit. — Vartate, vorlitur. — Dadftmi, dadasi, dadati ; do, das, dat ; Hhmfn, etc 
— ^Tishthati, stat, Irnin, er steht 

I should not point out the identity of name between the latini and the 
lawti, Letti or Lettons, if the vocabulary of this small people were not, of 
all those of the Indo-gerraanic tongues, that which nearest approaches the 
Sanskrit, and consequently, the Latin. 



Appendix II. Page 34. 
• 
The most ancient of the tables collected by M ariui, dates back to the year 
146 B. c. ; the last to the year of Christ 505. The song of the Arvalian 
brothers, which we subjoin, is the oldest monument extant of the Latm tcmgoe. 
The famous Eugubiuiau tables, which, judging from the last two of them, 
written in Latin letters, contain the ritual form of an Ombriau tribe, (Lanzi, 
Saggio, &LC., iii.,) cannot be referred to the Latin at all. 

Song of the Fratres Arvales, (Marini, tab. xlL Hermann, de doct. meU 
Numervs satuminus.) 

enobla8bsiwateen06lase8itvateen08lase8ivvatbnevb 
lv'aervemarmasjnsin-cvrrereinpleoresnevelvervbmaehar 

nsincvrrereinpleoresnevelvbrvemarmarsbrsincvrre 

reinpleori88atvr-fvreremar8limbn. . . estabbrbbr-satvr 
fvfbrbmarsumensallbtaberbbr-saturfvferemars 
um ensalubcaberber. . .vnisalternbiadyocapitconct 
ossbmvnesalterneudvocapitconctossimvnisa 

lternriadvocapit osbnosmarmoritvato 

en08marm0riwat0en0smarm0r-ivvat0triympetrivmpb. 
trivmpetrivm.. pb. 

Euos, lases juvate : 

Neve luerve, Marmar, sirs incurrere in pleoris. 

Satur fufere, Mars : limen sali, sta, berber : 

Semones alteme, jam duo capit conctos. 

£nos, Marmor, juvato. 

Trtumpe, triumpe. 

{Nos lares, juvate : neve luem, Mamurii siris incurrere inplures : satur 
fueris. Mars : limen sali, sta, vertex : semones alterni, jam duo capU 
cunctos.) 

Gods invoked by the Arvales : Dea-Dia, Janus, Jupiter, Mais, Jnno, (cnr 
genius Defe-Die,) Virgines divs, famuli divi, lares, mater lariom, fons, smn- 
manus, (D. fulminum,) Flora, Vesta, Vesta mater, addanda, pommolanday 
vel coinquenda et deferunda. — Minerva, salus publica, etc., Plin. zviH c. &» 
941, Marini. 
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The longs of the Saliens were called Ax(tmenta-~^e Paulns Venus Sa- 
liorum, Janualii, Junonii, Minervii, etc. — MamurhM Vetnriuff, Ihemoria vetus. 
Varr. V. de L. 1., but Plut. et Festus «ay that this Mumaritn was an artist 
who made for Numa the Aneilia, or sacred bucklers, imitated froi# that 
which fell from heaven. Perhaps it is but a variation of the word Mamer^, 
The Saliens also sang Maniam matrem laruntf et Luciam volutnniam, — 
Varr. viii. 

See further, Macrobius, L iz., de Jano ; Festus Pompeins ; Paulns ex Festo ; 
Varro, lib. iv., de Ling. Lat, lib. v., lib. vi. 
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''* The temples of those divinities that w^e the titular guardians of the city ; 
as also those of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, are to be situated in an elevated 
place, from whence the greater part of the city is discoverable. The temples 
of Mercury are placed in the Forum, or in the Emporium, as are those of 
Isis and Serapis ; those of Apollo and Bacchus are near the theatre ; that of 
Hercules, in such cities as have no gymnasia or amphitheatres, is to be built 
near the circus ; that of Mars without the city, but near the camp ; that of 
Venus also at the gate. For it is written in the doctrines of the Etruscan 
auspices, that the fanes of Venus, Vulcau, and Mars, should be placed with- 
out the walls, that the youths and matrous may not be accustomed to the 
sight of libidinous pleasures ; and that of Vulcan, being placed without the 
city, contributes to secure the buildings from fires, by calling out the religious 
riles and edifices of that god. So when the fane of the god Mars is dedica- 
ted without the city, it is thought no civil dissensions will happen therein, but 
it will be defended from its enemies, and the danger of war. The temple of 
Ceres is also placed without the city, in a place where men do not frequent, 
except at the time of the sacrifices, for with devotion, chastity, and purity of 
manner, this temple should be approached. The other deities have their tem- 
ples situated in places suitable to the forms of their sacrifices. The temples 
of the immortal gods should be so disposed, that, if there is no impediment, 
and the use of the temple permit, the statue which is placed in the ceH may 
seem to look towards the evening region of the heavens ; so that those who 
approach the altar to make their ofierings or perform sacrifices, may look to- 
wards the sky and to the image which is in the temple. By this means, the 
temple, the eastern sky, the suppliants and sacrificers making their vows, and 
the image seeming tb rise to behold them, will all be seen at one view. For 
it is proper that the altar and the god should be disposed to the east** — ^Vitru- 
vius, i. 7, iv. 5. See Varro, de Ling. Lat vi. 
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This superstition of forms and sacred words, is a characteristic feature of 
the Etruscan and Roman religions. Here are some of these mystic words : 
to select a vestal, they made use of the word capere; the vestals, when thev 
summoned the rex Bacrorum to the ceremonies, were to say to him : Vigil- 
aiu Deum gent, ( JSneid, ii.) The general whose duty it was to commence 
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a war, ibook the aneiliih uid laid : Mar^, Vigila, Here.are other phrases : 
tub VQ9 pUuo, ob vos micro, Festos. — Verruneent bene — Diee te quittque kalo, 
Juno novelU eeptem dies te kalo Juno noveUa, Vairo, de Ling. Lat See 
also Qkto, c. 83, and paeeim. 

The foUowing extract will manifest how much importance was attached to 
the letter of these formule : — 

" When he arrived, m consequence of their invitation, he ordeied that, as 
Romulus^ on the founding of the city, had obtained the sovereign power by 
an augury, so the gods should be consulted, in like manner, concendng him- 
self. Accordingly, being conducted into the citadel by an augur, to which pro- 
fession was annexed, forever after, by public authority, the honor of perform- 
ing that solemn office, he sat down on a stone, with his face turned towards 
the south : the augur took his seat ^t his left hand, with his head covered, 
holding in his right hand a crooked wan(f free from knots, which they called 
lituus; then, tt^ing a view towards the city, and the adjacent country, after 
offering prayers to the gods, he marked out the regions of the sky irom east 
to west ; the parts towa^ the south he called the right, those towards the 
north, the left ; and, in front of him he set, in his mind, a boundary at the 
greatest distance that his eye could reach. Then, shifting the lituus into his 
left hand, and laying bis right on Numa's head, he prayed in this manner : — 
* Father, Jupiter, if it is thy will that this Numa Pompiiius, whose head I 
hold, should be king of Rome, display to us, we beseech thee, clear tokens of 
the same, within those limits which I have marked out' He then named 
the particular auspices which he wished should be sent ; and these having 
appeared, Numa was declared king, aud came down from the -consecrated 
stand."— Ltoy, i. 18. 

" It is related that this person, the head of a family, had a heifer calf of 
extraordinary size and beauty, produced by one of his cows: her horns, 
which remained for many ages fixed in the porch of the temple of Diana, 
were a monument of this wonder. The matter was considered in the light 
of a prodigy* as it deserved, and the soothsayers declared that sovereignty 
would reside in that state whose subject should sacrifice this heifer to Diana ; 
and this prediction had reached the ears of the priest who had the charge of 
Diana's temple. The Sabine, as soon as he had fixed on a proper day for the 
sacrifice, drove the heifer to Rome, brought her to the temple of Diana,, and 
placed her before the altar ; the priest, suspecting the truth ftom the size of 
the victim, of which he had heard so much, aud remembering the prediction, 
addresses the Sabine thus: * Stranger, what are you preparing to do? To 
perform sacirifice to Diana without the necessary purification? Why do you 
not first dip yourself in a running stream ? The Tiber flows along in the bot- 
tom of that vale.' The stranger, struck with the scruple, and anxious to 
have every thing performed in due order, that the event might answer to the 
prodigy, went down from the temple to the Tiber. In the mean time, the 
Roman sacrificed the heifer to Diana, a circumstance which gave great pleas- 
ure to the king, and to the whole state." — lAvy, L 45. 
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** Varro, de h. Lat,iy. 3^. — Qu& viam relinquebant m muros quit in oppi- 
dum portarent, portas. Oppida condebant in Latio, etrusoo ritn multa ; junc- 
tMs bubus, tauro et vacca; interiore aratro eircumagebant sulcnm. Hoc 
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faciebant relig^onis cauasa dio auspicatO) ut fossa et muro essent miinita. Ter- 
rain node excalpserant, fossam vocabant ; et introrsam factum murum. 
Postea, qa6d fiebat orbis, urbs, Principium qaod erat post murum, pome' 
rium dictum, ejusque ambitu auspicia urbana Saiuntur. Cippi pomerii stant, 
et circum Ardolam (?) Aideam, et circum Romam. Quare et oppida que 
prius erant circumducta aratro, ab orbe et urbo urbs : et ideo colonie nostra 
omnes in Httereis antiqueis scribuntur urbes ; qu6d item condits ut Roma, et 
ideo cdonifiB ; ut urbes conduntur quOd primum intra pomerium ponuntur." 



• Appendix VI. J^agb 51. 

** Cavum (Bdium dictum, qui locus tectus intra -parietes relinquebatur pa- 
tulus, qui esset ad communem omnium usum. In hoc locus si nullus relictus 
erati sub divo qui esset, dicebatur testudo k testudinis similitudinjB, ut est in 
prstorio in castreis. Si relictum erat in medio, ut luceip caperet : deorsum, 
qu6 impluebat, impluvium dictum : et sursum, qua compluebat, compiuvium ; 
utrumque h. pluvia. Tuscanicum dictum k Tusceis, posteaquam illorum 
cavum sdium simulare csperunt. Atrium appellatum ab Atriatibus tusceis. 
Illinc enim exemplum sumptum. Circum cavum edium erant unius cujusque 
rei utilitatis caussa parietibus dissepta : ubi quid conditum esse vdebant ; k 
ccBlando cellam appellarunt, penariamf ubi penus. Ubi cubabant, eubiculum : 
ubi csnabant, eanaculum vocitabant: ut etiam nunc Lanuvii apud SBdem 
Junonis, et in cetero Latio, ac Faleriis et Cordubs dicuntur. Posteaquam in 
superiore parte coenitare coeperunt ; superioris doraus universa, coenacula 
dicta.^ 
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" Also of our labyrinth here, which Porsenna, king of Tuscany, caused to 
be made for his own sepulchre : and the rather, because you may know that 
foreign kings were not so vain in expenses ; but our princes in Italy surpassed 
them in vanity ; but as there go so many tales and fables of it, which are in- 
credible, I think it good, in the description thereof, to use the very words of 
my author, M. Varro. * King Porsenna,' says he, * was interred under the 
city of Clusium, in Tuscany, in which place he left a sumptuous monument, 
or tomb, built all of squared stone ; it was three hundred feet long on every 
side, and fifty high ; within the base thereof, which was also square, he made 
a labyrinth so intricate, that if a man had entered it without a clue of thread, 
he could never have found his way out again. Upon this square edifice there 
stood five pyramids, one at each corner, and one in the centre ; these were 
seventy-five feet square at the base, and each rose to the height of 150 feet, 
with a stately crest, whence hung by chains, cymbals or bells, that sounded, 
as the wind shook them, like the ring of bells that was attached of old to the 
temple of Jupiter at Dodona. These pyramids again supported four other 
pyramids, 100 feet high; which agam sustained five more pyramids, which, 
according to the story, tapered up to the vast height of 500 feet* " — Plmji 
Nat Hist, xxxvi. 13. 
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Appendix VIH. Page 73. 

8%e Festofl, Nodiub Marc, dec, Varro, de re Ru$tica, il 11. " Some mb- 
■titute the juice of the fig-tree and vinegar, for rennet ; some likewise make 
use of what some of the Greeks call opas, others Dakruon. There is no 
doobt but that a fig-tree was planted near the temple of the goddess Rumia, 
by the shepherds, for they usually sacrifice with inilk there, instead of wino 
uid sucking beasts ; for the teats of animals were called RunuR, or rumeti 
whence lambs are called mbrunU, sucking.*' 
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The constitution of Servius Tullius difiSsrs fix>m the Greek timocracies, in 
that it puts more prominently forward the unity of the people. In the latter, 
the peo^ do not come in arms out of the peaceful pomflerium, to give their 
•uffirages. But then, nowhere more than at Rome, was military honor essen- 
tial to a man's retahiing his place in the class to which he belonged. 
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The three hundred famous Fabii were probably no more of one race, than 
are the infinite Campbells who bear the name. The Scipios and the Syllas, 
though connected by the community of the Cornelian name, and by that of 
the same sacra gentilitiaf do not appear to have been relations.* Cicero 
makes no express reference to a conmion descent in his definition of Gentiles, 
(C, Topic, 29.) . Gentiles sunt qui inter se eodem sunt nomine ah ingenuis 
oriundi, quorum majorum nemo servitutem servivit, qui capite non sunt 
diminutL 

Yet it UBi likely enough (hat this possibility of relationship was a question 
which the various branches of the gens did not desire to clear up ; the lower, 
because they took a pride in the idea ; the higher, because the eSect of the 
idea constituted their power and their greatuesst In one gens, the gens 
Claudia, we find, besides the patrician Appii, the plebeian family of the Mar- 
celli, which, in point of splendor, in no degree yielded to the former ; we find 
inferior families connected with the patricians by the ties of client^ip, such 
as that of the Marcus Claudius, who claimed Virginia as his slave. Lastly, 
the gens comprehended freedmeu and their descendants, in conmion with the 
Greek phratrtes, (at Athens, for example, the Codrides, the Eumoepedes, tlie 
Butades, &c ; at Chios, the Homerides,) the gentes of Rome referred their 
respective origin to a Nero, the Julii to Julius, son of ^neas, the Fabii to a 
son of Hercujes, the ^milii to a son of Pytbagoi^ &c. 

A certain number of gentes combined under the name of a patrician, was 
called curia, from queir, curis, lance. So in the middle ages, the term lance 
was applied to a party of five or six soldiers under a Jcnight ; the chief of the 



* Thus, in Gernian, the termt vettem^ conslii, schwager. brother-in-laWt do not bw««- 
• sarily imply an actual relationship; they are simply ftimiuar names, which the superior 
aceords condescendingly, and the inferior receives with a sort of gnUitiide. 
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euria waf prieat and augar for tha geMeM who compoaed it, aa were the chief 
of the gens for his Gentiles. The votes were taken by the curia, each man 
(i;iving his vote. The vote of the curia was compoeed of those of the gentes, 
each gens giving one. — See LieUus Felix in Aulus Gellius. 
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See in the journal of Savlgny, his curious dissertatioi^ on the Sacra, (vol. ii., 
1816.) The sacra privata were attached to the inheritance, (compare the 
Indian constftution, Gans, Erbrecht, vol. i. ;) yet there were exceptions. Cato 
says, bpok ii.: Si quis mortuus est Arpenatis, ejvs h<Bredem sacra non 
sequu'ntur, (?) The sacra could only be modified by the authority of the 
pontiff; Cic, pro domosud, 51. Festus: Publico sacra qua publico svmptu 
pro populo fiunt, quaque pro montibus, pagis, curiis, sacellis. At privatdf 
qu<B pro singulis hominibus, familiis, gentibus fiunt. For the meaning of 
montibus and pagis, see Festus, voc. Septimontio ; Varro, de L. L. y. 3: 
Dies septimontium nominatus ab heis septem montibus in quei9 sita urbs est 
FeritB, non populi, sed montanorum modo, ut paganalibus (read, paganalia 
eorum) qui sunt alicujus pagi. Cicer., pro domo sua, c. 28. Nullum est in 
h&c urbe collegium, nulli pagani, aut montani, {quoniam plebi quoque 
urban<B majores nostri conventicula et quasi consilia qutedam esse volue^ 
runt .) These corporatious seem analogous to our parishes. Each made a 

sacrifice for the prosperity of all. — Pro curiis the more limited portion 

of the patrician community ; sacra curiarum, of each curie, for the prosperity 
of all. . . pro sacellis, id est, pro gentibus ; according to Niebuhr, the gens 
is a part of the curie, formed not only of families, but of communities. Curie 
signifies both the community and its place of assembling. Sacellum was, 
doubtless, the place of religious meeting for each gens : Cicer., de Harusp. 
responsis, c. 15. Multi sunt etiam in hoc ordine qui sacrificia gentilitia, illo 
ipso in sacelio factitarint. — Sacra familiarum, the same thing with sacra sin- 
gulorum. At a later period, ailer the fall of the republic, gens and familia 
became identical. Pliny, H. n., xxxiv., 38, says: Sacra Servi<B familuB, 
Macrob., Saturn., 1, 16, sacra familits Claudia, MmiliiB, Julia, Cornelia, 
and an ancient inscription names an Mdituus, and a Sacerdos Sergia fami- 
lia. — Publica sacra, in two acceptations : 1. papularia, for the whole people, 
(Festus, Yoc. popularia;) 2. for all classes of the people, {Monies, Pagi, 
Curia, Gentes,) Liv., v. 52. An gentilitia sacra ne in bello quidem inter- 
mitti, publica sacra et romanos deos etiam in pace deseri placet ? 

As to the transmission of the sacra, see, more especially, Cicero, de Legi- 
bus, ii., 19, '20, n. As to the detestatio alienatio sacrorum, and the manu- 
missio sacrorum causa, see Gellius, xv., 27. Festus, voc, Manumitti, Ci- 
cero complains (pro M urend., c. 12) of the subtleties by which the priests, who 
were also ponti&, eluded the law, and facilitated the extinction of the sacra. 
Sine sacris hereditus, a proverbid expression, meaning unmixed happiness. 
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If Romulus divided the 30 curies into decades, each curia comprising 10 
hooaes, the 300 Roman houses are in the same relation with the days of tha 
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cyclic year, ai the 360 Athenian houses with tboee of the solar year, (300 
for 304, as 360 for 365.) 

The 300 senators, of whom each was the decurion of his gent, no donbt 
represented the 300 genttM. The 30 senators of Sparte, the 30 fapai of the 
modem Suliotes ; the 30 dukes of the Lombards, the 30 houses of the 
Dithmarsians, answer to the 30 days of the month. The 28 Albergki, or 
political families, into which Andrea Doria distributed the old native families 
of Genoa ; the three patrician families of Cologne, each composed ofr 
fifteen families ; finally, the Schiatte, {Sehlact, low German for Geschleet, 
race,) into which the citizens of the Italian towns were divided, present as- 
sociations analogous ^ith those of the geute8,jLad numerical divisions 
analogous with those of the curies. 

At Athens, 12 cities, distributed into 12 domes, 12 phratries, 4 other di- 
visions. Areopagus at first, 12 gods, 12 phratries, 30 genUs ; Amphyctionic 
assembly, 360 heads of families. 

The wild sow seen by i£neas, in the place where Rome afterwards arose, 
had 30 young ones ; the Latin confederation was composed of 30 town& 
From the name of 30 Sabiues, Romulus established 30 curies, each formed 
of 10 gentes, which, represented by their several chiefs, would give 300 
senators. The three tribes of Rome were extended to 31 by Servius. 

Let us assemble here a few other illustrations of the predilection of Rome 
for the same numbers : 12 vultures appear to Romulus, expreesmg by their 
numbers the 12 centuries which the Etruscan prophecies promiwd to the 
city, so the celebrated augur, Vittius, explained the matter in the time of 
Varro, (Varro, xviii.) The 12 centuries were to be completed in a. d. 591, 
the per.od of the extermination of the old families by Totila, and of the 
submission of Rome to the Greeks exarchs. Alba endured 300 years before 
the foundation of Rome. The history of Rome herself, up to the taking of 
the city by the Gauls, divides itself, according to Fabius Pictor, into two 
periods : the first twice the duration of the second ; 240 years under the 
kings, 120 alter ; in each third of 120 years, we find 10 multiplied by 12. . 
The cyclic year, instituted by Romulus, was divided into 38 nundmes ; 
Romulus reigned 38 years, Numa 39 ; 39, in mysterious numbers, equivalent' 
to three times ten and three times three. Numa established 9 corporations 
of artisans. The gen» Potitiaf intrusted with the sacrifices to Hercules, 
was composed of 12 families, and (towards 440) of 30 adult men. Add, the 
3 Horatii who give to Rome the victory over Alba ; the 3 warriors who de- 
fend the Sublician bridge against the army of Porsenna ; lastly, the 300 
young patricians who vow with Sctevola the death of the king of Clusium ; 
the 300 Fabii who perish in combating the Veians, &c. 
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In 446, an opportunity presented itself of enlarging the Roman territory ; 
the towns of Ardea and Aricia, disputing the title to some lands, appointed 
the Roman people umpire. An old Roman soldier rising, said : — " Young 
men, you do not recollect the time when this territory belonged to the 
Roman people, but I do, and I tell you that it is neither the territory of 
Ardea nor of Aricia, but of Rome ;" whereupon the people applaYided, and 
adjudged the district to themselves. The senate, indignant at thb act of 
pufidy, promised the Ardeans rqMuration. They could not abrogate the d** 
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etpe of the people ; but four yean * afterwards they sent to Aidea a colony . 
entirely composed of Ardeans, who thus resumed possession of their territory. 
See in Liyy» iv. 9, a charming story, which directly recalls to our mind those 
of the middle ages, the rivalry of the Montagues and Capulets, &c. 
Virginem plebeii generis maxima forma noiam, a>c. 

While the Romans were repairing their injustice, a new enemy arose be- 
hind them. Fidenae went over to the party of the Veians. The Veians, it 
is said, had at this time a king, Lars Tolumnius, (lars means king.) This 
king was, however, nothing more than a lucumon, to whom the citizens by 
reason of the war had confided unlimited authority. He orders the Fideuates 
to slay the Ronfan ambassadors who had come to complain of the revolt of 
Fidens. H^nce arises a furious war against the Veians, Fidenates, and 
Faliscans. A single combat takes place between Cornelius Coesus and 
Tolumnius. The defeat of Tolumnius involves that of. his army ; the 
Veians and Faliscans, put to flight, implore the* aid of the twelve Etruscan 
towns ; it is refused them, but they find powerful auxiliaries in the Equians 
and Volscians, the determined enemies of Rome. These people seek to 
excite the ardor of their soldiers by the most sinister ceremonials. Lege 
9aerata delectu kabiio in Algidum c&nvenere, says Livy. He does not ex- 
plain what we are to understand by the lex sacraia, but it must have had 
some relation to the mysterious and awful ceremonies which the Samnites 
employed when they formed the legio lini. The Equians are defeated by 
Posthumius and Fabius. The generals themselves almost solely decide the 
victory. We here meet with a Posthumius as at the battle of the lake 
Regillus, a Fabius as at that of Veii. Posthumius condemns his son to 
death for having fought out of bis ranks, as at a later period Manlius was to 
condemn his. 

Having got rid of the Equians, the Romans turned their arms against the 
Fidenates. The latter rushed on with burning torches, dismal vociferations, 
and the aspect of furies. The Romans were at first alarmed, but, urged 
on by their generals, they turned the fires of Fidense against' itself and 
burned it. 

Etruria received in the following year a still more severe blow from the 
hands of another people. Voltumus was taken by the Sabines, who changed 
its name into that of Capua. The loss of two such important towns stopped 
the proceedings of the Etruscans ; but the Equians and Volscians were not 
discouraged ; they were once, indeed, upon the point of exterminating the 
Roman army. It owed its preservation solely to the valor of the decurion 
Tempanus, who diverted all the efforts of the hostile army upon himsell 
We meet with this self-devotion several times in the course of the accepted 
History of Rome, which, indeed, as a general thing, exhibits a melancholy 
uniformity. Somewhat later, Servilius is defeated by the Equians, and his 
father repairs the disaster. We find an exactly similar circumstance related 
a few years further on : Fabius Ambustus, in just the same way, remedies 
the defeat of his son. An anecdote impressed with a greater character of 
truth, is that of Posthumius Rhegellensis. He penetrates the country of the 
Equians, takes Vola, and prevents a colony being sent there. A mutiny 
breaks out in the army. The general punishes the chief mutineers by 
drowning them under hurdles. The army assembles tumultuously, and 
Posthumius is stoned. The punishment resorted to by Posthumius was only 
in use among the barbarians. 

The same year the Romans obtained great advantages over the Equians 
and Volscians. In 412, they took the city of Anxur,the spoils of which en- 
riched all the Roman soldien. Rome, mistress of the two capitals of the 
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YthduBBi Aaxor and AnUmn, turned her annt against Veii» tlie moil eon* 
iiderable of the Etrwean cities in that quarter. 
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*< There shall he peace hetween the Romans and the cities of Latinm, so 
Urns as heaven and earth shall subsist,*' &«. — Dionys. i. The treaty es- 
tablished hetween the two- parties, the bond of a military federation. At 
fint ten towns, then thirty, and afterwards forty-seven, sent deputies to the 
Latin Ferie. The places of meetinir were, in the fint instance. Mount 
Alhano and Ferentinum, with the HemicL As Rome acquired the as- 
cendency, the Roman preton held the meeting, and it then took place on 
Moont Aventine, or in the Capitol itselt The jut Latii consisted in the 
emttmbium or right of marriage between the two peoples, and in the com- 
mereiumf which included the vindicatio and eesno in jus, the mancipaiio, 
and the nexum. See the excellent Institutionea of Haubold, with the ad- 
ditions (tf C. £. Otto, Lipsis, 1826. 
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Varro de Lang, Lat iv. 4. "As our augurs publicly said, the srats of 
hmds are five: Rornanu*, Gabinus, Peregrinut, HosHcus, Ineertut, 
Romanus, whence Rome, from Romulus ; Gabinus, from the city Gabii ; 
Peregrinus, from Pergendo, i. e. progrvtndo, advancing beyond the Roman 
lands. The ager Romanus was first divided into three parts, Tatiennum, 
Romanum, Lucerum. These were called : Tatienses from Tatio, Rani'' 
netueB frCm Romulo, Luceres, according to Junius, from lucumon. But all 
these words are Tuscan, as we are informed by Volumnius, who wrote 
Tuscan tragedies. Afterwards, the ager Romanus was divided into Subu' 
rana, Equilana, Collina, Palatina, and Romilia'* 

** From henceforth free, the first arms which the Roman people took were 
against foreigners for the maintenance of their liberty; secondly, for their 
territorial bounds ; thirdly, for their allies ; lastly, for glory and dominion, 
their neighbors round about daily provoking them. For indeed, they had in 
the beginning no laud of their own lying about the city, but immediately 
outside their own gates the enemy's territories began, and being situate in 
the midst between Latium and the Tuscans, as it were in a meeting-point, 
they could nowhere issue out of the city but they were on hostile ground ; 
till by degrees, running like a kind of contagion through every one of them, 
and still seizing upon such as came next, they at last reduced all Italy under 
their subjection. Sora (who would believe it ?) and Algidus, were then a 
terror to Rome ; Satricum and Comiculum were provinces. Verulum and 
Boville, it is a shame to^ speak — however, we triumphed. Tibur, now a 
suburb, and Fraeneste, now a summer retreat, were then prayed of the gods 
as groat matters. 'Twas the same with Fesuls then, as with CarrsB lately ; 
the Ancinian Wood, as the Hercinian Forest now, Fregellie as Gesonaenm, 
the Liris as the Euphrates. It was held such a glory to have conquered 
Corioli that, I blush to recall it, Caius Marcius was therefore called Corio- 
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lanufl, as thougrh he had conquered Namantia in Africa. There are still 
extant the trophies -which Menius took from the enemy's fleet at Antium, if 
that could be called a fleet which numbered-only six rostrata. But in those 
days 6uch a number made a navy." Florus, L 9, 11. 

See DionjTsius, iv., v. Sigonius has comprehended Dionysius more accu- 
rately thau Corradini ; he limits old Latium, excluding from it both the 
Volsci and the Hemici. Justus says they called Prisci latini quifueruni 
print quam Roma conderetur. 
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Niebuhr has endeavored to restore in the following manner the famous 
agrarian law of licinius Stole : " For the Future : 1. The limits of the 
£>man people must be fixed. 2. Lands which individuals have usurped 
from this dominion, shall be resumed by the state ; those, the property in 
which is uncertain, shall be sold, (Dionys. viii. 76.) All holdings which 
do not exceed the quantity prescribed by the law, and which have been 
legally acquired, shall be secured to the owner towards and against all per- 
sons. 3. Every citizen shall be entitled to claim to possess by cultivation 
any land newly conquered that has not been left in the hands of the former 
possessor, or divided among the people of the district, or otherwise colouized. 
4. The measure is 500 acres in common pasturage, 100 head of great and 
500 of small cattle. In case of dispute, appeal to the ledlles. 5. The pos- 
sessor must pay to the republic the tenth of plantations and vineyards, and a 
fifth of the produce of cattle, great and small. 6. The censors to farm out 
these lands for five . years to the highest bidder. The farmers must give 
security to the state. In case of their being unfortunate, the senate may 
remit to them the sums due to the state. The revenue must be appropriated 
to the pay of the army. 7. No cattle to be taken to the common pasturage 
without being noted by the farmers, under penalty of being confiscated to 
the state. (Cicero, Verr, Frum., c. 11. Varro, de re Rust.) The pos- 
sessors are called upon to employ free men in the cultivation of the common 
lands in proportion to their possession. 

" For the present Whatever land au]( individual possesses at this time 
beyond 500 acres, shall be distributed among the people in loti of 7 acres 
each. The people shall elect decemvirs for the execution of this law. This 
plebiscitum shall be sworn to by both classes as a fundamental law." 
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See as to CoUmitB and Municipia ; Ligorius, de jure Italico ; Gkesius, 
Scriptores ret Agraria; Beaufort, Republique Romaine; Bouchard, in the 
Memoires de VInstitut; Heyne, Opuscula, iii. ; Creuzer, Abriss der 
RonuBschen Antiqu<Bten ; Aulus Gellins, xvi. 13 ; Servins, ad JEru xlL ; 
Cicero, de LegibuSt ii. iii. 16 ; Festus, in verbis ; Nepos, Attiei vii& ; 
Cicero, pro Balbo ; Sic. Flaccus, 19, 23, 24, 25. 
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I quote the foUowinsr from Gceeiiw, p. 31 ?— *< Cicero, AgrariA seenndl 
recenaet puUariot, apparitorea, aeribas, librarioe, prtBconeSf arckUeeiotf 
jmmitoret, yel, nt legunt alit, finitores..Jiec miror flagitatos it Cicerone fini- 
torefl ducentoe. Hie eifp finitor idem est qai in jure yolgo dicitor mentor, 
mentor agrorum et agrtmeneor, atqne in veteri inscriptione meneor agrarnu, 
in Frontinianifl meneor agrie linUtmndie metmndie, Frontino de aqoaBdocti- 
bns metitor, Ciceroni metator et decempedator, Servio Umitator; Sim- 
macho rector, Isidoro ceneitor, Symplicio inspector, et aliis ez nostrts 
auctoribna agent et artifex et profeeoor, anonymo minieteridUo imperato-' 
rum, variis legibos arbiter, et Alfeno, arbiter aqu^tpluvim areendte, Theo- 
doni et Valentiniani lege dicitor : quoniam qui non fuit profeosue super kae 
lege jubemus damnari ; si sine ^ofessione judicaverit, capUali sententia 
feriatur. Qaod ideo factum ut et de agentibos in rebos rescriptum est ia 
C. Th. 1. 4. Ut probandus adsistat qualis moribus sit, unde domo, quam 
artis peritiam adseeutus sit Fuere enim in eo ordine yiri non tantam 
eruditii sed etiaro graves et splendidi, ut fuere Longinus, Frontinns et Balbus, 
qui temporibus Augusti omnium provineiarum formas et eivitatuni 
mensuras in eommentarios eontulit. An autem is idem sit quem Cicero 
dicit juris et. officii peritissimum baud facile dizero. Preter juris-peritos 
autem et alii huic ordini fuere tnserti qui sese belli studiis appticaverant, 

aualis ille Cilicius Satumius, centurio, de quo mentionem fecimus, et Vectius 
Lufinius primipilus de quibus mentio in Frontinianis, et forte Octayianua 
Musca, de quo Servius ad Eclogam nonam." 
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Cicero, de Oratore. Qui Romam iu exilium venisset eui Romet exulare 
jus esset, Ezile, observes Niebubr, after Cicero, was not banishment, which 
was entirely unknown to the Roman law ; it was simply a renunciation of 
the freedom of his own city, by a man taking up his municipal franchise. 
If before the sentence the accused made himself a munioeps, he became 
the citizen of a foreign state, and the sentence was of no effect, the ground 
of ezemption being, that he ha<f attached himself in tune to a city which 
had sworn a treaty of isopolity with Rome. Catiline in Sallust, calls 
Cicero, Inquilinis civis, as though Arpinum had been still a municipium 
foreign to Rome. 
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The plebeian Volero PuUius. Idvy adds, very unnecessarily, de plebe 
homo, and pnBvalens ipse, Volesius, Valerius, Volero, from VaUndo. 
Volero is an augmentative, parodying the patrician name of Valerius. 
Publius, a patrician surname, as Trierias, in .the Satires of Horace, tells us, 
is doubtless also intended ironically. Volero is created tribune with Letorius • 
. LcBtorius ferocem faciebat belli gloria ingens, quod ettatis pus, haud quis 
quam manu promptior erat. They propose that the plebeian magistrates 
should be elected in the comitia by tribes. Qum rei patficiis omnem poteS' 
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titem per clientum guffragia creandi quos vellent t1ribuno8 auferru 
LflBtorius says : Quando quidem rton elam facile loquor, quintriee, quam 
quod locutua, sum prasto, craetino die adeste ; ego hie aut in conepectu 
veetro morior aut perferam legem, Appius sends his lictor to arrest 
Latorius, Latorius bis viator to arrest Af^ius ; the latter is removed by his 
adherents, lex eilentio perfertur. 
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** Ambassadors were sent to Athens to collect the laws of Solon and those 
of other states. . . . The direction of the whole business of government was 
lodged in the hands of Appius Claudius, through the favor of the people. . . . 
Each of them administered justice one day in ten. On that day, the twelve 
fasces attended him who presided in the court of justice. . . They ordered 
the people to go and read the laws which were exhibited Hav- 
ing, by means of a coalition, foiled the pretensions of the two Quintii, 
Capitolinus, and Cincinnatus. . . . One hundred and twenty lictois filled the 
forum, and carried axes bound up with the fasces, alleging, that as by the 
term of their appointment there lay not any appeal from them. . . . They 
agreed not to interfere with each other's decrees. .... The laws were 
taken from the .assemblies by centuries. Lucius, Valerius, Politus, and 
Marcus Horatius Barbatus, called the decemvirs Ten Tarquinii, and put 
. them in mind, that the Valerii and Horatii were among the foremost in ef- 
fecting the expulsion of the kings. . . . Appius ordered a lictor to advance 
to Valerius. . . . Icilius, who had been tribune, a man of spirit. ... As 
Virginia came into' the forum, (for the schools of learning were held there in 
sheds,) this minister of. the decemvir's lust laid hands upon her. . . . He 
(Virginius) drew the maiden aside to the sheds near the temple of Cloacina, 
and, snatching a knife from a plebeian's shed .... they posted themselves 
on the Aveutine. (Icilius learning that ten military tribunes have been 
appointed on the Aventine, appoints -ten others in the city, and the twenty 
select two.) . . . The commons removed from the Aventine to the sacred 

mount ; they threatened to bum the decemvirs alive A decree of the 

senate was made, that the decemvirs should, without delay, resign their 
office. That Quintius Fabius, chief pontiff, should hold an election of 
plebeian tribunes. ... * Go to the Aventine, whence ye removed ; in that 
auspicious place, where ye took the first step towards liberty, ye shall elect 
tribunes of the commons.' . . . Then, under the direction of an interrex, 
Lucius Valerius and Marcus Horatius were elected consuls. . . . First of all, 
a law was enacted in an assembly of the centuries, < that whatever was 
ordered by the commons collectively should bind the whole people* ... In 
those times it was not the custom, as it has been since, to call a consul 
judge, but prsetor. ... A regulation was also made by the same consuls, 
that the decrees of the senate should be depoeited with the plebeian ediles in 
the temple of Ceres." (Livy, iii , passim.) 

This history of the decemvirs presents infinite improbabilities : first, the 
public favor in which Appius is represented : for an Appius to become thus 
popular seems very remarkable. The people do not so readily forget their 
hatreds. Again: the decemvirs are said to have publicly exhibited the 
Tables of the Laws, in order that the people might read and criticise them, 
wh«reM, it is well nnderstood that at this period scarcely a single peiwn in 
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Rome could read at all. Here^ aloo, we reeegnne the hand of the GfedEs, 
■laking aU the Romans to be a literate people, like the Athenians. A thiid 
remarkable circamatance is, that the Qointii who, both be£are and after the 
deoemTirate, figure in the foremost rank oi the aristocracy, do not appear 
among the decemTirs. All the eoUeagoes of Appius are men with obecare 
names. Like the military tribunes, they rise from the earth and return to 
it We know not who they are. The first opposition in this story emanates 
from the senate, and, what is very remarkable again, the two consuls who 
overthrow the decemvirate bear the same names with those who confirmed 
the republic ; Valerius and Horatius. Livy- himself noticed this coincidence 
Decern Tarquinios appellantem mdmonentemque ValeriU et Horatiis du' 
cibu9 puUoB refres. Who can say that the consuls here in qnestion are not 
the same with the elder consuls, or that the decemvirs are not, in point of 
fact, the kings? Virginia is a second Lucretia. The royal laws are often 
attributed by historians to the decemvirs. The whole subject is involved in 
the utmost obscurity. 

The Greek hand is manifest in the history of Virginia. Virgini Vementi 
in Foro, namque ibi ludi erant. This would imply that the Romans were 
quite a literate people, whereas all we know of them proves just the con- 
trary. The rudeness of the characters employed in the inscriptions mani- 
fests that their writing was by no means in an adyanced state, whereas all 
those of ancient Greece are written in characters of nngulariy beautiful 
form. Livy assigns Virginia a nurse, which is altogether a Greek custodo. 
At Rome there were no nurses. The Roman matrons tended their own 
children. The historian says that the knife with which Virginios stabbed his 
daughter was snatched from a butcher's stall, whereas it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether there were any butchers* stalls in Rome. 
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The miswon into Greece is probable enough, but there n no trace in the 
Twelve Tables of any imitation of the laws of Athens. In the latter city, 
the husband was a protector and not a master. He did not give money for 
bis wife to her father ; on the contrary, he received money with her. The 
wife bringing a certain portion into the house of her husband, enjoyed a 
certain degree of independence. Separation was an easy afiair, requiring 
but a very slight ftmnula. The wife could bring an accusation agamst her 
husband, as well as t^e husband against the wife. The father had no 
power to kill his son ; he might only refuse to bring him up. If, at the birth 
of a son, the father did not Uft him from the ground, he was sold for a slave. 
The father, it is true, might kill his daughter, if she were taken in adultery, 
and he might repudiate his son, and validly declare that he no longer 
recognised him. At Rome this repudiation was not permitted ; after a 
while, emancipation was introduced at Rome, but this was no abdication of 
the paternal authority. According to the constitution of Athens, the son, on 
coming of age, might call for an inquiry into his father's state of mind, and 
whether he was competent to retain the management of his afiairs. The 
furioms and the prodigus were placed under restraint at Rome, but only 
upon the decision of a family council. At twenty years of age the young 
Athenian was inscribed on the list of the phratrie ; he was regarded as the 
«hief of a ftunily, and became entirely independent of his father. At Roma 
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w« find a father putting to death his aoo, thoogfh a consul and a con quor ot. 
At Athens, the fiither did not inherit from the son ; ascendants could not ni- 
herit At Rome, too, the father did not inherit, but for this reason : the son 
had nothing of his own to leave. At a later period, however, the peculium 
was introduced, the right of possession by permission of the father. In a 
word, there was a thorough opposition between the Attic law and .the 
Roman law ; the one. went on the doctrine of absolute dependence, the other 
aa that of ezceesiye liberty. See Vico upon this subject, in his treatise, Dt 
Comtantia juritprudentis, 1721. 
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Extant Fragments of the Laws of the Twelve Tables. 

These fragments have been collected from various authors. They are writ- 
ten in an old Roman idiom, and in a very brief style. Their arrangement is 
by no means certain ^ but that which is here followed is by the very learned 
Jacques Godefroy, and bis commentary has been followed in supplying the 
sense of a fragment when imperfect • 

Table 1. 
If any one call another into court, the latter must go ; and if he refuse, 
let there be witnesses of the summons, and then let him be taken. If he 
hesitate, or attempt to fly, lay hands upon him. If he be hindered by dis- 
ease or age, let the caller furnish him with a mule, but the caller shall not 
be obliged to supply a covered carriage. If a surety answer for his ap- 
pearance, he may be released from arrest The surety for a wealthy person 
must be wealthy ; for a poor person, any one may be surety. If the parties, 
on their way to the court, come to an agreement, it shall be valid. If they 
do not agree, the cause may be heard in the forum or assembly before noon, 
both parties being present If only one appear by mid-day, judgment may 
be given in the afternoon, or at latest by sunset 

Table 2. 

When both parties give sureties to abide judgment at a future day, they 
must then appear, unless prevented by a dangerous illness, or by the per- 
formance of a solemn vow, or by business of the state elsewhere, or by a 
previous engagement with a foreigner ; but, in these cases, the judge or 
arbitrator must defer proceeding till a future day. 

He who needs the testimony of a person as a witness, must go for three 
days to that person's door, to summon him to attend. 

If a theft be committed in the night-time, and the person robbed kill 
the thief, the kiUmg is justified. If a theft be committed in the day-time, 
and the thief be taken in the act, he shall be beaten with rods, and de- 
livered over to the person robbed as a slavo. If the thief be a slave, he 
shall be beaten with rods, and huried from a rock. If he be a boy, he 
shall be beaten with rods at the discretion of the judge, and restitution 
shall be made of the property stolen. If a thief defend himself with any 
weapon, let the person robbed call on some <me to witness that fact, and 
if he then kUl the thief, the killing is justifiable. If a theft be committed bv 
\ who come to search a bouse, it riiall be punished as opea tbsft. if 
33 
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a prirtte theft be prored, the thief ehall forfeit doi&le the ameimt If one 
lUepdly cut down aiiother*t trees, he shall pay for each tiee 225 poonde of 
copper. If a peraon robbed compoand with the thief, he shaH have no 
action against him. No one can gain by long poasemon the ownership of a 
tbmg which he has stolen. 

Table 3. 
If any one commit- a frand in regard to a thing depooted in his care, he 
shall forfeit doable the amount If any one take more than twelve per 
cent interest on a loan, he shall forfeit (bur times the amount A foreigner 
can gain no property in a thing by long ponession. If one confess a debt, 
or be adjudged to pay it, he shall be alIowe<f 30 lawful days to make pay- 
ment ; after that time he may be arrested, and brought into conrt If he 
then do not pay, or find somebody to pay for him, the creditor may take 
him away, and bind him with cords or with fetters, which must not be 
more than 15 pounds weight, but may be lees. The debtor, if he please, 
may feed himself, if not, the creditor must allow him a pound of bread a 
day, or more if he thinks fit If the parties do not then come to any agree- 
ment, the creditor may keep the debtor sixty days in chains, and in the 
course of that time shsdl present him for 'three succesrive fair days, at in- 
tervals of nine days, ^nd publicly notify the debt If there, be more creditors 
than one, after the three fair days, they may divide the debtor, or sell him 
beyond the Tiber. 

Table 4. 
A father may kill, at its birth, a child monstrously deformed. He shall 
have a right of life and death over all his lawful children, and also of 
selling them. If a father sell his child thrice, the child shall afterwards 
be free from him. If a child be bom to him within ten months afkw 
his death, it is a lawful child*. 

Table 5. 
Howsoever a father of a family directs by will, as to his property, or the 
guardianship of his children, such shall be the law. But if he dies with- 
out a will, and has no direct heir, the nearest male relation on the father's 
side shall have the property ; and if there be no such relation, then the 
heir of race shall take it If a freedman die without a will, and withoit leav- 
ing a direct heir, but there be a patron, or children of a patron, the property 
shall be transferred from the family of the freedman to the family of tha 
patron, or nearest relation of the patron. Debts ^nd credits shall be brought 
into a mass, and divided among the heirs according to their proportions of 
the heritage. If the heirs wish to divide other parts of the property, there 
shall be appointed for that purpose, three arbitrators. If a father of a family 
die intestate, and leave a direct heir under the age of puberty, the nearest 
male relation, by the father's side, shall take the guardianship. If any one 
be mad or a prodigal, and have no custodiar, both he and his property , 
shall be put under the care of his male relations by the father's side, and 
failing them, of his relations by race. 

Table 6. 

When any man transfers property by sale or delivery, as the tongue ©«- 

presses, (the terms J such shall be the law. . If he contravene it, he shaU 

^eit doable the amount If any one sell a person contingently entitled to 

freedom, as a mere slave, on delivery to the pnrahaaer, h» shaU bMMoe 
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fi«o. • A things toM and cbliyered to the parehaier, doe« not become his 
|wopei ty till it it paid for. The property of a pieee of land ia acqoired by 
nae in two yean, that of other things in one year. A woman who panes a 
year with a man as his wife, not having absented herwif for three nights, is 
acquired as a wife, by use. If two parties join issue in court, let the 
(interim) decree be in favor of the poessessor ; but if the issue 4)0 as to per- 
sonal freedom, let such decree be in favor of freedom. If a piece of timber 
be fixed by one man into the house or vmeyard of another, let it not be 
taken out or loosed ; but he who so fixed it must pay double damage. If 
timbers be loose and moveable, they may be lawfolljr claimed If a hus- 
band wish to send a bill of divorce to his wife, he must specify a legal 
ground of divorce. 

Table 7. 
If a quadruped cause any harm, the master of tho beast should offer pay- 
ment of the damage : if he declines so to do, he must give the animal 
which has done the injury. If any one has intentionally caused harm — (a 
blank) — but if he has done so by chance, he must compensate it He who 
has by incantation blasted another's com, or who has privily by night fed 
down or cut up arable produce, shall be put to death, by hanging him as a 
victim to Ceres ; but if he be a boy he shall be whipped, and forfeit double 
the damage done. He who has turned his cattle into another man's field to 
graze — (a blank.) He who has wilfully and maliciously set fire to a house, 
or to a stack of com piled up against a house, shall be bound, beaten with 
rods, and bumt alive ; but if he has done so accidentally, he shall compen- 
sate the loss ; if unable to make compensation, let him be slightly chastised. 
He who slightly insults another shall be fined 25 pounds of copper. If any 
one publicly defame another, or make verses to his disgrace, or injury let 
him be beaten with a stick. If he break -another's limb, unless he can settle 
with him, he shall undergo retaliation. If he break the jawbone of a free- 
man he shall pay 300 pounds of copper, if of a slave, 150. If any one 
having been present as witness, or as scaleholder, shall refuse to testify 
. thereto, let him be deemed infamous cmd unworthy of credit ; if he bear 
folse testimony, let him be thrown from a rock. If any one. knowingly and 
maliciously put a freeman to death, or use evil incantations against him,' or 
administer poison to him, let him be deemed a murderer. If any one kill a 
parent, let his head be bound round with a cloth, and then let him be sewed 
up in a sack, and thrown into a river. If a guardian act fraudulently (to his 
ward) any one may accuse him, and when his guardianship is ended he 
shall pay double damages. If a patron act fraudulently to his client, let him 
be held accursed. 

Table 8. 
Let there be an interval of two feet and a half between the wall of one 
house and that of another. Members of a private association may make 
such by-laws as they please, so that they do not injure the public As to 
the boundaries of fields, (a blank, but probably the law resembled that of 
Solon, allowing an interval of five feet) As to gardens, small farms, and 
cottages, (these are also blanks.) If a tree in one neighbor's ground over- 
hang the next neighbor's land, let the boughs, above 15 feet high, be lopped. 
If the fruit from it fall into the ground of the latter, he may lawfully take 
it to himself. If rain-water be turned away by an artificial channel, so as 
to cause mjnry, let three estimators be appdnted to estimate the damam, 
ukd let ths frMeitor ghro seenrity (to the othsr party) to maks food ttm 
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uyiiry. Lat a Unigfat roAd be eicfat iiMt in breadth, and aztaen at a ton* 
inf. If loadnde fielde are left withoat enclosure, any one may driFe cattle 



Table 9. 

Ijet there* be no exceptional lawa in fovor of individaali. Let there be 
the same law to the obligor and obligee, to the constant ally, and to him who 
has been restored to an alliance formerly violated. If a judge or arbitrator 
lawfully appointed take a bribe for his decision, let it be a capital offence. 
liOt no capital punishment be pronounced against a Roman citizen except in 
the Great Assembly of the people. Let inquisitors of murder be created by 
the people to inquire into capital Crimea If any persons collejct nightly 
meetings in the city, let it be a capital oflfonce. If any one. incite an enemy 
(against Rome) or betray, or deliver up to the enemy, a citizen, let it be a 
capital ofienoe. 

Table 10. 
Let not a dead man be buried or burnt within the city. Abolish expense 
and mourning in the funeral ceremonies, sacred to the infernal deities. Let 

the cost net exceed the sum of (a blank.) Let not the funeral pile 

be made of carved wood. Let there be no more than tliree mourning wo- 
men, and ten flute-players. Let not the women tear their cheeks, nor use 
loud bowlings at a funeral. Let not the separate bones of a dead man be 
preserved for a second funeral, except in the case of one killed in battle, or 
m an enemy's country. Let the anoiutiuff of slaves, and the handing round 
of liquon be abolished. Let no perfumed liquids be sprinkled on the de- 
ceased. Let no long garlands nor altars covered with perfumes be carried' 
before the corpse. But if the deceased has gained a crown of honor by his 
bravery, let the praise of himself jmd hii ancestors be celebrated, and let it 
be lawful that the crown be placed before the corpse, both within-doors and 
when it is carried forth. Let not several funerals be made for one man, nor 
many couches be spread. Let no ?old be used* but if any one has had his 
teeth fastened m with gold, let it be lawful to bury or bum that irold with 
the body. Let no funeral pile i)pr sepulchre be erected within 60 feet of 
another person's house, against his wOL Let the sepulchre and its veetibnle 
be forever incapable of becoming private property. 

Table 11. 
Let that whiph the people has last ordained be settled law. Let there be 
no right of marriage between the patricians and the plebeians. As to the 
right of perpetuating the sacred rites of a family — (blank.) 

Table 12. 

As to pawns — (a blank.) If any one dedicate to sacred uses a thing 
which is in litigation, let him be fined in double the value. If any one has 
obtained possession of land by falsehood, the pretor (having jurisdiction) 
over the thing or action shall appoint three estimaton, and at whatsoever 
value they shfdl esUmate the profits, (received by the mal& fide possessor,) 
ihe latter shall be condenmed in double the amount If a slave, with his 
master's knowledge, has committed a theft or done an injury, he shall be 
given op (to the complainant) as forfeited. 

See as to these tables, Feetus, verb, nuncnpata, stmere, portnm, reus ; 
Aulus Gellius, ii. 18 : xvii. 2 ; zx. oasfim; Pliny, zviL xviil patttm ; Graiat* 
Instit ill; Cioero^ Dt Ojfieka De Legihw, pa9ntnf Pirksen* Ubemofal 
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der bisherigen Teraache sur kritik lihd heratellung des textei der Zwolf tafel- 
fragmente. Leipzig, 1824. See also the vast compilation of Bouehand 
1803. 

We will place in the category of the more ancient laws the following : 

The Forum of the Tomb (t. e, the space sarrounding it to a certain dis- 
tance) may not become the property of any one by whatever prescription.— 
Between all properties there shall be a space of five feet, a sacred and im- 
prescriptible law. — Roads shall be eight feet wide, and at turnings sixteen.^— 
If a spring or conduit passing through a public place, is injurious to an hidi- 
vidual, he shall be entitled to seek compensation and amendment. — ^Tree« 
growing over another man's lands, shall be lopped to the height of fifteen 
feet. — He who plants a hedge, must not exceed the limits of his own ground. 
He who builds a wall, must leave the space of one foot between it and the 
limit of .his ground. — He who digs a grave, must leave a space around it as 
. wide as the grave is deep. — Around every well you must leave open the 
space of five feet. — The olive-tree, and the fig-tree, must not be planted 
nearer the public road than nine feet ; other trees must be planted at a dts- 
tance not lees than five feet. 

(Siculus Flaccus tells us, that originally tombs were the boundary-stones 
of fields. The space of five feet between men's grounds was a religious in- 
terval.) If any one takes wood belonging to you to prop up his house or 
vine, you must not remove it. 

I will add, from Dirksen, the laws which, have been attributed to the 
kings of Rome. 

Old customs have been cIDled laws of Romulus, especially in cases where, 
according to the Classic writers, Numa Pompilius is described as having 
confirmed or altered existing institutions. The various passages of Dionysiua 
of Halicamassus, and Plutarch, which assign particular laws or particular 
institutions, political and religious, to Romulus, have been translated, com- 
mented, and twisted about in all sorts of ways, by writers of the sixteenth 
century, by Merula, Charandos, Hofimann, &.C. Contius and Justus Lipsins 
exhibit the greatest amount of critical acumen. 

Romulus. Pulsatusve parens aut fraus innexa clienti. Servius cites 
this fragment as part of the law of the Twelve Tables ; but Morula, i. § 1» 
says, that he read in a manuscript copy of Servius : Ex lege Romuli et Xll 
Tabularum. 

Pliny, H. N., xiv. 13. Invenimiis inler exempla, Egnatii Mecenii uxorem, 
qudd vinum bibisset e dolio, interfeciam fui$Be a marito, eumque cadis 
a Romulo absolutum, (Compare Val. Maxim., vi. 3, § 9, and Tertull. in 
Apolog., c 6.) 

Numa forbade (Pint, c. 8) the Romans to give to a god the likeness of a 
man or any animal. (C. 14) Ne libes diis ex vite non putatd, — Cassiai 
Hemina, cites in Pliny : Numa constituit ut piscea qui squamosi non essent, 
ni pollucerent parcimonid contentus, ut convivia publica et privata, 
ecenceque ad pulvinaria faeilius comparareniur, ni quid ad polluctum 
emerentf pretio miwisparcerent, eaque pramercarentur. 

Tullus Hoetilius. Two ordinances of Tullus regarded as laws, but which 
were only temporary provisions. Duumviri perduellionis to try Horatiu& 
(Livy, i. 26, Dionys. iii. 21.) 

33» 
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Appendix XXIV.' Page 96. 

At wedding!, the ring was of iron ; on the bride's fint entering her hw- 
band's house, the keys were delivered to her ; if she left it repudiated, they 
were taken from her. A bargam was closed by shuttuig the hand. A 
boikling which was considered illegally raised, was denounced as such, by 
throwing a stone against it A commisnon was intrusted to a person by the 
other party's giving him his hand, manu data, (mandat.) — For recovery of 
an inheritance, the heir sna|^>ed with his fingers, digiiit erepabat ; prescrip- 
tion was interrupted by breakuig a small tomch of a tree. In askmg any 
one to be your witness, the expression was : licet antestari ? If the reply 
was Ueet, then the other party said memento, touching his witness on the 
tip of the ear. A father emancqMted his son, by giving him a box on the 
ear. At an auction, when persons wished to make a bidding, they raised 
one finger. When there was a dispute about the poesessiou of a property, 
the two parties seixed each other's hands, and went through a mock com- 
bat ; they then ran together, and brought a clod of the ground in dispute. 
For the latter proceeding there were substituted afterwards two forms, the 
one pronounced by the pr»tor, inite viam, and the other by a third person, 
redite viqm, which answered the purpose of the parties actually making the 
journey to the land in litigation. A debtor in ceding bis property to his 
creditors, took off and laid down his gold ring. To intimate that a person 
was about to alienate his slave without security, he exposed him in the 
market-place, with a hat on his head. Wbed a man claimed a piece of 
furniture, he put bis hand upon it 

Cicero, pro Murena : 

" Yet pe<q^e might very conveniently have gone to law in this manner. — 
Says one, ' That Sabine estate is mine.' * No, 'tis mine,' says another. — 

< Then give judgment' * By no means, this wont do,' says the civilian ; 

< those premises which lie in the Sabine country ccnnmonly so called ;' — 
Verbose enough, of all conscience. Well, what next ? * I claim by virtue 
of the common laws of the fand as my property.' What, then ? * And 
therefore I hereby give you fair and special warning to move off of the ^ 
premises.' The defendant was then quite at a loss for an answer to this 
bead-roll of law terms. And then the same lawyer goes on like a country 
ballad-singer in the same cant, * From those premises off of which you 
have given me fair and special warning to move, I hereby give you wam- 
mg to move in like manner.' In the mean time, lest the prstor should im- 
agine himself happy in having nothing to do with this gibberish, and think 
himself capable to say something out of his own bead, a cant was com- 
posed for him likewise, both silly and insignificant : ' The bodies of both 
parties being present, you are to advance ^lis way.' Now the same sage 
who was to instruct them to advance was upon the mi'i says he, * Return, 
this way ;' then they return under the same guide. Even with those bng- 
bearded gentlemen, this was thought a ridiculous farce ; that men who 
were standing uprightly and conveniently upon a place, should be ordered 
to move off, in order immediately to return to the same pl^ce. 

« Every thing was infected with the like impertinences : ' With fear I 
behold thee peraonally present in court ;' and as, * But do you comply with 
the form, to elude the judgment' While these things were secrets, it was 
necessary to have recourse to those who possessed them, but after they were ' 
published, and came to be more neariy examined and canvassed, they were 
found quite void of all meaning, but brimful of roguery and folly." 
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Public as well m private right was subject to formulas. I annex some ex- 
amples of this : * ^ 

** The king asked, * Are ye ambassadors and deputi^ on belTalf of 
the people of Collatia, to surrender yourselves, and the people of Collatia V 
•We are.* — ^* Are the people of Collatia in their own disposal?* * They 
are.* — * Do you surrender yourselves and the people of Collatia, together 
with your city, lands, waters, boundaries, temples, utensils, all property 
both sacred and common, under my dominion, and that of the Roman 
people V * We do surrender them.* — * Well, I receive them.* *' — livy, i. 69. 

** The following is the manner in which, as we are told, they proceeded on 
that occasion ; a^ we have no record of any more ancient treaty. The 
herald addressed the kinff in these words : < Dost thou, O king, order me to 
strike a league with the rater Patratus of the Alban nation V Having re- 
ceived the king's order, he said, * O king, I demand vervam from thee ;' the 
kiug answered, < Take it pure.' The herald brought clean stalks of that 
herb from the citadel. He afterwards asked the king m these words : < Dost 
tliou, O king, constitute me the royal delegate of the Roman people, the 
Quirites ; including, in my privileges, my attendants and implements.' The 
king replied, * Be it without detriment y> me, and to the Roman people, 
the Quirites, I do constitute thee.* The herald was Marcus Valerius, and 
he made Spurius Fusius Pater Patratus, by touching his head and hair with 
the vervain. The Pater Patratus is appointed *■ ad jusjurandum patrandum/ 
that is, to ratify the league ; and this he does in a great numy words, which 
being expressed in a long set form, I may* be excused from repeating. 
Then, after reciting the conditions^ he said, * Hear thou, O Jupiter ! hear 
thou. Pater Patratus of the Alban nation : hear, ye people of Alba : as 
those conditions, from first to last, have been recited openly from those 
tablets, or that wax, without fraud or deceit, in such sen^ as they are 
most clearly understood here this day, from those conditions the Roman 
people will not first depart : if they shall, at any time, first depart from them, 
under authority of the state, through any fraud or deceit, do thou, O Jupiter, 
on that day, strike the Roman people in like manner as I shall here, this 
day, strike this swine ; and strike them, thou, with greater severity, in pro- 
portion as thy power and ability are greater.' So saying, he struck down 
the swine with a flint-stone. The Albans likewise, by their dictator and 
their priests, repeated their form of ratification and theur oath." — ^Livy, 1 43. 
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The patricians replied : ** What were the new and important schemes 
which Cains Canuleius had set on foot 7 ' No less than the prostitution of the 
privileges of nobility, and the confounding the rights of auspices, both public 
and private ; that nothing might be left pure and unpolluted ; and that, 
every distinction being removed, no person might know what himself was, 
nor to what order he belonged. For what other tendency had such promis- 
cuous intermarriages, than to produce an irregular mtercourse between 
patricians and plebeians, not very different from that between bmtes 7"-^ 
Livy, L 341. 
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• ' Appendix XXVI. Page 98. 



The downfall of the Faleriaos closely followed that of VeiL The 1(017 
of the ■ehoolmaster treacheiooaly delivermg up hie pupUa to CamOliiB, ii 
■tamped with a Greek character, which rendera it liable to great soapicioii. 
It it, bendes, very unlikely that in a time of aiege people wonld allow 
children to quit a town. The romantic moderation of the Komana has alto- 
gether the air of a fiction, devised, in compliment to the state, by a Greek 
historian. Behind Falerii was the great city of Volsinil The Vulsinians 
fought Rome, and obtained a truce of thirty years. It was about this 
peiKMl that the Gauls marched against Closiimi, Ccere, and Rome. A 
plebeian, M. (Editw, announced to the tribunes, that he had heard a super- 
natural voice,* ordering him to announce to the magistrates the approach of 
the Gauls. This story would seem very obscure, did not Livy, Book viL, in- 
form us that the Romau aristocracy had interposed in the affidrs of Vulsinii. 
In the Etruscan city, the clients had revolted against their patrons, and had 
rendered themselves masters of the town. The Roman aristocracy hastened 
to the succor of the Vulsiuian aristocracy, and secured its triumph over the 
revolted clients. Is it not probable that the same sort of thing oocuired 
Bome years before ? May ndt the plebeians of Vulsinii have caUsd in the 
Gauli against the Vulsinian and Roman aristocracy, who opposed them, 
and the Roman plebeians, in close connection with those of Vulsinii, have 
been eariy mformed of the Aarch of the Gauls against Rome ? Where- 
upon they expelled CamiUus, the chief of the patrician party, who, <hi quit- 
ting Rome, prayed the gods that the Romans might soon be forced to solicit 
his return to aid them — a prayer which seems cSrectly to refer to the ap- 
proach of the Gauls. 
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Together with the inscription of Duillius, we will here lay before the i 
several other monuments of the ancient languages of Italy. 

VoUeian Jnmription, 
Deve. Declune. statom. sepis. Atahus. Pi& Velestrom. faka. Esazistrom. 
■e. Bim. Asi£ Vesclis. Vinu. 

Oscan Inscription, 

ekkuma tribalak liimit mefa ist entrar 
eeee tribu* limitet demensa est intrd 

feinusB pu amf pert viam pusstis pai 
fines post circum per viam posticam per 

ipiri slaci senateis inim iuk tribarakmf 
ipsius loci senatus unum jugum tria braehia 

Anfret puccahf sekss puranter teremss irik 
auferet pauea sex puriter termini hireus 

The Oscan words, akera, anter, phaisnam, tesaur, fame], solum, still re- 
main in the Latin language, acerra, inter, fanum, thesaurus, famvlus, sohts 
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Inadription of DuiUius. 



o-D . . ... . M-F^ M. N. a . . 

■ ANO . 

. ^ D. EXEMET. LE0I0NE8. E. . . . . 

AZIMOiaUE. MAGIBTRATOS. L. . . . 

. . bvEM. CASTREISp EXFOCIONT. MACEL. . . . . . 

. CNANDOD. CErET. ENQUE. EODEM. MAGIB. 

. . MNAVEB08. MArId. C0N80L. FrImOS. G 

CVASE8QVE. NAVALES. FRIMOB. ORNAVET. F^iJL. 

CVMQVE. EIS. NATEBOS. CLABEIS. POENICAS. OM. 

DICTATORED. OL. . . OM. IN. ALTOD. MArId. FVC. . . . 

. . . NaVE. NAN. . . . ET CVM. 80CIEI8. SEFTE. . . 

OSQUE. TRIREM08QVE. NAVEIS^ X. 

.- ., . . . OM. CAPTOM. NYMEI 3 S CD ^^^* * * 

. . . TOM. CAFTOM. FROSRDA. NVMEI. (((1))) 
CAFTOM. AE8. (((1))) (((1))) (((1))) (((1))) (((1))) (((1))) 

(((1))) (((1))) (((1))) (((1))) (((!))) (((1))) (((1))) (((1))) 
(((1))) (((1))) ((CD)) (((!))) .(((1))) (((1))) (((1))) 

. aVE. NAYALED. FRJSDAD. FOPLON. ....... 

CARTAGINIENQIN NV08. L. 

FL CAF. . . 



The inscription of Duillius has been thus restored by Petrus Ciacconios : 

Caiui Duillitu Mareifilius consul advertum CarthagimewH^ in SieUia r€m 
gerens Egestanot cognatoa populi romani arctianma 
obsidione exetnit. I^giones Cartbaginienses omnes 
maximusque magistratus elephantis relictis 
novem castris enugeruat Macellam munitam nrbem 
pugnando cepit., inque eodem magistratu prospere 
rem navibus man consul primus gessit : remigesqae 
ctassesque navales primus omavit paravitque diebus lezaginta, 
eumque eis nayibus classes pnnicas omnes paratasqne 
summas copias Carthaginienses prsesente maximo 
dictatore illorum in alto mari pugnando vicit 
trigintaque naves cepit cum sociis septirememque dacit 
qumquiremes truremesque naves vi^miti depreesit 
Aurum captum nnmmi III. M. DCC. 
Argentum captum pneda nummi C. M. 
grave captum 8es vicies semel centena millia pondo, etc 
triumphoque'navali preda populum romanum donavit 
Captives Carthaginienses ingenues duxit ante currum 
primusque consul de Siculis classeque Carthaginiensium 
triumphavit earum rerum ergo senatus populusque romanus ei hanooe 
columnam posuit 

** While these things were carrying on, Quintus Fabius Pietor, the ambas- 
sador, returned from Delphi to Rome, and read the response of the oracle 
from a written copy. In it was included both to what gods supplication 
should be made, and in what manner. It then stated, < If you do thus, Ro- 
mans, your affairs will be more prosperous and less perplexed ; your state 
will proceed more agreeably to your wishes ; and the Roman people will be 
victorious in the contest Ailer that your state shall have been restored to 
prosperity and safety, send a present to the Pythian Apollo, out of the gauifl 
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youAave earned^ and pay honoiv to hitad oat of the plunder, the booty, and 
the tplfLi ; beware how you indulge in insolent preeumption.' He recited 
this translation from the Greek yerse/' — Livy, zziil, 11. 

Some years after, the mafistrates discovered, among the archives, the 
poems of the aucient diviner Marcius, predicting a great disaster in Apulia. 

" Roman of Trojan descent, fly the river Canua, lest foreigners should com- 
pel thee to fight in the plain of Diomede. But thou wilt not believe me until 
thou shalt have filled the plain with blood, and the river carries into the great 
sea, ftom the fruitful land, many thousands of your slain countrymen, and 
thy flesh becomes a prey for fishes, birds, and beasts iuha^biting the earth. 
For thus hath Jupiter declared to me.*' 

** Romans, if you wish to expel the enemy, and the ulcer which has come 
from afar, I advise that games should be vowed, which may be performed in 
a cheerful manner annually to Apollo ; when the people shall have given a 
portion of money from the public co^rs, that private individuals then con- 
tribute, each according to his ability. That the pnetor shall preside in the 
celebration of these games, who holds the supreme administration oC justice 
to the people and commons. Let the decemviri perform sacrifice with vic- 
tims, after the Grecian fashion. If you do these things properly you will ever 
'rejoice, and your affairs will be more prosperous, for that deity will destroy 
your enemies who now, composedly, feed upon your plains." — Livy, xxv,, 12, 
and Macrob., L, 17. See Hermann's metrical restoration of these predictions, 
Doctrina metrica, cap. de versu satumino, p. 614. . 

InscriptwM on the tomb of the 8cipio§. 

L. CORNRUO. L. F. SCIPia 
AIDILES C080L. CBSOIL 
I* CORNELL L. F. P. N. 
SCIFIO. aUAIST. 
TR. MIL. ANNOS. 
GNATUS XXXIIL 
MORTUUS. PATER. 
REGEM. ANTIOCO. 
BOBEQIT. 

(Son of Scipio Asiaticus Quaestor ; year of Rome, 586.) 

L. CORNELIUS. ON. F. GN. N. SCIFIO. MAGNA. SAPIEMTIA. 
MULTASaUE. VIRTUTES. iBTATE. QUOM. PARVA. 
POSIDET. HOC SAX8UM. QUOIEI. VITA. DEFECIT. NON. 
HONOS. HONORS. IS. HIC. SITUS. dUEI. NUNCQUAM. 
VICTUS. EST. VIRTUTEL ANNOS. GNATUS. XX. IS 
T... EIS. MANDATU8. NE. QUA. IRATIS. HONORS. 
QUEL MINUS. SIT. MANDATUS. 

QUEI APICE. INSIGNB. 0IALIS. FLAMINIS. CRSISTEI. 

MORS. PERFECIT. UT. ESSENT. OMNIA 

BREVIA. flONOB. FAMA. VIRTUSQUR 

GLORIA. ATQUE. INGENIUM. QUIBUS SEI 

IS. LONGA. LICUISISET. TIBE. UTIER. VITA 

FACILE. FACTI8. SUPERASES. GLORIAM 

MAJORUM. QUA. RE. LUBENS. T£. IN. GRBNIU. 

SCIPIO. RECIPIT. TERRA. PUBLI. PROGNATUM. PUBIJO. OORMBU. 

This Scipio was the sou of Africanus, the adopted father of Scipio MvoaH" 
ianus. 
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ON. COKNELIUt. GN. F. SOIPIO. HnPANUl . 

* FR- AID. CVB. a. TR. MIL. II. .X. VIR. BL. JTDIX. X. VIR. lAC. Fia ; 

(litibuf jttdicandis, ncris faoiandw.) 

'VIRTUTTO. GXNlRIt. MIEIS. MORIBI7S. AOCVMULAYI 
FROOSNIXM. GENUI. FACTA. PATRL 8PKTIEI 
If AJORUM. OBTENNl. LAUDEM. UT. BIBI. ME. S88E. CREATUM. 
LJBTENTVR. 8TIRTEM. NOBILITAVIT. HONOR. 

(fraeter, year 613 of Rome?) 

CORNELIUS L. F. L. N. 
BCIPia ABIAOBNUB * 
C0MATV8. ANNORUM - 
ONATUB XX. 

(Nephew of Scipio ABiaticus.) 

mC EBT ILLX BITUB, CUI NEMO CIVI* NSaUB HOBTIB 
aUIVIT PRO FAOTIB RBDDBRB OFRJB FRBTIUM. 

EpHaph of the first Africanus^by Ennius, cited by Seneca, xix., 109. 

— Tabula Regilli, Ldvy, xl., 52. In saturnine verse, according to Atilins 
Fortnnatianus ; thus restored by Hermann : 

. Duello roagno ^irimundo, regibus subigundis 
Caput, patrandsB paci, pugna hiec exeunti 
Lncio JSmilio, Marci filio, Regillo 

• Augpicio imperio 

Felicitate. ductuque ejus inter Ephesum, 
Samum, Chiumque inspectante ipso ebs Antiocbo,* 
Cum exercitu omni, equitatu, elephantis, claBsis regis 
Autiochi incensa, victa, fusa, tusa, fugata est ; 
Ibique eo die de rege naves longs 
$$unt omnibus cum sociis capte tres decemque 
Ea pugna pugnata rex Antiochns regnunoque 
Ejtts in potestatetn populi Romani redactum 
Eius rei ergo aedem laribus permarinis yovit 

— Inscription placed by Tib. Semprouius Gracchus, in the temple of Mater 
Matuta ; it was in saturnine verse. — Livy, xli., 33. 

— Senatus«>consultus, passed about the year 568. It was found in 1693, in 
a village of Calabria, engraved on a tablet of brass. 

Q. MARCIUS L. F. S. FOSTUMIUB L. F. COB. BENATUM 

Q. Maicius, Lucii filius, S. Fosthumius, Lucii filius, consules senatam 

CONSQLUERUNT N. OOTOB. AFUD iEDEM DUELONAI BO. ARF. M. 

consuluerunt nonis octobris apud sdem Bellone, Scribendo adfoerunt, M. 

CLAUPI M. L. VALERIE P. F. Q. MINUCI O. F. DB BACANALIBUB 

Claudius M. F., Valerius P. filius, Q. Minucius, Caii filius, de baochanalibus 

aUEI FOIDERATEI EBSBNT ITA BXDXICENDUM CEN8UBRB : NBI QUIB BORUM 

qui fcederati essent; ita edicendum censuere: ne quia eorum 

BACANAL HABUI88B' VELET BBI QUEB BBXNT QUBI BIBBI DBIOBRBNT NBCBBVB 

baccbanalia habuisse vellet Si qui essent qui Bibi dicerent neceow 

EBB BACANAL. HABBRB EBIB UTEI AD PR. URBANUM ROMAN VBNIRBNT 

ease bacchanalia habere, iis ut ad pretorem* nrbanum Romam Tenirent, 
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vm avm bbh &BBut obbi boeum tbkba audita bbbht irm aBNAToa wobtb& 
de qae iii rebm obi eomm verba audita event, at aenatiui noater 

DBOBBmCBBT DUM NB MINVB SBMATOBIBUS C. ADB8BMT O* BA BBS CON- 

deceraeret, dam ne mioaf eenatoriboB centom adeesent, cam ea ret oon« 

■ULBBBTUB BACAB TIB NB QUU ADIB8B VBLBT OBITIB B0MANU8, NBYB NOMUflS 

■aleretar. Bachas vir ne qais adeaM yellet citib romaaaB, neve nominiB 

LATIN NBTB 80CIUM aUIBQUAM NUEI FR. UBBANUM ADIB8ENT IB QUB DB 

latini, neve Bociorom qaiaqaain, nisi pnetorem aibanamadeaBent, m que de 

BBHATUOB BBNTBNTIAD DUM NBiMINUS BBNATOBiaUB C. ADE8BNT QUOM BA 

Benatas Bententia, dam ne minuB eenatoiibuB oentam adeaent, qaom ea 

EBB CONBOUEBBTUB J0USIBBNT/;BN8UBBB 8ACBBD08 NB OVIB TIB ESBT MAai8TB& 

res conaaleretar jiuBissent, censaere. SaceidoB ne qak vir easet magister, 

NBQUB TIB NBaUB MUUBB QUIBQUAM B8BT NEVB FBCUNIAM aUIBdUAM EORUM 

neqae yir neqae malier qaieMjaam eawt, neve pecaniam qaiaqaam eorum 

COlfOINBM ABUI8B TELBT NEVB MAGIBTBATUM 9EYB FBO MAGISTBATUO NBTK 

commanem habuiBse vellet, neve magiBtratam neve pro magistrata, neve 

VIBUM NBVB MUUEBBM aUIBQUAM FECI8B NBVB FOBTHAO INTBB BED CONJON* 

virom, neve malierem qaiaqoam feciBBe, neve postbac inter Be conja- 

BABE NEVB 00MU0VI8E NEVE CONBPONDIBE NEVE * COMrBOMBMBE VELET NEVE 

r&BM, neve convnoviara, neve conspondiaBe, neve oompiomiaiaBe vellet, neve 

QUIBQUAM FIDEM INTBB BED DEDIBE VELET SACRA IN DQUOLTOD NB QUIB- 

qaiaqaam fidem inter se dediase vellet, sacra in "occulto ne quia- 

QUAM FEOIBB VELET NEVE IN POPUOOD NEVE IN PBEIVATOD NEVE EXTBAD 

qaam feciaae vellet, neve in publico, neve in private, neve extra 

UBBBM 8AOBA QUIBQUAM FBC18B VELET NISEI FR^ UBBANUM ADIESET IB 

arbem sacra quiaquam feciase vellet, nisi pr»torem urbanum adiaaet, ia 

QUE DE SENATUOS 8ENTENTIAD DUM NE MINU8 SBNATORIBUa C. ADEBENT 

que de senatns aententia, dum ne minua aenatoriboa centum adeaaent, 

QUOM EA RES CONSOLERETUR JOUI8ENT CEN8UERB HOMINBB PLOUB V. 

quom ea rea conauleretur, juasiaBeat, censaere, hcnninea plua quinqae 

OINUOBBEI VIRBI ATQUE MULIERES SACRA NE QUIBQUAM FECISB VELET NBVB 

anivenn viri atque mulieres sacra ne quisquam fecisse vellet, neve 

INTBR IBBI VIRBI FL0U8 DUOBUS MULIERIBU8 FLOUS TRIBUB ADFUISB VELBNT 

inter ibi viri plus daobus, mulieribus plos tribua adfuiaBe vellenty 

NIBEI DB FR. URBANI BENATU08 QUE BBNTBNTIAD UTEI 8UFBAD SCBIFTUM 

nisi de pr»toria arbani aenatus que sententia, at auprii dietum 

BBF BAICB UTEI IN CONVBNTIONID EXDBICATI8 NE MINUB TRINUM NOUNDINEM 

eat, hecce uti in concionibiia edicatia ne minoa trinum nondinam, 

BBHATUOB QUE 8ENTENTIAM UTEI 8CIENTE8 EBBTIB BOBUM BENTBNTIA ITA FUIT 

BMiataa que aententiam ati acientea eaBetia, eoram BMententia ita liiit 

BBI QUEB BBENT QUBI ABVOBBUM BAD FEGIBENT QUAJI BUFRAD DICTUM BBF 

Si qui cBBent qui advoiBum ea feciaaent qaam anpra dictum est, 

.■BIB BBM CAFUTALBM FAOIENDAM CENBUEBB ATQUE UTEI HOCE IN TABOLAM 

dB rem capitalem fiieiendam eenaaere, atque nti hocce in tabahua 
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AHKNAH UfinDIRmt. ITA SCNATUt AIQUOM OKNtDIT, UTKI QUB BAM fIGIBB* 

ttneam incideretifi. Ita senatus equum cenrait, uti que earn figi 

JOUBBATIS UBEI FACILUMED 0N08CIER POTISIT ATQUE UTEI BA BACANALIA BE] 

jabeatiB ubi facillime nosci possit atque uti ea bacchanalia, m 

QUA BCTNT EXTRAD QUAM BBI dVID IBBI BACBI B8T ITA UTBI BUFBAp BOBITTUM 

qua sunt extra qnam fii quid ibi sacri esti ita uti Bupra Bcriptum 

B8T IN DIEBUB X. QUIBUB TOBEIB TABELAI DATAI ERUNT, FACUTIB UTBI 

eM in diebuB deoem quibus vobia tabelle date erunt, faciatiB uti 

biBMOTA BIBNT IN AGEO WBUBANO 

dimota . Bint in agro Teurano. 
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Appendix XXVIII. Pages 157, 189. 

142. Yet the following^ pasBages would Beem to refer to ancient national 
poetry. Gicer. Tute, Quas,, i. \v., 2. ** GravissimuB auctor in originibuB 
dixit Cato, morem apud majores hunc epularum fuisse^ ut deinceps, qui accu- 
barent, canerent ad tibiam clarorum yiorum )audes atque yirtutes.'* — ^NoniuB, 
ii., 70. AbbA, voce : (aderant) in conyiyiiB pueri modesti, \it cantarent car- 
. mina antiqua, in quibus laudes erant majorum, asBft. voce, et cum tibicine. 
[Aflsft, voce, a boIo, without instrumental accompaniment]-— Festus, extr., y. 
CamentB, Mussb, quod canunt antiquorum laudes. (Caseut, vetuB ; caamaen, 
antiqusD.) — Quintiljan was not acquainted with this plebeian heroic poem» 
which, according to Niebuhr, existed in the time i>f Augustus. Inst. OraU, 
X., 2, 7.— Cic. Brutus. " Atque utinam exstarent ilia carmina, que multis 
sfBculis ante snam statem in epulis esse cantitata li singulis convivis de cla- 
rorum vivorom.laudibus, m originibus scriptum reliquit Cato." 

As to the alleged use of vinegar on this occasion, see in Deluc the refuta- 
tion of Liyy and Appian. 

The description of the particular spot only agrees with the characteristics 
of Mount Cenis, and the tradition of the mountaineers is, that it was there 
Hannibal passed. 

For the passage of the Alps by Hannibal, see Larauza. Histoire du pas^ 
sage, &«., 1826. — Letronne, Journal des savans, 1819, pp. 22 and 753. — 
J. A. Deluc, Histoire du -passage, &c. Geneve, 1818. — Idem, by Fortia 
d'Urbafi, 1821.— Idem, by Whitaker, London, 1794.— F. G. de Vaudoncourt, 
Hist, des Campagnes d*Hannibal en Italie, Milan, 1812. — De Sanssure, 
Voyage dans les Alpes, 4 and 5. — J. F. Albanis-Beaumont, 1806, 1 and 2 : 
" Je traver^ai moi-mdme T^troit sentier qui conduit au sommet du Lautaret, 
(route du Mont Gen^yre.) C'^tait le 3 Novembre, ^poque qui est li pen prte 
celle od Hannibal passa les Alpes. II ^tait depuis son sopimet jusqu'lt sa 
base, enti^rement convert de glaces et de neiges ; tout chemin avait disparu ; 
Ton ne trouvait'pour se duriger que quelques perches plaut^es de distance en 
distance, et souvent mou guide, habitant du pays, s'y trompait lui-mdme. 
Lorsqu'^ ces ^poques, la tourmente vient fondre sur ces regions ^lev^es, elle 
emporte tout, hommes et mulcts, au milieu des tourbillons de neige qu*elle fait 
voler, et r^e sur ces hauteurs avec una fureur et des ravages qu*il faut 
avour vus pour B*en faire une id^e." — Larauza, p. 60. 

The following passage will give some idea of the horrors of the Alpine 
gorges : — " Avant dV atriver, on traversait une goige ^troite, au fond de la- 

34 
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quelle te prtfctpitent les eaux d*un torrent... Les avalanches et lee ooragane 
auxquels lee habitane de cette vall^ soot expoe^ durant Thiver, sont tele, que 
dans one nuit il arrive soavent que les habitations disparaisBeut sous la neige, 
dont la hauteur est quelquefois de quinze h. vingt pieds...Les habitans sortent 
de chez-eux t Pentrie de l*hiyer, et vont soit en Pigment soit en France oh ils 
4f xefcent les professions de frottenrs, commissionnaires, porte-^ix et colpor- 
teurs, .et ils rentrent au commencement de chaque printemps...Ce sentier 
Fcabreux, qui n*est praticable que pendant quelques roois de Tann^, n'est 
pubre fr6quent^ que par des contrebandiers et des d^rteuis." — (Aibanis« 
Beaumont, Deaeription des Alpes grecques et cottiennee, tome il, 6'^[)-3.) 



Appendix XXIX. Page 196. 

Pacuvtt, Frag, 

Nam istis qui Imguam avium intelligunt, 

Plus que ex alieno jecore sapiunt, quam ex suo, 

Magis «adiendum quam auscultandum censeo. 

(Cic, De divin.* 1.) 

Ego odi homines igoav& oper&, et philosophy sententift.. 

(Gell., xiiL, 8.) 

Adolescens, tamen etsi properas, hoc te saxum rogat 
Uti si adspicias : deiude quod scriptum est, legas : 
Heic sunt poete Pacurii M arci sita 
Ossa ; hoc volebam, nescius ne esses ; rale. 

(GelL, 1,24) 
S. CflBcilii, Frag. 

Kam novus quidem Deus repertus est Jovis. 

(Ex Epietola Priscianus, in Jbvtt.) 
L. Accii, Frag, . 

Calones, famuli metellique, caculieque. 

(Ex Annibalibue Festus, in MeteUi.) 

Nihil credo auguribus, qui aures verbis divitant 
Atienas, suas ut auro locupleteut domos. 

(Ex A»tyanacte, Nonius, in divitant) 

Multi jpiqui atque infideles regno, pauci sunt bom. 

(Cic, De off, ill) 
!» Lucilii, Frag, 

Seipiads ma|^o unprobus objiciebat Asellus 
Lustrum illo censore malum mfelix que fnisse. 

.^ (Ex. jp. L. Satyr.— Nonius.) 

Nam yetos ills Cato lacessisse appellari, quod oonscins ipse non erat sibL 
'* (Ex. xiv., Lib.- Satyr.— Caper apud Pris., m laceseo,) 

Cohibet et domi MoestHs se Albinus, repudium quod filis remisit 
(Ex. xviiL, lib. Satyr.— Nonius in remittere,) 

, Vellein concilio vestrum, qiiod dicitis, oUm, 
GaelicdsB, vellem, inquam, adfnissemu' priore 
ConcUia (Servius, in ix. ^n.) 
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Ut nemo tit tuMtrain qoin aut jMter optima' dhrom, 
. Aut Neptunu' pater, Liber, Satamn* pater, Man, 
Jannfc, Quiriiiiia pater, nomen dicatur ad unum. 

{LactantiuSf Lib. ir., cap. 3.) 

C. Lueilii, Frag, 

LactantiuM, iv., 5. 

None verb t mane ad noctem, festo atqoe profefto 
"Totus item pariterque die populusqne patretqne 
Jactare inda foro se omnes, decedere nusquam, 
Uni se atque ekdem studio omnes dedere, et arti, 
Venra dare ut caute potnnt, pugnare doloee, 
Blanditia certare, bonum nmulare virum se, 
Iniidiaa facere, ut si bostes sint Y>miiibus omnes. 

Cicero de finihus. 

Gnecum te Albuti, quam Romanum atque Sabinnm, 
Municipem ponti, Titi, Anni, centurionum * 

Preclarorum hominnm, ac primorum, signifemmquey * 
Maluisti dici, GrsBC^ erg6 pretor Athenis, 
> Id quod maluisti, te, quam ad me accedis, saluto, 
ZaTpc inquam, Tite, lictores, turma omni coboisque, 
latpcTt bine hostis Muti Albutius, bine iiiimicus. 

Cic, in oratore, lib. iil 

Quam lepide lexeis compostee ut tesserule omnes. 
Arte payimento, atque emblemate vermicnlato, 
Orassum babeo generum : ne rhetoricoterd^ to sis. 
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Acmrii, batUe of. 347. 

iBrarii, the, mentioiied, 319. 

Ajsathncles, account of, 119. 

Agtr R&mtinust account of tbe, 75, et *eq. 

Agrarian laws, two kinds of, 88 ; authora of 
the, 89. 

Agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus, S31, 
335; of Rnlltts, 388; of Julius Cesar, 
393. 

Agriculture, condition of among the early 
Italians, 35. 

Atexander the Great's successors charac- 
terized, 181. 

Ancus Martins, utter confusion of the his- 
tory of, 60 ; suggestion respecting him, ib. 

Animals, sacred, of Italy, 36. 

Antiochus the Great, his war with the Ro- 
mans, 185. 

Antony, Marc, characterised, 338 ; his vic- 
tories over the Parthlans and other 
Asiatics, 340, etteq.; his first interview 
with Cleopatra. 341 ; his death, 349. 

Appius, death of; 91. 

Appius Claudius characterised, 133. 

Archimedes, account of, 170. 

Aristocracy of Rome, division among, 333. 

Art among the Etruscans described, 40. 

Arvales, ttieir leiigious songs and dances, 
34. 

Atrium described, 51. 

Aventine Mount, meaning of the story of 
its forming storms, 63; assigned to the 
people, 91. 

Augurs, thtfirlnensuradon of land in Etruria, 
50. 

Ba.cch^iialia, mention of the, 301 

Ballanche, referred to, 9, n. 

Beaufort, L. de, his work on the uncer- 
tainty of Roman history, 8. 

Brutii, descendanta of the Pelasgi, their de- 
pendent condition, 30. 

Brutus, Junius, story of, 67. 

Brutus, M. Junius, characterised, 334; 
death of, 335. 

Cabiri, account of, 39. 

Caius Mareius, story of, 68. 

Campaniaa nationality, destruction oi, 107. 

OannsB, battle <ji, 163. 

Capua, account of, 104. 

Gftsar, Julius, account of, 884 ; his vindi- 
cation of liberty, 385, his agrarian law, 
393; hit wars In Gaul. 385, et #07. ; the 
Roman senators take refhge In his.camp, 
300; devotloB of his troops, #. ; his war 
34* 



in Spain, 310 ; In Greece, ib.: his return 
to Italy and progress there, 316, tt »eq. ; 
the history of his reign at Rome, 317, et 
•eq. ; his death, 336. 

C8!sar, Octavius, characterised, 338; his 
proceedings at Rome after Julius Casar*s 
death, 339; his efforts to form a navy, 
339. 

Carthage, account of, 139 ; her commercial 
empire, 133; fruits of her dominion, ii.; 
her mercenary troops, 134; treaties of, 
with Rome, 135; makes peace with 
Rome, 139; menaced by her mercenary 
troops, 143; yields to Scipio, 178; fkll of, 
313. 

Carthaginians, characterised, 135, 137, 133. 

Cassiua, his oppression of Asia, 333 ; death 
of, 335. 

Catiline, history of, 389, et teq. ; his death, 
39S^ 

Cato the Elder, account of, 197 ; his con- 
test with the Greek families who op- 
pressed Rome, 199 ; his advocacy of the 
Romans, 309; his opinion of ^ompey*s 
warsf 383; of Utica characterised, 386; 
his death, 317. 

CeiUuries, their- monopoly of political pow- 
er, 319. 

Cicero, characterised, 377; defends Rabi- 
rius, 388; opposes the agrarian law of 
Rullus, 389 ; his high estimate of his own 
consulship, 393. 

Cimbri, their appearance in Italy, 845 ; de- 
feated by Martus, 349. 

Clminian forest, characterised, USE. 

Circe, characteristics of, 31. 

Cisalpine Gaul, cheapness of rarovisions In, 
141. 

Citizenship of Rome, its value in the eyei 
of the Italian populations, 334. 

Cleiia, story of, 68. 

Cleopatra visits Cassar in Alexandria, 315; 
her first interview with Antony ; chavac- 
tarized, 343, 3 ; her death, 349. 

Clients, Roman, account of, 78. 

Coliseum, described, 19. 



Cohnim, estabUshment of, by tbe Roman 
senate, 89; their enflranehisenien 
extension of, 3SS. 



tent, HB; 



Comltia by tribes. Introduction ot, 00; effect 
of; neutralised, 330. 

Conquered lands, distribution of, 830 ; mo- 
nopolised by the rich, S9L^ 

Constitution, the ancftnt, oflBome, supers 
B6ded,3l0. ^^ 

Consulate, re-estsUishment of the, 00. 
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CorioUaut, ttory oC 193. 
CrMMU, hit Monnoiu waalth, 969. 

DcDALVt. referred lo, 99. 
* Debiort, cruel trettttMat «f at Boom, 84. 
DeeensTiri. instlMtlM of the, 91. 
DkMcares. appearuoe of the, 70. 
Ptth— nleaV their loss pretenratkm of 

fireedoimlS. 
Dirioatkm of the Etmecaat, 47, a. ; its use 

la Bieasariaf laads, 50^ 

Emncae of Rome; the ttapeadoos aatore 
of the early, 66. 

Baaios, aecooat of, 195. 

Eryx, MoQBt, account of, 138. 

Etmria, the gods of, 46 ; character of her 
religion, U. ; agrlcaltare la, 49. 

Etruscaat, their orlgia', 40; moaaaMBUof 
their art described, ik.: acconni of them, 
41, ee «ef.; causes of their decay, 42; 
their character, 44; their sacrifices of 
hooiaa victims, it. : their theory as to 
the daratioB of their nation, 45 ; their 
iall, ik. ; their eaergetlc resistance to It, 
46; dlvinadoB of the, 47 ; their priactpai 
gods. 51 ; their angors long eonsnited by 
theRoaiaB8,66; war against the, 96. 

Fabh. Greek flattery of the &mUy, 199. 
Fkblns, prodictatiir, 161. 
Falerii, talcing of Ivy the Romans, 09. 
Family, the, la Rome, wholly depeadent on 

the Pater Fknuluu^ 77. 
FlaminlQs defeau Philip of Macedoa at 

Cynocephale, 183. 
Flamlaios, P. Q^ anecdote of his ferocity, 

Galat«, quelled by Maallus, 187. 

Gaols, account of theon, 99 ; called la by 
the Etruscans against Rome, 115; re- 
appearance oft in Italy, 141 ; defeated by 
Flamlnlos, 143 ; and by M arcellus, 143. 

6«»«, nature of the, at Rome, 79. 

Gracchus, Cains, death of, 939. 

, Tiberius, death of, 233. 

Gracchi, history of the,- 999, tt «ef. 

Greece, relations of Rome with, 9^ ; her re- 
lations with Rome, 187 ; becomes a Ro- 



n Movince, 910. 
I flattery < ~ 



Greek flattery of Rome, 191. 

Greeks, learned, at Rome, 194. , 

Gods and goddesses, thdr ▼arlous worship 
and aames among the early Italians, 33 ; 
distinction between them and thoae of 
Greece, 34. 

Glareanus, his investigation into the accu- 
racy of Livy*8 history, 7. 

Hahxlcae defeats the revolted Carthaginian 
mercenaries, 147; his wars in AfHca and 
Spain, 148; his death, 149. 

Hannibal, first appearance of; 149; quits 
Italy, 178; his cruelties there, ib.; Is de- 
feated at Zama, 177; his beneficial ty- 
raaay over Carthage, 179. 

Hasdmbal, atfKmat oS| 149. 

Herpes, character of those of the old world. 



History of Rome, malMlala fet, IMw 
HoratU and Cviattt, comepaatem h»- 

twvea their story and that of Romnlaa 

aadRemnStSO. 

Ihddstrt characterized, 81. 

Italiaas, leligioa of tlie early, 33. 

Italy, physical aspect oC 16, 99, «C Mf . ; 
first iahabltaau of, 31 ; sonthern, aspect 
of; 109 ; extreme sootliem point o€, d^ 
scribed, 118 ; state of, after the death of 
8ylla,966; state of, In the beginning of 
disarms career, 986. 

JiTDiciAL formula of Rome, obstades to 

liberty, 97. 
Jugurtha, history o^ 941, tt «ef . 

Khiohts, or rich dtlzeas of Rome, ehane- 
terized, 939. 

LxTORius, his resistance to the aenata, 90. 
Lands, division of, among the Etmscaas, 

50. 
Lor, meaning of the title, 67. 
Lares, described, 51. 
LarvsB, described, 51. 
Latin tongue, its analogy with theOecan,* 

39; source <^,ift. 
Latinm, the two leagues iato which it waa 

divided, 87 ; war of Room with, 105; the 

Latins defeated, ib. 
Laws of Rome, inquiry iato the, 76. 
JLegib tintetu, among the Samaites, aecooat 

oe, 116. 
Liberty, progress of personal, at Rome, 94 
Liclains Stoio proposes an agrarian law, 

98. 
Lncullns, his wars in Asia, 909. 
Lucumon of Etmria, characteriied, 49. 

Mackdoiiia, war against, 183, «t »eq. 
If amertiae, or Sacraal, origin of tlie, 38. 
Bfardi, account of this feraily, IM. 
Biaremma, the, described, 43. 
Marias, Caios, aocouat oC 940 ; his war in 

Africa, 944 ; defeats the Ambro-Teatooes, 

348; aBdtheCimbri,949; death of; 900. 
Massinissa, account of; 175. 
Mastaraa, or Servius Tnlllns, his victory 

over the Tarqulniaas at Rome, 74. 
Mecsnas, characterized, 338. 
Meaenius Agripfia, story of, 85. 
Merceaaries, the destruction of their Sid- . 

lian emplovers, 119; in the service ot 

Carthace, described, 133; in tlie servlee 

of Carthage, revolt apOast her, 144; are 

defeated by Hamilcar, 149. 
Messala, his magnanimity, 336. 
Metellns, his war agaiast Jugurtha, S43. 
Mithridates, course of his war with Roum, 

967, «t Ma.; defieated by Pompey, 989; 

his endnnng memory, 9CB. 
Montaigne, observation of his upon Roaia, 

18, n. 
Montesqnieii, quotation fhMn, as to tba 

commercial empire of Carthage, 198. 
Mnaicipla, estabUshment of; 89. 
Mnsie, vocal, unkaown to the EiraieaM. 

41; instramentaleqjoitad, •»*■*. 
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Namki, ifhniilyi among the Etroriaiu, SB, n. 
Navy, first establishment of one on a great 

scale by the Romans, 137. 
NoBvius, aeconnt of. 196. 
Niebohr, characterized, 13; his work itt- 

complete, ib. 
Numa Pompilius, accession and institntions 

of^ 57 : charAterised, 56. 
Nnmantia, fali of, 314. 

Oncx, account of the, 31. 

Oriental worship at Rome, 301. 

Oscan languase, prevalence eft 33; its 

analogy witn the Latin and Sabine 

tongnes, ib. 
Oscans, origin of the, 31. 

Parbius, story of. 100. 

Paternal authority, nature of, among the 
Romans, 79, 80. 

Patricians of Roltae. their great power, 81, 
199. 

Pautns iEmilius defeats Perseus, 306 ; his 
magnificent triumph. 207. 

Petasgians, the founders of Roman civiliza- 
tion, 26 ; account of this people, ib., et teq.; 
extraordinary disappearance of, 28. 

Penates described, 52. 

Perizunens, his animadvernonea character* 
ized, 8. 

Perseus, his war against Rome, 304, et ttq.; 
death of, 207. 

Pharsalia, battle of, 313. 

Philip of Macedon, his treaty with the Car- 
thaginians, 167 ; his great power, 183. 

Phllippi, battle of, 334. 

PhllopoBinen, account of him, 300. 

PhoBnlcia, account of, 136. 

Picus, account of. 73. 

Pirates, war of the, 380, et eeq. 

Plebeians, their oppressed condition from 
the outset, 81 ; superseded in industrious 
pursuits by the slaves, 83 ; their mode of 
subsistence, 83 ; political progress of the, 
98 ; progress of, by the laws of Publilins 
Philo, 108; extinction of, superseded by 
slaves, 316. 

Plutarch characterized, 393, n. 

Pompey exterminates the revolted slaves, 
976; defeats the pirates, 383; defeats 
Mitbrldates, ib.; his triumph, 383; his 
want of Judgment in his political conduct, 
293; his inane boasting, 310; Cssar*s ac- 
count of his resources. 311 ; insubordina- 
tion of his officers, 313 ; death of, 314. 

Popilius Lenas, story of him and Antiochus 
the Illustrious, SW7. 

Porsenna, story of, 68. 

Prodigies and portents in the early history 
of Rome, 64. 

Profligacy of R(mie in the time of Cato, 
903. 

Property, nature of, at Rome, 79. 

Publilins Philo, his laws, 106. 

Pyrrhus, account of him and his army, 131, 
etaeq. 

Quurm, Greek flattery of this family, 103. 
QaiirAiiw, meaning of tlie term, 93. i 

uoiritea, laaaBlag of the tenn, 98. 



RABimnrt accused by Cnmr, 9BS. 
R^Mgia, celebration of these ftetlTals, 

Reffulus, story of, 138. 

Religion of the early Italians, 33. 

of early Rome characterized, 76. 

Right, public and private, of Rome, inquiry 
into, 76. 

Roman civilization characterized, 14. 

Romans, their conquests in Liguria and 
Spain, 140; the forces they had to oppose 
to Hannibal, 157. 

Roman historians, characterized, 190 ; his* 
tory, the accepted, outline of; 53, et ye^^ 
note ; names of men and places, etymol- 
ogy of, 73 ; political history cliaraeterized, 

Romanus ager, account of the, 75, et eeq. 

Rome, origin of the doubts respecting her 
early history, 7 ; aspect of, 16 ; foundation 
of, a5 ; origin of, 71 ; etynu^ogy of tlie 
name, 72 ; progress of, 73 ; early compo- 
sition of, 75 ; language ot, 74, n. ; names 
of its ancient tribes, ib. ; burned by the 
Gauls, 100 ; rebuilt, ib. ; firmness of, alter 
the battle of Canns^ 164; her relations 
with Greece, 187; modification of the re- 
ligion of, ib. ; commencement of her ef- 
Ibrts to create a history, 188 ; her popular 
songs characterized, 199 ; her pcrficy char 
acterized, 303; her triumphant position 
aAer the fall of Perseus, 306; her sys- 
tem, with reference to her colonies and 
municipia, 333, et seq. ; condition of Its 
people at the time of the fall of Nnman- 
tia, 217. 

Romulus, compared with Cjrrus, 55 ; his in- 
stitutions, 56; his death. 57 ; observatiopt 
up«m it, ibi; analogy between lilm and 
TnllusHostllin8,50. 

Romulus and Remus, correspondence be 
tween the story of; and that of the Horatii 
and Cnriatii, 59. 

Sabblli, account of the, 31 ; their religion, 
33 ; their wandering life and savage man- 
ners, 37. 

iijabines, origin of, 31 ; their worship, 38 ; 
rape of the, 56. 

Sacrani, or Slamertini, origin of the, 38. 

Samnites, origin of, 31; their worship, 38; 
their various tribes characterized, 38 ; the 
ancient, characterized, 103. 

Samnium, final overthrow of, 117. 

Sanscrit, the source of the Latin, and Os- 
can, and Sabine tongues, 38. 

Saturnalia, early celebration of the, 33. 

Scipio iEmillanus, his destruction of Car- 
thage, 313 ; death oC 336. 

Scipio the Younger, appearance of, 171 ; 
characterized, ib.; his victories, 178; in- 
vasion of Africa, 174; his contest with 
Cato, and death, 300. 

Scipio Nasica, account of, 333. 

Senate of Rome, long endurance of its arit- 
tocratlo cliaracter, 75. 

Sertorius, account of. 367. 

Servile war. first, 335; the leeond, 8S3; in 
Italy, 871, et teg. 

Servins Tnlllns, cbaTaeteiiatict of hitralga^ 
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68; aiialofy bt w eea Um and Etniii, 
M; snoMlod solatloa, ib. 

Sextos Pompelos, hit saccewes against Oc- 
tavlos, 330. 

Sicily, aneient, cities of, 118; shaied by 
three powers, 137. 

Siaves, the Roman, described, 316. 

Son, the, of a Roman, entirely at the dispo- 
sal of his father for Kfe or death, 78. 

Sophooislia, death of, 175. 

Sporios Posthumvs, story of, 110. 

Sylta enters upon his ambitions purpose, 
358; his wars in Greete and Asia, 3S0, 
«C «ef . ; his trinmphs in Italy, 361 ; is 
nominated dictator, 963; his tyranny, ib. ; 
his death, 364. 

Symbolism of the accepted history of Rome, 
64. 

Symbolism of the early ages not understood 
by the Greek historians of Rome, 190. 

Syphax, mention of, 175. 

Syracuse, siege of, 170. 



Taqbs, foble of. 47. 

Tarquin family, origin of, 61 ; pmtnress of, at 

Rome, ib. ; analogy between Tarqninlos 

Hriscns and Tarqulnins Superbtis, ib,; 

final defeat of the, 70. 
TVaqrfam, accoant of, SO ; general appUca- 

ti<mofthe term,tff. 
ThiBspBenns, battle of, 161. 



Torauatas, the story of, and other popular 

fables «f Roman history, 100. 
Trebia, battle of the, 159. 
Tribunes, origin of the, 85. 
Triumvirate of Antony, Octavlus Cesar, 

and Lepidus formed, 336 ; their tyranny, 

337. 
Tulllas, stoiT of the two, 63. 
Tullus Hostuius, character of his reign, 58 ; 

analogy between him and Romulus, 59. 
T\ueus Fieu* at Rome, foundation of, 69. 
Twelve Tables, observations upon the, 76 ; 

account of the, 93, et *eq. 

Valla, Lobbmso, originates doubts as tc 
the early history of Rome, 7. 

Veil, taking of, by the Romans. 99. 

far taerum, account of the, 37, n. 

Verres. his tyranny in Sicily, 378; his con- 
demnation, ib. 

Vesuvius, irruptions of, 9|. 

Vico, characterized, 9 ; sketch of his Scteazc 
JViMoo, 10, et «ef . 

Virginia, story of, 93. 

Virmthes, account of; 314. 

Volero, insurrection o^ 90. 

Wnrss, Roman, privlleces, of, 56: wholly 
dependent upon the husband for lifb oi 
death, 78. 

Zama, battfe of, 177. 
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